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FOREWORD 


We all want the tr uth. Perhaps not the whole tr uth and nothing but the 
truth, which in several respects would be intolerable, but at least some of 
it, at least some of the time. B ut can we ever have it? and can we ever be 
certain we have it? With some qualifi cations, D escartes (1596-1650) 
thinks that we can have the truth, and can be certain we have it. The truth 
is right before our eyes, plain and obvious. All we have to do is look and 
see it, and seeing it ther provides all the certainty we need or could rason- 
ably want. If we do not see the tuth, the failing is dueto our having placed 
obstacles in the way, which we must remove. Descartess whole philosophy 
might be understood as an attempt at identifying the obstacles anshowing 
how they can be removed. 

Descartes’s critic, Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721), thinks that human 
reason cannot get at the tr. uth at all, and ther efore cannot pr oduce any 
certainty about having it. As it was put by Democritus, an author Huet is 
fond of citing, “truth has been submerged in an ab yss."! Especially given 
their alleged instances of it, Het is outraged by the claim of Descartes and 
his followers to have discovered the truth. Huet points out that ev en the 
first truth that Descartes takes to be certain, namely that he exists, was 
regarded by Democritus in his own case as uncertain. At least as far as his 
critique of D escartes is concerned, however, the precise nature of Huet’s 
skepticism is v ery unclear; the v alue of his critique lies in the clarity of 
Descartes’s relation to skepticism that emerges from it. 

More than any other figure between himself and antiquity, Descartes has 
remained a source of philosophical inspiration, contr oversy, and perplexity. 
How profitable it might be if D escartes could be r evived (or be found still 
alive-in Lapland, for example) in or der to respond to our questions and to 
engage viva voce the ongoing conversation that Richard Rorty once imag- 
ined. As he did in his Replies to the Objections against his Meditations, he 
might even reply to H uet, whose Censura philosophiae car tesianae (1689), 
although it more than grudgingly acknowledges Descartess genius and some 


1“... in profundo veritatem...demersem;" Cicero, De Academica I, 43; Diogenes Laertius, 


L, ix, 72. 
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few of his accomplishments, contains the most comprehensive, unrelenting, 
and devastating critique of his philosophy ev er published. M oreover, this 
Censura posed objections that anticipate in a way that no other wor k from 
the period did the very concerns that most interest contemporary readers of 
Descartes. Descartes died far too soon to have answered Huet, but we have 
the next best thing in the debate between Huet and the first generation of his 
followers. The episode reveals a great deal of the plain tuth about Descartes 
philosophy, about the phenomenon he inspired called Cartesianism, as well 
as the nature and role in the period of philosophical skepticism. 

Many Cartesians entered the debate, but two are of particular impor- 
tance to it. Nicolas Malebranche (1638—1715) was the occasional cause of 
the first edition of the Censura. Malebranche is more or less well known at 
present. His great project was to christianize Descartes philosophy by giv- 
ing it an Augustinian cast. Huet came to see Malebranche’s effort as a 
colossal and infuriating failure. Pierre-Sylvain Regis (1632-1707) was the 
occasional cause of the much expanded edition of the Censura published 
in 1694. He came as a student to P aris, where eventually he imbibed the 
Cartesianism on off er in the public confer ences of J acques Rohault—so 
well that in 1665 he was sent b y Rohault as a missionar y to his nativ e 
region in the south of F rance. He enjo yed gr eat success in Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and elsewhere, and he extended this success in conferences of 
his own in Paris, beginning in 1680. He was hindered by the authorities, 
and the publication of the text that emerged fr om these conferences was 
delayed for nearly ten y ears. When the Système de philosophie fi nally 
appeared in 1690, it had a gr eater claim than any other text to being the 
complete system that D escartes aimed to pr oduce but nev er did. When 
Huet later called him the “Prince of the Cartesians,” he was trying to ridi- 
cule Regis, but the title was accurate enough. There were several who could 
have defended Cartesianism against the attack of the Censura, but it was 
far from unlikely that Regis should emerge as the champion of the cause. 

So, what is the pictur e Descartes which emerges fr om this debate (and 
which is the principal motiv ation for looking at H uet in the fi rst place)? 
In terms of the technical literature from our specialists on Descartes, it is the 
Descartes of Frankfurt, one who does not refute the skeptics—in fact it is a 
Descartes who, contrary to Popkin, has only contempt for them—but only 
shows their doubt to be unreasonable. But it is the Descartes of Frankfurt as 
altered by Larmore and Rubin, who aims at the truth and thinks he has it, 
and not just reasonableness or certainty. This is a Descartes altered further, 
so that his certainty is secured more strongly than in the psychological sense 
seen b y Larmor e, R ubin, Loeb, and others. The pictur e is clarifi ed in 
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no small measur eb y the interpr. etation that might be called I — rvine 
Intuitionism, according to which Descartes arrives at certainty of truth by a 
meditative process of removing obstacles to it.? Contrary to the usual pic- 

ture of him as the paradigmatic internalist, Descartes appears as an external- 
ist, for example, in his r eply to the objection of objections (chapter sev en 
below), with the implicit view that every (report of a) per ception is either 

true because it has an object or unintelligible because it has none. 

More intuitively, the picture that emerges is of a Peroic Descartes—in 
stature to be sure, but also in moral terms, especially in the v ery instance 
in which he has been so often depicted as cowardly and conniving, or least 
as circumspect and less than candid. What he says about Copernicanism is 
just what he should say if he is honest (chapter eight belo w). It is an his- 
torical picture of D avies ethicist of belief. This is a defensible Descartes, 
who is anything but the pathetic r eductio ad absur dum of the vie ws he 
held—an interpretation that is still to be found in the literature. Although 
no longer the bête noire of the piece as he was elsevhere;? he is nonetheless 
the same individual, attended to diff erently, as the same triangle can be 
both equilateral and equiangular In this sense, the picture is “nothing new 
but...extremely old and very common,” as Descartes says of his philoso- 
phy. Or, more presumptuously, one might feel about this pictur e what 
Descartes describes in examining his clear and distinct ideas: “the truth of 
these matters is so open and so much in harmony with my nature, that on 
first discovering them it seems that I am not so much learning something 
new as remembering what I knew before; or it seems like noticing for the 
first time things which were long present within me although I had never 
turned my mental gaze on them before.” 

Huet says that in his Censura he follows Descartes’s order of argument. 
He does, more or less, follow the order of the Meditations. The Plain Truth 


? Good examples of this interpretive approach are Nolan, “The Ontological Argument,” 
who sees the self-evidence of G od's existence assser ted in Meditations V as the result of a 
therapeutic exercise of philosophical meditation, and C unning, “Descartes’s Meditations,” 
who sees the doctrine of true and immutable natures there as the product of a similar proc- 
ess that he calls epistemic pr ogress. Belaval explicitly identified Descartes conception of 
method as intuitonistic: “a hygiene, a propadeutic, a medicine of the mind [medicina men- 
tis], a conversion of the mind,’ Leibniz critique de Descartes, p. 25, by way of contrast to the 
formalistic method of Leibniz. Grosholz also takes Descartes to be an intuitionist, but in a 
different sense. “An intuitionist in general denies that the existence of an object can be 
asserted independently of its mode of representation in construction in thought.” Cartesian 
Method, p. 132. See also, p. 2 

3 Lennon, The Battle of the Gods and Giants. 

^ Principles of Philosophy IV, 200; CSM I, 256. 

^ Meditations V; CSM IL 44. 
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follows Huet’s order. As it happens, the Plain Truth has the same number 
of chapters as the Censura. Moreover, it has the same shape, with the long- 
est chapters occurring first and last. Not everything in the Censura finds a 
place here, however. Huet’s discussion of Cartesian dualism, which shows 
his debt to E picureanism, is all but omitted, as ar e his discussions of 
Cartesian physics and the account of the world — "s formation. Although 
these topics are important in the debates about the Eucharist and the role 
of fi nal causes in understanding Providence, and for understanding 
Descartes’s ontology, they stand outside the set of epistemological con- 
cerns that are central here. That Huet devoted less than a tenth of his book 
to them reflects this assessment. 

When he wrote, Huet’s target and his work were already well known; 
Huet himself and his wor k are now hardly known at all, so an opening 
chapter must rectify this unfortunate situation. Classification is a natural 
expectation of an enterprise such as this, and the elements of one ar intro- 
duced in a second chapter particularly with an eye to the positions of Hiet 
and Descartes on skepticism. There follow chapters on the cor e issues of 
Descartes’s epistemology-the cogito, doubt, criteria of truth, the circular- 
ity of the Meditations, the attempt to pr ove the existence of God-and, 
finally, a chapter on the Car tesian philosophy in general, which comes to 
terms with the driving force behind the Censura. 

A terminological comment is in or der at the outset. F or convenience, 
but with great care, certain very important terms are often used compre- 
hensively as flexible abbreviations. Thus the ‘cogito, for example, will refer 
to whatever it is that Descartes had in mind as the response to the deepest 
level of doubt generated in Meditations I. Images of some such inference as 
‘I think, therefore I am,’ might naturally, even if mistakenly, be ev oked. 
When it is important to be absolutely clear, ‘I am, I exist’ will replace the 
cogito (used her e without italics because of the fr equency of its occur- 
rence). Similarly, no particular account of skepticism, or of clear and dis- 
tinct per ception, or of the demon should be inferr ed from the simple 
occurrence of these terms, because like the cogito, non-standard accounts 
of all of them will eventually appear. 

Works are cited according to abbreviated titles just sufficient for identi- 
fication in the bibliography at the end. An exception is Descartes’s work 
written against Henricus Regius, Notae in Programma. The translation of 
this title is not olvious, and none has become standad. In the few instances 
in which it appears here, the work is referred to simply as the Notae, with 
appropriate references. A list of abbreviations is provided of the works 
appearing most often. 
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Parts of this book hav e appeared earlier in separate wor ks, which are 
here rather condensed, sometimes clarified, and occasionally corrected. In 
chapter one, section one draws on the editors introduction to ACP, sec- 
tions two to five on: “Foucher, Huet and the D ownfall of Cartesianism,” 
in Cartesian Views: Essays presented to Richard A. Watson (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
2003) pp.117-128; “The Skepticism of H uers Traité de la foiblesse de 
l'esprit humain," in Scepticisme et modernité, ed. Sébastien Charles and 
Marc-André Bernier (Saint-Etienne, France: Publications de l'Université 
de Sainte-Etienne, 2005) pp. 65—75; "Malebranche, Huet and The Birth 
of Skepticism,” in The Return of Skepticism: From Hobbes and Descartes to 
Hume, ed. G. Paganini (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 2003) pp.149—65. Chapter 
four, section twelve, is a later version of “Huet on The Reality of Cartesian 
Doubt,” in The R eception of D escartess P hilosophy, ed. Tad Schmaltz 
(London: Routledge, 2005) pp . 63-79. S ection thirteen in that chapter 
draws somewhat on “La réponse de Regis 4 Huet sur le doute cartésienne,” 
Philosophiques, 2008. Chapter sev en, section tw enty is a later v ersion of 
“Descartes and the Objection of Objections,” in Contemporary Perspectives 
on Early Modern Philosophy: Essays in honor of Vere Chappell, ed. Gideon 
Yaffe, David Owen, Paul Hoffman (Broadview Press, 2007). 

Many debts, happily and gratefully ackno wledged, have been accumu- 
lated over the years of research leading to the Plain Truth. Most especially, 
to Alan Nelson and to J osé Maia Neto, but also to Telma Birkal, Gerald 
Callaghan, David Cunning, Jeremy Hyman, Rockney Jacobson, Nicholas 
Jolley, Steven Nadler, Larry Nolan, Dwayne Raymond, K urt Smith, Tad 
Schmaltz, Zachary Silver, Richard A. Watson, Byron Williston, the mem- 
bers of my graduate seminar who, though fore-fed the objection of objec- 
tions, never objected, also to two anonymousriewers, and to philosophical 
audiences at the University of Waterloo and, especially, at the University of 
California Irvine, and the Federal University of Minas Gerias, Brazil, and 
for funding, to the S ocial Sciences and H umanities Research Council of 


Canada. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


PEOPLE 


To put it naively, books get written for many kinds of teasons. Sometimes, 
though certainly not always, motivating reasons are important to an under- 
standing of what gets written. Such is the case with Huet and his Censura, 
driven by a moral failing he pexeives at the core of Cartesianism. The issue 
of this failing especially illuminates the ery concerns that make Hiet most 
of interest to us. The aim in this first chapter is to show how Huet could 
have seen Descartes and his followers in such terms, and how he was led to 
his criticism of them. 


1. Who was Huet? 


Pierre-Daniel Huet was an erudite. He was also many other things: a cleric, 
an ecclesiastical administrator, a teacher, an experimental scientist, a poet, a 
novelist, a literar y theorist, a geographer , an historian of commer ce and 

trade, and, of course, a philosopher But the key to his polymathic personal- 
ity and inter ests lies in the sor t of learning that can be had only fr om the 
study of old books. The knowledge that he prized and famously acquired of 
ancient history and literature, for example, gotten fr om reading dead lan- 

guages, contrasted dramatically to the new kind of knowledge on offer from 
Descartes and his follo wers, who viewed what H uet was doing as nothing 

more that contemptible antiquarianism. When the Cartesians, one in par- 
ticular, used such language and worse, to describe his interests, clearly iden- 
tifying him as the target, H uet was led, ultimately, to publish his Censura; 
for he perceived his entire life, and more besides, to be under attack. 


! There are several ways to focus Huet in a single picture. Tolmer’s picture, for example, 
indicated by the subtitle of his wor k, is not a false one: H uet the humanist and natural 
philosopher. B ut it is not the one most useful for understanding H uet’s attack on 
Cartesianism in the Censura, which in this book of o ver 700 pages r eceives a scant half- 
dozen of discussion. Tolmer, Huet. A more relevant context is expressed by another subti- 
tle: erudition, philosophy, apologetics. Rapetti, Huet. However, no attempt will be made 
here, except incidentally, to refer Huet’s critique of Cartesianism to the larger context of a 
Christian apologetic that involved Spinoza, Hobbes, and La Ryrére. Cf. ibid. p.16. See also 
Alberti, “Scetticismo apologetico.” 
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Huet was born in the old Norman city of Caen, to a Catholic mother 
and a father who was a Huguenot convert to Catholicism. For much of his 
adult life, H uet spent alternating periods in P aris and N ormandy. One 
exception was ay ear-long trip to S weden in the company ofS amuel 
Bochart and Isaac Vossius to the court of Queen Christina, not long after 
the death of Descartes there. Christina wanted him to remain, or after his 
departure to return, but life ther e was not to H uet’s liking. The trip was 
nonetheless impor tant to H uet, as a general experience of intellectual 
tourism that enabled him to make a pilgrimage to Tycho's Uraniburg, for 
example, and for specific contacts that he made in the Republic of Letters, 
for example with Menasseh ben Israel in Amsterdam, whose work was the 
initial inspiration for H uet's Demonstratio ev angelica (1679), written in 
part to answ er Spinozas Tractatus theologico-politicus . Perhaps the most 
decisive event of this trip , however, was his disco very in S weden of rare 
texts of O rigen, which led to his translation and commentar y on this 
Church Father (1668), and also to his work on translation (1661). 

In 1668, the D uke de M ontausier was placed in charge of the sev en- 
year-old Dauphin, and for his education soon engaged Bossuet and H uet 
as précepteur and sous-précepteur. One result was the sot of cour connections 
that led to Huet' election in 1674, despite his little-credible expression of 
resistance, to the French Academy. This was an important event because it 
was an occasion for his implication in the gathering querelle, between the 
ancients and moderns, the debate between those who thought that every- 
thing of value had already been produced in the ancient world and those 
who thought that nothing had. This event, as will be seen in the next sec- 
tion, is also the earliest to which Hiet's disenchantment with Cartesianism 
can be documented. 

After a retreat at La Héche in the 16505, Huet sought to join the society 
of the Jesuits, by whom he was educated and among whom he was to 
spend his last years, but his confessor dissuaded him from doing so. 
Although he early on determined to enter orders, Huet rather slid into the 
priesthood over a long period and was or dained finally at forty-six. Two 
years after his ordination, Huet was favored with the Abbey of Aunay. 
There he spent his summers until the completion of the Dauphin's educa- 
tion, and then was there full time for the next decade, which was to be the 
most enjoyable, and cer tainly the most pr oductive period of his life. H e 
celebrated the physical beauty of the place in poetr y written fr om the 
heart. It is not surprising that he was at that time led to produce his work 
on the location of the Garden of Eden (which Huet may have felt he was 
in, but which he in fact placed between the Persian Gulf and the junction 
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of the Tigris and Euphrates). At this point he gave up his idea of poducing 
the complete works of Origen, for want of manuscripts and because he was 
"deterred by the magnitude of the task. " But no less determined to the 
"ornament or defense of the Christian religion,” he ther efore conceived 
that ^a new path might be struck out, different from the trodden ones, but 
certain, plain, and direct, leading to a demonstration of that tuth, not less 
clear and indubitable than the argumentative processes of the geometri- 
cians, who boast that they do not persuade, but compel conviction”? This 
new path took the form of a dialogue, the *Questions" named after Aunay 
(1690). The Censura philosophiae cartesianae grew out of this work. 

While at Aunay, Huet also recorded astronomical observations and took 
measurements of air pressure and temperature. Especially earlier in his life, 
Huet was interested in the sciences. He founded an important academy of 
sciences in his native Caen in 1662, which was so successful as to come to 
enjoy financial support from the king, and later he corr esponded with 
Henry Oldenburg about the activities of the Royal Society. He was led to 
the study of astr onomy by Huygens’s work, and did calculations of the 
comet of 1664 that he claimed w ere later confirmed by Auzout. He was 
also interested in anatomy, and (because he himself was ery myopic) espe- 
cially that of the ey e, dissecting hundr eds of specimens. Chemistr y, "the 
breviary of nature," was another interest, although Huet's most notable 
result in this area was a rather Paracelsan 122-hexameter Latin poem on 
salt (presented to Montausier in 1670). 

Huet’s idyll at A ulney was interr upted when in 1685 he was named 
bishop of Soissons. Because of troubles between Paris and Rome, however, 
his consecration was delayed. Eventually, in what was an exchange for posts 
in their home provinces, the bishop of Avranches proposed a swap of sees, 
and Huet was consecrated bishop of Avranches in 1692. Estimates of how 
well Huet served as bishop vary, but they are generally favorable. Ever the 
erudite, H uers administration of his diocese was based on early chur ch 
models, but temperamentally he was unsuited to a life that kept him so 
long from his study. He was allowed to abdicate in 1699, and wasgiven the 
Abbey of Fontenay instead. He then moved to the house of the J esuits in 
Paris where he lived out his days. 

Despite his bitter polemic with Car tesianism, which was not the only 
occasion on which his sensibilities were offended, Huet's attitude was gen- 
erally one of open conciliation and even of toleration. Like his friend and 


? Huet, Memoirs, Il, pp.156—57. 
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correspondent Leibniz, another gr eat er udite and polymath, and like 
Bossuet too, H uet was inter ested in the r e-unification of Christendom. 
One has the sense that he was mor e like Leibniz in this domain, seeking 
common ground between the disagr eeing parties, and less like Bossuet, 
who seems to have seen reconciliation to consist entirely in the other side 
coming over to his own. 

Because of his Protestant friends and forebears, Huet’s efforts in recon- 
ciling Christianity may have been viewed with some suspicion. The differ- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants, he thought, can be overcome “if 
both par ties w ere to pr oceed sincer ely, without bias and self-inter est;” 
instead, “they are so impassioned that they attack no less forcefully their 
own co-religionists who seek reconciliation.” Huet’s own treatment of his 
co-religionists is perhaps revealed by an incident he reports of when he was 
bishop of Avranches. There the parlement of R ouen sent to him for his 
opinion a woman bearing the anesthetic, bloodless D — evil's mark that 
indicated her as a witch. ^I candidly replied that the credulity and chastity 
of some simple women had been abused, to whom no criminal or inju- 
rious practices were otherwise imputable, and I earnestly entr eated them 
to exercise their clemency towards the ignorant vulgar; which request was 
liberally granted me.”? 

The life of Huet intersects with that of Montausier at a number of docu- 
mented points: the appointment to instr uct the Dauphin, the treatise on 
salt, and most importantly, the Censura. Not only is the Censura dedicated 
to Montausier, but it was also published, accorling to Huet, in response to 
Montausier’s insistent arguments for doing so . The dedication smacks of 
typical sev enteenth-century sy cophancy, but ther e may bea gr eat deal 
more to it that is impor tant to an understanding of the wor k itself, so 
something should be said here of that person. Charles de Sainte-Maur, 
Duc de Montausier (1610—90) was born a Higuenot and spent time at the 
Protestant academy at Sedan, but abjured sometime before 1645. He was 
loyal to the king during the Fronde, and retired after a distinguished mili- 
tary car eer follo wing near-fatal wounds. H e was placed in charge of 
Normandy (1663), which is ar ound when H uet fi rst met him. H e was 
named duke and peer (1664) for his r ole in papal negotiations. H e was 
noted for his candos even in dealing with the royal family. One example is 
of particular relevance. To a dauphin excessively taken with reading dedi- 
catory epistles to him, M ontausier pointed out that they praised him for 


3 Huetiana, Á6ff, Memoirs, II 359—60. 
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just the qualities he lacked. The funeral orations upon his death draw 
attention to his philosophical abilities, so the appamtly exaggerated claims 
in the Foreword to the Censura about his role in the genesis of the wor k 
might in fact have some basis. 

In his autobiography, Huet relates that in his y ounger years he was an 
enthusiastic student of Cartesianism. The French version of this work, usu- 
ally quoted in the literature, has it that he “belonged body and soul to 
Cartesianism.” What Huet actually said is ther eby rather exaggerated, but 
the original in fact indicates mor e than a dispassionate curiosity . When 
Descartes published the Principles, Huet says, 


I could not rest until I had procured and thoroughly perused his book; and 
I cannot easily express the admiration which this new mode of philosophiz- 
ing excited in my young mind, which was ignorant of the ancient sects, 
[e vetarum Sectarum rudi], when, from the simplest and plainest principles, 
I saw so many dazzling wonders brought forth, and the whole fabric of the 
world and the natur e of things, as it w ere, spontaneously springing into 
existence. In fact, I was for many y ears closely engaged in the study of 
Cartesianism,‘ and especially when I beheld so many grav and learned men 
in Holland and Germany attached to it as if by a kind of fascination; and I 
long wandered in the mazes of this reasoning delirium, till mature years and 
a full examination of the system fr om its foundations, compelled me to 
renounce it, as I obtained demonstrativ e proof that it was a baseless str uc- 
ture, and tottered from the very ground. 


This account was written, and cer tainly was published, many y ears after 
the events related here, but in manuscript material from an earlier period, 
Huet indicates much the same relation to Cartesianism by saying that he 
was an impassioned par tisan, and that he was disabused of Car tesianism 
"only when age, study and reflection yielded maturity of mind.” 

Neither of the abo ve accounts indicates what the full examination of a 
mature mind found so problematic as to bring about such a dramatic aver- 
sion from Cartesianism. (We know at great length what he ultimately found 
problematic, for he published it as the Censura.) It is also impor tant to 
know when the aversion took place, since certain otherwise plausible expla- 
nations of it ar e ruled out depending on ho w early it occurr ed. A related 
question that is less ob vious than it fi rst appears is why H uet wrote the 


^ Ac per multos cete annos arctissime [read: artissime] devinctum me tenuit Caresianae 
factionis studium. The standard French translation rather o verstates H uet's devotion to 
Cartesianism at this point: "Durant plusieurs années, j'appartins corps et ame au cartésian- 
isme..." Huet, Mémoires, p.23. 

> Commentarius 1L, 182-83; Mémoires IL, 23; Censure de la Réponse, p.3 The context for 
the last comment is, as will be seen belo w, Regis's statement at the outset of the Réponse 
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Censura, and related to it is the question of why he waited so long, as he 
appeared to do, befor e actually publishing it. These may all be questions 
beyond biographical details, bearing on the philosophical interpretation 
and significance generally of the Censura. 

An omnibus answer to these questions is that Hiet was a courtly careerist. 
One very unflattering account in the period comes from Mme. de Sévigné, 
who thought that Huet attacked Descartes only to please Montausier, and 
that he did not understand what he was attacking. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Pelissier supposes that the ejection of learning by the Cartesians was 
but a pretext, and that Huet, “who always had a courtly mentality,” gave 
up Cartesianism because it would have been an obstacle to the adv ance- 
ment of his career. Pelissier's thesis is supported to some extent by Huet’s 
own correspondence. To Bossuet on 5 A pril 1692 he wr ote, “knowing 
that the king did not want the doctrine of D — escartes spreading in his 
realm, I took myself to be acting in accord with his intentions in writing 
a book three years ago that clearly shows the basic defects and pernicious 
consequences of this doctrine. "^ B ut acting in accor d with the king ’s 
intentions, and acting only because of them are not the same, and such 
venal sacrifi ce of intellectual v alues to narr ow self-inter est is har d to 
attribute to H uet. In his autobiography, Huet observes, in passing, that 
"from early youth it had been a principal object with me to become per- 
sonally acquainted with all whom I heard mentioned as eminent for gen- 
ius and learning." The rest of this work is a long illustration of how 
exclusively Huet sought the favor, not of the politically connected, but of 
the learned, and that he did so as a step to incr easing his own learning. 
The only evidence of cour. tly self-promotion was his thr owing a chess 
match to the Duke de Longueville, governor of Normandy, who did not 
like to lose. Charity alone suggests charity as at least as likely an expla- 
nation of this little episode. M oreover, there is a great deal of evidence 
of pursuing studies, contrar y to his cour tly inter ests. I n 1662, H uet 
rejected the offer of the position of counselor in Rouen because it would 
take time from his studies, and later, when instructing the Dauphin dur- 
ing the day at Versailles, he spent nights in the libraries in P aris. Huet, 
who referred to the “fetters of the court," was no mere courtier. A more 


that like all extraordinary works, those of Descartes were initially rejected, but then gained 
adherents. Huet contested this claim on all counts, eventually pointing to his own case. 
The key question will be what it was about Caresianism that Huet came to realize with his 
maturity of mind acquired by age, study, and reflection. 

5 Bossuet, Correspondence, V, p.107 f£ 
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plausible, and mor e favorable, account of the  Censurz's genesis will be 
offered in the next section below. 

The Censura first appeared in 1689. In it, Huet attacks Descartes on a 
number of key points, beginning with his method of doubt, and mo ving 
on to the criterion of tr uth, his view of the human mind, pr oofs for the 
existence of G od, and so on. Citing chapter and v erse from his wor ks, 
Huet clearly has the eponymous founder of Car tesianism as his principal 
target. Yet he also aims at the Car tesians, most especially M alebranche. 
Among them, only Henricus Regius is actually named; but when, in cata- 
loguing the "stains on the Cartesian philosophy," Huet says that Descartes 
himself was far mor e modest than his follo wers, he has M alebranche in 
mind. (ch.8, sec.3) Descartes feigned ignorance, according to Huet, but in 
fact borrowed practically all he wr ote; his follo wers also make a sho w of 
their ignorance, which in their case is real. Chapter and verse are not cited 
from Malebranche, but his Search After Truth is clearly the text that Huet 
has in mind for his attack. 

Because it was not only Descartes but his followers who were attacked, 
and not in kindly terms, a response to the Censura was assured, especially 
since the work was quickly and widely read (it went through four further 
editions in less than fi ve years). The response that H uet describes in his 
foreword to the ‘94 Censura was international; it came fr om Eberhard 
Schweling, professor at Bremen, Johannes Schotanus, professor at Franeker, 
Andreas Petermann, professor at Leipzig, Burchard De Volder, professor at 
Leiden, and others. The step-b y-step refutation ofthe Censura, or the 
attempt thereat, even was used as a student ex ercise at the U niversity of 
Leiden." Whether by default or b y election, P ierre-Sylvain Regis, whom 
Huet dubbed the “P rince of the Car tesians," was the principal v  oice 
responding among the French Cartesians. Pasquier Quesnel took his 
Systéme (1690) to be, in part, a response to Huet. But Regiss main rebut- 
tal, obviously, was the Réponse, which appeared in 1691. This is an exceed- 
ingly important document in the history of Cartesianism, since in it Regis 
purports to reply not just in defense of Descartes, but of the Cartesians. 

Regis was the main French defender of Cartesianism, but he was not the 
only one. In what opened up a complicated, multi-corner ed struggle in 
1694, a disciple of M alebranche, Henri Lelevel, defended his master not 
only against Huet, but also to some extent against the Birisian professor Jean 
Du Hamel, who had attacked R egis as well. But Lelevel was r esponding 


7 For more on De Volder's defense of Descartes, see Lodge, “Burchard De Volder.” 
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primarily to Regis’s attack on Malebranche in his Système. The intervention 
by Lelev el was an instanceof the attempt to claim the pur eline of 
Cartesianism, an intramural struggle contested by the Cartesians more 
openly and with greater venom than any of their extramural battles. h any 
case, Lelevel's intervention was likely not the whole explanation of why 
Malebranche himself did not engage the battle with Huet. 

Not all of the r eaction to the °89 Censura was negative. Most notably, 
Leibniz, after reading what must hav e been a manuscript of D e Volder's 
reply to Huet, thought so highly of the Censura that in a letter to Huet of 
1692 he proposed adding some of his own criticisms to a future edition. 
Four years later, in a letter to Nicaise, Leibniz still had the same thought.’ 
Pellison (-Fontanier) was another who liked the work, and his response is 
an indication of the sectarian fl avor of the Car tesian wars. S oon after 
beginning the Censura, Pellison wrote to H uet as follo ws: “It is not that 
I do not admire Descartess intelligence in many things; it is just that 
I don't want to worship him, and that is enough to be completely excom- 
municated from this sect....] hav e a more modest view of things, saying 
only that it might be so, unlike his proponents who say, it must be so and 
cannot be otherwise"? 

Although other churchmen found the Censura to their liking, Bossuet, 
who had always been something of a Car tesian fello w-traveler, was dis- 
turbed b y it. Arnauld, of course, despised the wor k, calling ita ^ puny 
book." “I dont know of anything good to be found in Huet’s book against 
Descartes except its Latin.... T o exaggerate P yrrhonism as he does o ver- 
turns religion; for faith is based onr — eligion, of which w e can be sur e 
through knowledge of certain facts. If there are no human facts of which 
we can be cer tain, then ther e will be nothing on which faith might be 
based." ? It seems that Huet approached both Bossuet and Arnauld about 
a reply to Regis and was hurt when neither of them encouraged him to 
make one. However, if an initial reply from the Cartesians was assured, a 
subsequent reply to them was no less so, despite Hiet’s claim that he never 
replied. Of Schweling he said, “it would hav e been easy to confute him, 
and many other minute philosophers, partakers of the same delusion; 


8 Sämtliche Schriften Y Reihe, VI (1957) let. 127, pp. 270-72, let. 259, pp. 455-58; VII 
(1964) let. 158, p .328; Journal des scav ans, April 1693, pp. 122-24. Cousin, Fragments, 
vol.4, pp. 142-44. 

? Pelissier, les papiers de Huet, pp.58—60. Pelisson, the author of a work advocating tol- 
eration, was also led to obser ve that H uet's dealing with the Car tesians was more timely 
than attacking atheists, pagans, Jews, and infidels. 

10 Arnauld, Oeuvres III, p. 425. 
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but what limit could be set to this disputation? The two great pillars of this 
sect, Rohault and Clerselier, from the latter of whom I have received some 
marks of friendship, patiently suffered their opinions to be contr overted. 
For my own part, having been accustomed to r eap other fruits from phi- 
losophy than the ar t of contending b y disparagement and abuse, I easily 

despised the sar casms thr own out against me, andr evenged them b y 
silence; nor did I ever deign a reply to vain and futile reasonings raked up 
from the dust of the schools. "!! The fact is that Huet, far from remaining 
silent, did reply to Regis, in whom he found the same pride, arr. ogance, 
and vanity that he had come to despise in D escartes. In his preface to the 
Réponse, Regis says that the objections I:scartes solicited to hisMeditations 
were such that all that has been objected since has been more of the same, 
or that if there has been something new, it deserves more pity than reply. 
Huet commented in the Censure de la Réponse: “This proud and dismissive 
treatment is typical of their treatment of everything opposed to their doc- 
trine.” He continued that “it was with this dismissiv e tone that Descartes 
often eluded the attacks of his adversaries, and his disciples imitate his 
vanity.” (p.3) 

The form that H uet’s reply took is rather complicated. H is procedure 
was to interleave and annotate his copies of the '89 Censure and the Réponse, 
and then to use this material for the long additions he made in the '94 
Censura. Although he nev er produced an edition of the Censura beyond 
the '94 edition, he interleaved and went on annotating his copy of the '94 
Censura as late as 1713, mainly with additional references to a heterogene- 
ous group of authors: among others, Plato, Apuleius, Hermes Trismegistus, 
Aquinas, Leibniz, and especially Augustine. Huet also left an unpublished 
manuscript entitled Censure de la Réponse..., from which the additions to 
the '94 Censura may hav e been deriv ed, although the r everse derivation 
seems more likely. This Censure de la Réponse à la Censure is a 125-page text 
that was likely intended b y Huet to be a complete wor k, and, at some 
point, to be published as such. I t contains an extensiv e index, a styliz ed 
title-page with pseudonym, as w ell as a letter , in H uet's hand, fr om the 
“publisher” of the work, which states that, when he was sent the wok from 
France, he was not informed as to why the work was incomplete. 

The Censure de la Réponse is “incomplete” in exactly the sense in which 
the additional material in the '94 Censura is incomplete as a r esponse to 
Regis, and in which Huet’s annotations to the Réponse and the '89 Censura 


" Huet, Memoirs Il, pp. 352—53. 
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are incomplete as peparations for a esponse to Regis. In all these instances, 
Huet left off responding to Regis at almost exactly the same point, section 
three of chapter two. The Censure de la Réponse ends at this point, the addi- 
tions to the ‘94 Censura essentially end at this point, and the extensiv e 
underlining and annotations to the Réponse end at this point. This is not to 
say that Huet gave up his reading of the Réponse, or that his r eading was 
anything less than serious. For there are, right to the end, bits of under- 
lining, a few grammatical corrections, and even an occasional argument. 
For example, in section two of chapter four Huet writes that, according to 
Descartes, the idea of God as something set before the mind is the image 
of an infinite and supremely perfect thing. Regis objects that the idea of 
God is not the image of the pefect thing, but the perfect thing itself. Huet 
comments, "from this it follo ws that G od is an idea. " (More on this in 
chapter seven below.) And, of course, Huet was still annotating his copy of 
the '94 Censura at least as late as 1713. N onetheless, it is undeniable that 
Huet’s attitude in responding underwent a dramatic change, a change for 
which there is no strictly philosophical explanation whatsoevr. There is no 
difference in the importance of the material beyond section three of book 
two, or in the quality of R egiss criticism of it, for example. A diff erent 
kind of explanation ther efore seems called for; it lies not in the Censura 
itself, but in an altogether different kind of work. 

Huets Nouveaux mémoires pour ser vir al ‘histoire du car tésianisme was 
written during the winter of 1691—92, thus not long after the appearance 
of the Réponse. It is dedicated to Regis, “the Prince of the Cartesians,” who 
is said to be "known in the streets and the salons as the protector of subtle 
matter, the patr on of globules and the defender of v ortices." The ironic 
tone of the dedication is appropriate to the wor k. The premise of the 
Nouveaux mémoir es is that, reports to the contrar y notwithstanding, 
Descartes is alive and is teaching philosophy in Lapland, wher e he passes 
for a Lapp because of his small stature, dark beard, and swarthy complex- 
ion. J okes aside, H uet quotes B aillet’s recently published biography of 
Descartes in claiming that D escartes quit Holland for Sweden because of 
the “onerous quality of being humankind’s oracle.” In addition, Huet has 
Descartes say that his poof for the existence of God is taken from Anselm, 
and that he found it in Aquinas’s Summa, but did not disclose this fact lest 
his reputation suffer. Huet has Descartes further relate that even though he 
knows that the cogito is an argument involving three terms, he says that it 
is a simple proposition with only two in order to avoid objections. 

What is to be made of this “naughty philosophical burlesque”? For one 
thing, it was not well received, at least not in certain quarters. D'Alembert 
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must have been speaking for many Cartesians and non-Cartesians alike, in 
his éloge for Huet. “Despite his best eff orts, the bishop of A vranches was 
unable to ridicule D escartes, something that is not easily done to such a 
great man; if someone was ridiculed [b y this work], I regret to say, it was 
not him." Generally, it has been regarded as something of an embarrass- 
ment. Why did Huet write it? 

In his letter to Bossuet of 5 April 1692, Huet explains: 


Regis, the gr eat defender of the [Car tesian] sect, published a r eply to my 
[Censura]...in which I am maligned although I had mistr eated neither him 
nor his person. I nev ertheless ignored this insult; but, this winter , with an 
eye-problem keeping me from study, I amused myself by writing a little story 
roughly like Daniel’s Voyage [dans la lune]. The aim of this work was to ridi- 
cule the Cartesian philosophy, but with no intention on my par t of pub- 
lishing it. But five or six Jesuits, upon my reading it to them, liked it more 
than I could have hoped for, and, assuring me that it would harm the 
Cartesian side mor e than all the Christian and dogmatic texts appearing 
daily, strongly urged me to publish it. '? 


Huet seems to have been prepared to trade insult for insult. B ut beyond 
this pettiness, he may have perceived that the source of his mistreatment 
by Regis was the pride, arr ogance, and vanity of Car tesianism itself. (Of 
this theme, much more below.) If this was his perception, then perhaps the 
explanation of his dramatic change in attitude was the realization that the 
only response to the Cartesian ridicule of his humanistic antiquarian wlues 
was ridicule. Amusement would har dly have been the motiv e for writing 
the Nouveaux mémoires, and his determination to publish, despite initial 
failure to receive royal approbation for it, indicates that he was not merely 
responding to the encouragement of his Jesuit friends. The work was first 
published under a pseudonym in the the Mercure Gallant of S eptember 
1692. M oreover, H uet continued annotating '94 — Censura, and he also 
annotated the Nouveaux M émoires and saw it thr ough thr ee editions 
beyond the '94 Censura. This work was not the mer e bagatelle that Huet 
tried to portray it as, and it required no less eyesight than work on the 
Censura. 

The question then becomes why he published ‘94 Censura at all. In the 
foreword to that edition, he complains of the lack of r espect for his work 
and person as the reason why he could not endure in silence Regis’s reply 
on behalf of the Cartesians. But he also says that he restricts his attention 


? D'Alember t, Histoire IL, p. 481. 
13 Bossuet, Correspondence, V, p. 107 ff. 
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to the first chapter, since it contains the foundation of the Catesian system, 
such that its downfall spells the downfall of the whole. In short, even with 
his change of attitude, a philosophical refutation of Cartesianism for him 
was still a valid response to its pride, arrogance, and vanity." 


2. The Censura: Why and When? 


Why did Huet write the Censura? A related question is, why did he publish 
it? This is a different question, of some significance, for Huet wrote works, 
related to the topic of the Censura, that he did not publish. A good exam- 
ple is the Traité, which, when published posthumously, proved to have an 
importance of the magnitude of the Censure itself. Another example is the 
Censure de la réponse à la censure, Huet’s reply to Regiss defense of Carte- 
sianism against the Censura. The extant ms of this wok was left in a egret- 
tably deplorable state of illegibility that no w makes publication of it 
unfeasible, but Huet himself could have overcome that obstacle. That he 
was inclined to respond to Regis in print is bey ond question, since he in 
fact did so in the '94 Censura. Finally, there is the related question of why 
Huet published the Censura when he did, which is r elated to the addi- 
tional question of when he arrived at the views expressed in it. That he 
published the wor k only in 1689 is on the face of it rather surprising, 
coming rather late in the history of Cartesianism and Huet' relation to it. 
The latter thee questions, obviously, depend to a large extent on the answr 
to the first one. 

So, why did Huet write the Censura in the frst place? There seem to be two 
interesting sorts of answer, beyond the unlikely one of v enal self-interest.’ 
One is that he took the Censura to be a defense of the Catholic faith against 
what he per ceived—correctly as the contingencies of later histor y would 
have it-as a major threat to it. (Whether Cartesianism in fact necessarily 
poses a threat in the sense that the corect interpretation of its views makes 
it incompatible with Catholicism is an altogether different question from 
the historical question of the use to which it was actually put. The same 
distinction in question needs to be drawn, of course, with respect to other 
major figures of the period. The later infl uence of Locke, S pinoza, Bayle 


^ For more on Huet’ life and works, see the editor's introduction to ACP. 

5 See Rapetti, Huet, who sees a multiplicity of reasons, of two sorts: external or extrinsic 
reasons of the sort related by Mme de Sevigné, viz. the effort to please Montausier, or just 
the Jesuits; and internal reasons of the sort discussed below. 
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and others might well have appeared abhorrent to them.) A second kind 
of answer is that Huet felt the need to defend himself, specifically against 
the Cartesians. Once again the questions ar e related, for as will be seen 
below, in defending himself, Huet would have taken himself to be defend- 
ing the Catholic faith. 

The defense of Catholicism emerges, explicitly , as a r eason for writing 
and publishing in the preface of the work, which, though largely a kowtow- 
ing dedication to Montausier, also reveals Huet's motivations. He explains 
that from the probing conversations he had with him, Montausier came to 
agree with his vie w that despite D escartes’s initial display of doubt, he 
emerged as a dogmatist, and that Descartess dogmatism was of a very dan- 
gerous sort. For "although [Descartes] teaches that philosophy, which is a 
product of the human mind, should submit to faith, which comes fr om 
God, he in fact adjusted the faith to the principles of his philosophy (ACP, 
64) ‘The danger, or actual catastr ophe as H uet saw it, is that D escartes's 
philosophy is either groundless or demonstrably false. Thus, in the interest 
of the true religion, Montausier urged Huet to publish his views. 

Huet' account goes as follows. Montausier elicits from him the reasons 
for his apparent disapproval of Cartesianism. Persuaded that Cartesianism 
is both defectiv e and danger ous, M ontausier urges H uet to publish his 
arguments. Huet resists on two grounds, that it would be both imprudent 
and inappropriate to do so: in the first instance, that there would be a hor- 
net's nest of Car tesians stirred against him, and that he had competing 
responsibilities in the second. In rebuttal of the first, Montausier provided 
what might hav e been an epigraph for the Censura itself: “ for him who 
perceives the truth, the power and number of adversaries is not to be feaed.” 
(ACP, 65) Huets account of the second ground of his resistance is not 
entirely clear. One reading is that at the time of the initial conversations, his 
“recently imposed " duties as précepteur to the D auphin kept him fr om 
responding; then later his status as a cleric made it inappr opriate to do so. 
Another is that the pr oblem all along was his clerical status. I n any case, 
Montausier responded to the latter with two arguments: frst, that a man of 
the cloth is best in a position to defend the Chur ch; second, that such 
polemic was under taken by clerics as early as the Chur ch Fathers against 
pagan philosophers with no standing that posed a danger to the faith. AII 
the more reason, he said, why H uet should take up the standar d against 
"a Christian whose teaching is opposed to the tenets of Christ, his influence 
and example por tending complete disaster for posterity.” (A CB 64) 
Montausier might have had in mind such polemics as that waged by 
Augustine against the M anichees; but even intramural polemic had nev er 
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been absent from clerical life, as spectacular cases such as the debate betwen 
Abelard and William of Champeaux had sho wn, and as that betw een 
Malebranche and Arnauld was soon to sho w again. In any case, for these 
and “many more” arguments, Huet gave in to Montausier’s entreaties and 
produced the Censura. 

When these conversations between Huet and M ontausier took place is 
not entirely clear. They could hav e taken place as early as 1668, when 
Montausier was named governor of the dauphin and enlisted Hiet as sous- 
précepteur soon thereafter, or even earlier in the decade when M ontausier 
was placed in military charge of Normandy. And they could have come at 
any time up to the publication of the 89 Censura, since Montausier did not 
die until 1690; but the likelihood is that ther elevant conversations had 
occurred at least five years earlier. 

Searching for Latin versions of the posthumous Traité de la foiblesse de 
l'esprit humain, Maia Neto discovered one as a par t of the much larger 
work that H uet planned to publish, in i ve par ts, under the title 
Quaestionarum Alnetarum.'6 He dates the ms to between 1680, when Huet 
finishes as sous-précepteur, and 1685, when there is extant correspondence 
with the Jesuit Charles de La Rue apparently discussing the woik." The ms 
begins with a syllabus that gives what later turns out to be the titles of the 
books and chapter headings, not only of the posthumous/7aité, which was 
to have been the fi rst part, but of what later is published as the Censura, 
right up to half of the fourh part. Huet received advice in correspondence, 
recently published, '* to publish separately only the wor k against the 
Cartesians (i.e. the Censura) and the fourth part, comparing Christian and 
pagan doctrines. In the event, Huet in 1690 published, as a single wor k 
under the title A/netanae Questiones, the third part (on the agr eement of 
faith and r eason), the four th part, and the originally planned fi. fth part 
(comparing Christian and pagan morals). As originally planned, the 
Censura was to be *a kind of empirical corr oboration, as Maia Neto puts 
it, “of the thesis argued for in the Traité, that man cannot attain truth with 
certainty." Maia Neto argues that since the par t that it was supposed to 
corroborate had been suppr essed, the Censura could only be published 
separately. But with the suppression, the question remained open why he 


16 Maia Neto, “Charron and Huet.” 

7 Rapetti also dates the Censura to the early 16808, partly on the basis of dates inscribed 
in Huet’s copies of Descartess works that, as was his custom, he underlined and annotated 
in preparation for the work. Rapetti, Huet, p.87, and n.23 ibid. 

55 [n particular from the Jesuit De la Rue, Repetti, Huet, p.84 
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should accede to de La Rue’s advice and publish it at all. For with the Traité 
suppressed, it would still be empirical confi rmation of a thesis that H uet 
had not published. An explanation is to be found in the last section (5) 
below. 

In addition to the duty to defend Catholicism, shaed by so many others, 
there was another defense to be mounted, moe specific and closer to home. 
For the Cartesians were not content to propose views that were perceived as 
inimical to Catholicism, but in the person of M alebranche they attacked 
Huet himself. As he was later to confess, H uet was not one to let such an 
attack pass. Huet comments in a foreword to the '94 Censura on the brou- 
haha that had been stirred by the '89 Censura, that included attacks on him 
^... in conversation, in schools, in public pr onouncements by the learned 
and statements from magistrates, in speeches, letters and celebrated poems. 
Indeed, even wise men in this gr oup, old friends of mine, did not r estrain 
themselves lest they be distracted b y our friendship, preferring to forswear 
a friend rather than their opinion." (ACP, 46)? Nonetheless, Huet reports, 
he was able to ignore all this as beyond his purpose in writing. But the situ- 
ation changed with the Réponse from Regis. "I would have in fact endured 
[this public rebuttal] without complaint if he had shown proper respect for 
my position and person, and had not, begnd all politeness and een human 
decency, hurled at me things wor thier of legal action than any r esponse 
from me." (Ibid.) Huet might have put his complaint in just this language 
because a reviewer of Regiss work for the Journal des Scavants had claimed 
that “[Regis’s] reply will be all the better r eceived in that, while defending 
Descartes's doctrine, he has tried to respect entirely the person and dignity 
of [Huet]."?? Thus far, Huet’s defense of himself even insofar as that defense 
represented a defense of Catholicism, could hav e been motivated only the 
'94 Censura. A nearly identical set of concerns with r espect to the '89 
Censura are to be found a decade earlier. 

On 13 August 1674, Pierre-Daniel Huet was inducted into the French 
Academy. Then forty-three years of age, he later said that he was aaluctant 
initiate, perceiving involvement with the Academy as inimical to his schol- 
arly pursuits, and agreeing to join only because of the supparof his friends, 
most notably of Bossuet, with whom he was at that poinsous-précepteur to 
the Dauphin.^' Huet had by then published three works of note: the work 


1 "Ihe Cartesian Pierre Cally was the old friend. Huet, Memoirs, vol.2, pp.351—52. 
20 Journal des Scavants, 21 May 1691, p.213. 
?! H uet, Memoirs, vol. 2, pp. 182-83. 
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on the ar t of translating, discussing both ho w it is best done and also 
specific translations, especially of Scriptur e, inv olving Arabic, H ebrew, 
Syriac, and Greek, as well as Latin and F rench of course. A second wor k 
comprised his life and wor ks of O rigen, along with annotation and 
commentary. The third work, appearing prefixed to Mme. de La Fayette's 
Zayde in 1670, was a histor y of the novel, which in H uers view was trans- 
mitted through ancient Greece from the East. With such interests as these, it 
is not surprising that Huet used the occasion of his induction to insinu- 
ate what would become the ^ quarrel of the ancients and moderns.” 
Discussing his only credential for admission to the Academy, he bemoaned 
the disappearance of ancient literature, “which in this century is little val- 
ued, is banished fr om refined society, and is r elegated to the dust and 
obscurity of a few cartels.” Implicated in this unwarranted neglect of antiq- 
uity are the Car tesians, especially in so far as they impugn the v alue of 
memory.” That the Cartesians should be faulted in this regard is not at all 
surprising if one looks ahead fi fteen years to the Censura. What is sur- 
prising is that H uet should ev er have been fav orably inclined to ward 
Cartesianism. F or D escartess disparagement of antiquarian values and 
memory” as the faculty of their apprehension are not hidden in his work. 
So the question remains open as to what led Huet from the early “admi- 
ration which this new mode of philosophy excited in [his] young mind” to 
his view of it as a “reasoning delirium,” a “baseless structure tottering from 
the very ground.” 

What was it, then, that converted Huet from an enthusiastic student of 
Cartesianism to its bitterest, most outspoken critic? Quite apart from the 
maturation of which he speaks, what occasioned H uet’s re-examination 
and consequent re-evaluation of Descartes, and specifically on the perni- 
cious role his philosophy was per ceived to play in the emerging querelle? 
Huet himself, alas, does not tell us, at least not in the Memoirs, or in any 
other published work. Even the Censure de la Réponse, in which he says he 
was “an impassioned par tisan, and was disabused of Car tesianism only 
when age, study, and reflection yielded maturity of mind,” was written no 
earlier than eighteen years after his induction into the Aademy, and in any 
case does not tell us what his matur e mind found pr oblematic about 
Cartesianism, or in what wor ks he first found it, or exactly when he fi rst 


? H uet, Discours, p.7. 
?5 That is, of corpor eal memory. The issue of intellectual memor y is a rather diff erent 
case. See Schouls, Descartes and The Possibility of Science; Gonzalez, Descartes, ch.2. 
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did so. The classic wor ks on H uet of Avenel, Bartholmess, Flottes and 
Tolmer are not of much direct help in answering these questions.” 

Perhaps there is a defnitive answer to be found in the mass of his unpub- 
lished correspondence, which begs for attention for so many other seasons 
as well. Meanwhile, one might naturally look beyond Descartess own cor- 
pus to the wor ks of his follo wers, especially in so far as they might hav e 
impugned the value of memory and thereby of antiquarian values. Except 
for the single wok discussed below, there seems to be nothing of elevance. 
So, for example, Gerauld de Cordemoy has a Discours physique sur la pawle 
of 1668, an ex ercise in empirical linguistics, or cognitiv e science as w e 
might say; but there is nothing there to offend. Indeed, he discusses mem- 
ory, but only in an effort to improve it and thereby enable it to ser ve elo- 
quence.” Similarly, Louis de LaForge in his Traité de l'esprit de l'homme of 
1666 treats of memory, as well as imagination, but his too is a clinically 
anodyne account, as befi ts the wor k of a physician, and he too aims to 
advance the cause of eloquence based on these faculties.” Perhaps, then, 
some personal contact with the Cartesians, at the more or less formal con- 
férences proliferating in Paris, or with Cor demoy, who from March 1673 
was also involved with the Dauphin’s instruction, or with Bossuet himself 
whom Huet recognized as a Cartesian sympathizer? Perhaps so, but Huet 
himself traces no such complaint in hisWemoirs, where, having mentioned 
all these possible sources without implicating them, he implicitly indicates 
that they were not in fact sources. 


^ The context is Regiss comment at the outset of his preface that like all extraordinary 
works, those of Descartes were initially rejected, but then gradually gained adherents. Huet 
contests this claim on all counts, pointing to the abandonment of impor tant principles of 
Descartess by Rohault, Cordemoy and even Regis himself (according to the third page of 
his preface). The last example of the failure of the Cartesian tide claimed by Regis is Huet 
himself Censure de la Réponse, P.3, renumbered 20. 

25 Bartholmess, does, however, offer the following. “Thirty years before the publication of 
the Censura, on 14 August 1659, Vossius had written to H uet: ‘I do not dispute D escartes's 
genius or refinement. Nevertheless, what is the refinement of a man who in his wor ks never 
remembers those from whom he has most copied? And with espect to genius, my admiration 
for it ends when it is preferred to truth.’ One is tempted to believe that it was these words that 
converted Huet; at a minimum, the Censura is but a commentary and justification for them. 
Descartes is there accused of these two things: what is of v alue in his teaching comes fr om 
others, and what there is of originality is at the expense of tr uth.” Bartholmess, Huet, p.10. 
Vossius remarkably adumbrates what is attacked in the Censura, but it is hard to believe that 
this letter b y itself could hav e converted Huet. On the other hand, if H uers conversations 
with Montausier took place before 1674 and the publication of Malebranche's Search After 
Truth, then the signifi cance of Vossius possible role in H uet's aversion from Cartesianism 
needs to be taken more seriously. 

6 Cor demoy, Oeuvres, p.245. 

?' LaF orge, Oeuvres, p.270. 
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One important event, in any case, which was identified as such by Huet 
himself, was his intr oduction to the wor k of S extus Empiricus. Around 
1662, Louis de Cormis, who had been banished from his post as president 
of the parlement of Aix (P rovence), arrived in Caen bearing an intr oduc- 
tory letter to Huet from Mme. de Rambouillet. He and Huet talked a 
great deal over some period of time, especially about ancient philosophy. 
Cormis was a skeptic, and heled H uet toa car. eful study of S. extus 
Empiricus, whose wor ks might hav e already been kno wn to him fr om 
Cicero's De Academica and Diogenes Laertius’s Lives.” Later, Huet was to 
attribute the content of the pseudonymous, posthumous Traité to Cormis. 
But such an introduction need not have been a conversion to skepticism, 
and might well have reinforced such Car tesian views as H uet then held, 
both with arguments against the reliability of the senses, and with the soit 
of uncertainty that might be surmountable only with the cogito and 
Cartesian method generally. What is needed is an explanation of H uet’s 
dissatisfaction with Car tesianism and what might hav e been a r eturn to 
Sextus with a very different attitude. 

A crucial event, in any case, was H uet's encounter with M alebranche’s 
Search After Truth, which may have precipitated Huet’s dramatic volte- 
face.” We may nev er kno w for sur e; what is sur e, ho wever, is that if 
Malebranche’s gr eat wor k did not initiate H _uet’s negativ e vie w of 
Cartesianism, it at the very least confirmed that view. Moreover, Huet’s 
reaction to the Search After Truth gives a sense of what was at stake in this, 
and perhaps every, instance of skepticism. It is worth beginning with this 
last issue, for it motivates the Huet—Malebranche connection as something 
of more than merely antiquarian interest. 


3. The Birth of Skepticism 


What, if anything, can be kno wn? On the face of it, the issue raised b. y 
skepticism should be a straightfor ^ wardly decidable factual question. 

Whether it is known, for example, that gold dissolves in aqua regia can be 
answered, if an answer is needed, by going through the procedure of plac- 
ing an amount of gold in aqua r egia. Moreover, the knowledge is datable 
in the sense that we can ascertain, at least in principle, when it was first 


28 Maia Neto, “Huet cartésien,” n.11. 
? Robinet has noted the Huet-Malebranche connection. According to him, “the Search 
After Truth, whose first three books had appeared the previous May, is certainly included in 
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known whether gold dissolv es in aqua r egia, and no w we even have an 
explanation of what we have long claimed to know in this case. Or, to take 
another example, if someone doubts that I kno w how to constr uct the 
golden section, I can demonstrate the relevant theorem from Euclid, step 
by step from definitions, axioms and postulates, the kno wledge of which 
one is hard-pressed to deny. Again just prima facie, it would seem para- 
doxical not to accept that in the end one pr operly knows how to divide a 
line so that the shorter segment stands to the longer as the longer segment 
stands to the whole. At a very minimum, the burden of proof would seem 
to lie with those questioning these instances of putative knowledge. Yet it 
is ob vious, both historically and on the contemporar y epistemological 
scene, that there is no straightforward resolution of the issue of skepticism, 
which is debated fiom positions of apparently equal antecedent plausibility 
The defense of skepticism is no less fr equent a topic than the rebuttal of 
skepticism. This suggests, of course, that the issue is not a factual question 
at all, but a conceptual one, inv olving what is meant b y knowledge. Nor 
did we need to await Wittgenstein for this insight. Not incidentally, when 
in the Search Malebranche described the Academic skeptics as by their own 
admission the most ignorant of all men, Huet commented that this was a 
"false argument turning on the ambiguity of the wor d 'know ...[for it is 
not as if] the Academics, when they say that they knov nothing, allow that 
other men do know something." But what kind of conceptual issue is it? 
Might it even be a relatively trivial lexicographical issue, as Hiet’s comment 
might suggest? 


this Academic censure [that is, the Discours delivered by Huet at his induction into the 
Academy] which pr ecedes the Censura philosophiae car tesianae of 1689. ” R obinet, 
Malebranche et Leibniz, p.30. A main part of the thesis here is in support of Robinet, but it 
is advanced with less certainty. First, Rodis-Lewis has since argued that Huet’s annotations 
to his copy of the Search, which is the evidence on which Robinet relies, were made over a 
period of time at least up to 1687. What’s not clear is ho w much of the wor k Huet had 
read, and with what effect on him, before August of 1674. Robinet himself realizes that an 
important fly-leaf annotation could not have been written until after Huet saw the second 
volume of the Search (1675). (In what must be a coquille from the future general editor of 
Malebranche’s Oeuvres completes, Robinet states that Huet was inducted in 1673, which 
would have made it impossible for Huet to have read any of the Search, which dates from 
1674. Huet was in fact inducted in the latter yar. Avenel, Histoire, p.174. fn 2. Also, Huet, 
Discours.) Second, Robinet’s footnote reference is defective, and while the quotation above 
from Huet can be verified, the subsequent implication of the Car tesians is not obvious. It 
is clearly not in the published version of Huet's speech. But no matter; the concern here is 
that Huet's condemnation of the Cartesians not come before he read Malebranche. 

3° Popkin, “Bishop Huet's Remarks,”p.15. Rodis-Lewis, "Huet lecteur de Malebranche,” 
p.174. The rest of Huet’s comment is also of relevance here. When Malebranche attributes 
the Academics’ motivation to their wanting to appear independently-minded [pour se faire 
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There is a large body of literature dealing with skepticism that might be 
summarized by the title of one notable contribution to it, “Can the skeptic 
live his skepticism?” According to Myles Burnyeat, the title of whose paper 
was just cited, the skeptics distinction between appearance, which may be 
accepted, and reality, which involves belief and tr uth, applies not just to 
sensory experience, but also, as we might say, to argument as well. So, for 
example, that skeptic might legitimately fi nd himself accepting on the 
basis of his sensor y experience honey as sweet, but also accepting on the 
basis of an argument the conclusion that contrar y claims hav e equal 
strength, but withour believing what is r eally and truly the case in either 
instance. The upshot, ho wever, is that the skeptic cannot liv e his skepti- 
cism precisely at the point that he defi nes his position in terms of such 
philosophical conclusions. The issue is not the commonly raised practical 
one of whether he can negotiate thr ough life b y accepting only such 
appearances as honey seeming to be sw eet. Instead, it is a logical one of 
whether he can accept the philosophical appearance that contrar y claims 
have equal strength. The first case does not pose the pr oblem because the 
appearance is a state diffrent from, or at least logically independent of the 
assent to it. But the philosophical appearance, according to Burnyeat, just 
is the assent to the argument, which is to say, assent to it as true. And it is 
at this point that the skeptic fails to live his skepticism. 

Even if judgment is suspended hee about the merit of Burnyeat’s argu- 
ment, he nonetheless insinuates an element that incidentally resonates 
with Descartess views on acceptance, discussed below, namely that the 
issue of skepticism is a fundamentally moral one. “I f the skeptic does 
insist [that he does not assent to the conclusion as tr ue], if he refuses to 
identify with his assent, he is as it were detaching himself from the person 
(namely, himself) who was convinced by the argument, and he is treating 
his own thought as if it w ere the thought of someone else, someone 
thinking thoughts withinhim. He is saying, in efEct, ‘It is thought within 
me that p, but / do not believe it’.”*! In short, he abdicates responsibility 
for the view. 

‘The issue thus construed is, however, wrong-way around on two counts. 
First of all, no one would be conv erted to skepticism, or fr om it, on the 


passer pour esprits for ts] Huet responded that ther efore D escartes was open to the same 
attribution when he advocated his universal doubt. Search, p.189. This apparently puerile 
tit-for-tat is in fact an instance of the deep disagreement between Huet and the Cartesians 
over the nature and significance of epistemic disagreement itself. 

?' Burnyeat, "Can the skeptic live his skepticism?” p.140. 
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basis of an answer, and arguments for it, to the question, what if anything 
can be known. Now, this claim r equires an account about ho w views, in 
particular philosophical vie ws, come to be formed. Later — , D escartes’s 
account and Huet’s objections to it will be examined in detail. Meanwhile, 
we can see why arguments are not relevant if the issue of skepticism is not 
logical, or even epistemological, but moral. Whatever the content of Hiet’s 
conversations with Cormis, for example, if the line to be follo wed here is 
sound, the persuasiv e arguments had less to do with the deployment of 
epistemological arguments based on relativity of sense per ception, for 

example, than considerations on behalf of a certain non-dogmatic out- 
look. In short, Huet was led to reject the pride, vanity, and arrogance that 
skeptics have always per ceived as the inv ariant attitude of dogmatists—of 

those who because they know are entitled, both intellectually and morally 
to dictate to others. This is the issue that driv es the perennial batde that 

Plato described in the Sophist between the friends of the Forms (the gods) 
and the materialists (the giants), although for him, of course, the dictato- 

rial attitude of the dogmatist is justified by perception of the Good.” The 
question from the skeptical perspectiv e, then, is ho w can the dogmatist 

live his dogmatism? That is, with what possible justifi cation might he do 

so? Certainly, recognition of this pragmatic dimension of the skeptic pro- 
gram is nothing new; skepticism is widely recognized as a modus vivendi, 
rather than a modus credendi—a life-style, as we call it, rather than a philo- 
sophical system. If there is something new to be added here, it is the reori- 
entation of the pragmatic dimension from the goal to be achieved to the 
force driving the process whereby the goal is achiev ed, from final to effi- 
cient cause as it were. To be sure, ataraxia remains the Pyrrhonian goal, but 
the threat to it is the sour ce of the dialectic of epoche. To recast Hume's 
terminology, ataraxia must be understood as no less a par t of antecedent 
than of consequent skepticism. Here, then, is the second count on which 

the logical question whether the skeptic can live his skepticism is mistaken: 
a certain life-style is intended to pecede skeptical argument, rather than to 
be entailed by it, as per the logical question. 

This sketch might well be an account of the birth of skepticism in every 
period. At a minimum, it is a plausible account of the genesis of Huet’s 
skeptical anti-Cartesianism. For, as it will no w be argued, it is the pride, 
vanity and arr ogance of M alebranche, and, as H uet thereby came to 


32 The seventeenth-century chapter of this str uggle is detailed in Lennon, Battle of the 
Gods and Giants. 
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perceive, of Descartes also, that gave birth to the Censura. For it was with 
this per ceived dogmatist attitude that M — alebranche had ridiculed the 
humanist values that w ere dearest to H uet’s antiquarian psy che: history, 
geography, dead languages, etc. ( To this extent, H_uet’s attack on the 
Cartesians is an episode in the seenteenth-century chapter of Bato's battle 
of the gods and giants.) M alebranche’s denunciation of such ex oticism is 
the source of the animus driving the composition of the Censura; it is the 
source of the v enom that conv erts an other wise highly technical and 
abstract critique of Cartesianism into a bitter personal statement. 

Nor were the values dogmatically rejected by Malebranche mere idio- 
syncracies on H uet’s part. That is, it was not just bad luck that the 
Cartesians happened to off end the personal tastes of H uet. The values 
under attack were precisely the resources that the Pyrrhonian skeptic 
would rely upon in the absence of the knowledge he sees the dogmatist as 
incapable of delivering. What happens when we cannot know? We rely 
on history, tradition, hearsay, the agreement of all peoples (consensus gen- 
tium). Most of all w e rely on authority , especially in matters of faith, 
which by definition are beyond human rational capacities. In responding 
as he did to Malebranche, Huet was in this respect doing no more than 
Erasmus had done in response to Luther, whom he took to be sacrificing 
traditional authority in fav or of individual inspiration, which did not 
essentially differ from the Car tesian notion of r eason. Both rely on the 
individual's ability to arriv e at tr uth independently of the authority of 
tradition. Nor, for the same reason, was it an accident that these values of 
Huet were attacked b y Malebranche. As will be seen belo w, the whole 
thrust of Cartesian epistemology lay in the direction of establishing, con- 
trary to the skeptic ’s abdication abo ve, individual r esponsibility and 
autonomy, even in matters of faith. 

The discussion of philosophical topics in the Censura, which comprises 
most of the work, is even by modern standards of very high caliber. Tle 
discussion of the cogito in particular is unsurpassed, certainly in length, 
until the tw entieth-century work of G ouhier and G ueroult. Moreover, 
the treatment is for the most part almost clinically dispassionate. Only in 
the eighth chapter , on the Car tesian philosophy in general, does H uet 
indicate his deepest concerns. After introductory praise for Descartes and 
his philosophy, Huet turns to a catalogue of his faults which leads to a 
re-evalauation, if not re-interpretation, of all that precedes. For it is here 
that Malebranche makes his appearance. B ut this is to get ahead of our 
story, for we first want to know about Huet’s aversion from Cartesianism, 
which seems to have occurred not later than the summer of 1674. 
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The work of M alebranche’s that would hav e turned H uet is his fi rst, 
longest and most impor tant, the Search After Truth. On the assumption 
that Huet’s anti-Cartesianism was in place at the time of his induction into 
the Academy, however, it can only hav e been the first three books of the 
Search that played this role, for the achevé dimprimer of the second volume, 
containing the last three books, is 28 September 1675, thus over a year after 
Huet’s induction. Tle achevé d'imprimer of the first volume is 12 May 1674, 
thus four months before the induction. There is no question but that Huet 
read this work, for he made annotations in his copy of it, beginning with a 
long comment on the flyleaf that provides very strong evidence for the role 
just assigned to M alebranche. “Great insight in this wor k, great discern- 
ment, great meditation and reflection. An eloquence that is masculine, rich, 
lively and noble. B ut all that isr uined by too much pride, v anity and 
arrogance."? The condemnation of M alebranche then becomes fer ocious. 
He is said to scorn sciences he himself lacks, to adv ance as tr uths wild 
hypotheses and visions far less cer tain than the so-called pr ejudices he 


rejects, which is the insulting description he gives to everything he disagrees 
with. And so on." 


3 Quoted by Robinet, Malebranche et Leibniz, p. 31, fn..&; Popkin, “Bishop... Huet's 
remarks,” p.11. 

34 For an excellent account of the aspects of Malebranche’s Search that Huet would have 
found problematic, see Dini, “Anticartesianismo,” pp.225-29: “The emphasis with which 
Malebranche had underlined the dangers of endition, the clear distinction between knowl- 
edge depending on memory and knowledge depending on reason, and finally the thesis that 
truth belongs to no par ticular time all revealed, in Huet’s view, total incomprehension of 
the meaning and importance of szudia humanitatis." P227. Huet's marginal annotations to 
the Search After Truth have been transcribed, with useful commentary, by Rodis-Lewis. She 
points out that “contempt for history and erudition gets even greater emphasis in the work 
of Malebranche than in the work of Descartes.” “Huet lecteur...,” p.178. A concern of her 
paper is how well Huet actually understood Milebranche and his dif£rences from Descartes, 
since in her vie w Huet might not have fully appreciated the originality or nuance of the 
Oratorian’s work. Ibid. pp.177, 179. That Huet should have regarded Descartes and all his 
followers as of a piece in fact compor ts with the thesis pursued her e with respect to the 
genesis of Huet’s anti-Cartesianism. Finally, a version of Huet’s annotations was published 
by Popkin. His view, however, seems to be that Huet was already an anti-Cartesian by the 
time he first read the Search. “Huet’s remarks...,” p.20. Dini also thinks that H uet’s anti- 
Cartesianism predates his reading of Malebranche. “When he moved to Paris in 1670 with 
the position of sous précepteur to the D auphin, the break with Car tesianism was cer tainly 
complete.” “Anticartesianismo,” p.236. But the evidence cited for this claim is not convinéng: 
the conversations with Cormis, w ell before the 1670 mo ve to Paris, that led to a car eful 
reading of S extus Empiricus. Although the text of the Memoirs is not without a cer tain 
ambiguity, there is no mention of any conversion to skepticism, much less of a rejection of 
Cartesianism. Huet, Commentarius, pp .229—30; Memoirs, vol.2, pp. 229-30. I f there is 
disagreement here with Dini's dating of Huet’s rejection of Cartesianism, this is not to say 
that there is any objection at all to his reading of Huet’s later works in terms of an erudite 
Christian apologetic whose philosophical basis lay in skepticism. Of this, more below. 
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It should be noted, however, that this important comment cannot have 
been written until after the appearance of the second volume, for it refers 
to Malebranche’s reply to F oucher’s critique of the fi rst volume, which 
appeared in a preface to the second. Still, it is not likely, as will be argued 
below, that Huet’s views would have changed from reading one volume to 
the next, for the relevant views of Malebranche are consistent across both 
volumes, the second of which would hav e only confirmed for Huet what 
he had already seen in the fi rst. But when did H uet first read that initial 
volume? At present there is no way of saying other than b y pointing out 
that his reading of it prior to 13 August 1674 is a priori not unlikely’ and 
that his having done so is the best explanation of what he said on that 
date.’ What evidence is there that Huet's complaints against Malebranche 
led him to the vie ws expressed in the Censura? The argument here is that 
Huet criticizes both Descartes and Malebranche in the terms of pride, an- 
ity and arrogance that are found mentioned in the fly-leaf comment, and 
that it is this that led Huet to his rejection of the whole of Cartesianism. 

The title of Huet’s one great philosophical work is multiply ambiguous, 
beginning with its first word. Like the cognate verb censere, and the Roman 
office referred to by the same word, censura can convey a range of meaning 
from neutral mer e judgment to outright condemnation. I n the case of 
Huet’s work, the meaning is rather to ward the latter end of the range of 
negativity.” But the ambiguity of greater interest here concerns what it is 
that is being condemned. The condemnation of philosophia cartesiana can 
refer to the philosophy of D escartes in particular, or to some philosophy 
originated and upheld by Descartes, but upheld and developed by others 


35 R obinet, Malebranche et Leibniz, p.31, fn.4. 

36 The precise dating of Huet’s reading of the Search is far from obvious. For example, 
Rodis-Lewis draws attention to the back fl y-leaf of H uers copy, which, typical of H uet, 
gives an index (of nine items) from the work, followed by a blank space and then three sets 
of references, distinguished by the darkness of the ink (or perhaps more likely, the sharp- 
ness of the pen). She takes the darker (or less fine) references to have been added after the 
index. But the latest work referred to dates, as she points out, from 1687; it is written in 
light ink. Thus, Huet would have been changing from light to dark and back again, so that 
the ink, or fineness, is no general indication of date. The marginal annotations in fact seem 
written in the finer, lighter ink, and, mor eover, with the same handwriting as that of the 
index. On the other hand, the very first annotation makes reference to vol. 3, which places 
it no earlier than 1678. Rodis-Lewis herself is not particularly interested in the dating ques- 
tion, but she does off er this comment. “H uet knew only the fi rst edition of the Search, 
it seems, even if his annotations are posterior to the second edition, of 1675, and probably, 
at least for a good part of them, to the third and fourth editions of 1678.” P.179. 

? But cf. Malbreil, “Descartes censuré,” p.315, who cites ms. evidence that Huet meant 
by the term no more than an examination. 
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as well. To be sure, it is the work of Descartes which comes in for by far the 
greatest criticism, explicitly and as such. When Huet attacks the cogito, the 
role of clarity and distinctness, pr oofs for the existence of G od, etc., he 
cites chapter and verse from Descartes’s works. But even in the first edition 
of the Censura, before the reply of Regis, he frequently aims his darts at the 
Cartesiani, the Cartesians. 

At the end of the work, having dealt with specific topics in the seven 
preceding chapters, Huet turns to the Cartesian philosophy in general. 
He praises Descartes on several grounds, but then turns to a catalogue 
of his faults, beginning with his “ excessive self-regard and false confi - 
dence,” in shor t his pride. B ecause of this fault, “he would hav e his 
opinions taken for geometrical axioms, and he judged that such was 
their truth that they could not conflict with the dogmas of theology,... 
and that any disagreement with him would be out of ignorance and 
madness.” ?* This pride is the sour ce of many errors in Descartes’s phi- 
losophy, according Huet, for example the doctrine of cr. eated eternal 
truth. When Descartes saw that his philosophy contradicted the faith, 
he concluded not that it was false, but that it was nonetheless true 
because all tr uth depends on G od's will, who thus could bring about 
what is contradictory. 

But why make the connection specifi cally with M alebranche, fifteen 
years after the fly-leaf comments on the Search? One fault of Descartes is 
picked out from the catalogue for special treatment on its own. This is his 
feigned ignorance, motiv ated by the v ain desire to appear to bea no vel 
thinker. The fact was, however, that he had read a great deal, from which 
he borrowed virtually all he wrote. To disguise this borrowing, he feigned 
ignorance. ^M ost of his follo wers have maintained this ignorance, not 
falsely as he did, but genuinely" Here, and for the rest of the section, Huet 
discusses not D escartes, but “his follo wers.” The passage deser ves to be 
quoted at length, because it is impor tant to be awar e of not just H uet's 
complaints, but the vehemence with which he expresses them. 


38 The text continues: “Therefore he grew hot with anyone contradicting him, even his 
friends, and he repeatedly fought them with curses and insults. He dared to assert to them 
that once his vie ws were accepted, all philosophical and theological dispute would cease. 
Cicero relates that the first philosophers likewise thought that philosophy had been brought 
to perfection by their genius and that for this eason they were accused of pride and foolish- 
ness by Aristotle, who, because of the improvement he brought to philosophy, himself also 
hoped that it would soon be complete, without noticing that he had succumbed to the 
same fault he had found in others. With the names changed, the same story would be true 
of Descartes." ACP, pp.210-11. 
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It is r emarkable that some fr om this faction hav e recently follo wed the 
perverse example of the Epicureans and have dared to declare war, not only 
on literature, but also on abstuse scholarship, except for what seemed known 
to them, as if wishing tor eturn us to that boorish and wild barbarity so 
struggled against b y the studious eff orts of the centuries. F or what mor e 
monstrous and barbar ous voice could there be than that expr essed to their 
eternal ignominy in their books, that it would be small loss ifev ^ erywhere 
everything of the pagan philosophers and poets were consumed by fire?... 
Until the shado ws pr oduced these inno vators who corr ected men’s lives, 
eradicated their errors and enlightened their minds, who tore from our hands 
very fine authors whom they had never read, and destroyed learning only 
superficially known to them, so that afterward only they would be the poper 
masters of belief and behavior, we would have that certain rule of truth that 
they dream of in the silence of their passions and affections of the mind (for 
they everywhere love to speak in this way), and only D escartess philosophy 
would flourish. They forbid the study of Eastern languages and the r eading 
of the rabbis, of whose great usefulness to the understanding of sacred scrip- 
ture they are ignorant. They would have it that ...it is foolish and useless to 
discuss the animals mentioned in sacr ed scripture—as if kno wledge of any 
part of G od’s oracles w ere superfluous, as if it is up to men who ar | e...less 
than cultivated in every kind of learning to judge the wor ks of Bochar t, a 
great man with a deserved reputation in literary matters, whom they publicly 
criticize. I remember having so greatly enjoyed the acquaintance of Bochart, 
as if I then for esaw what I no w realize, that with him gone I would nev er 
have anyone like him fr om whom to learn. They condemn kno wledge of 
astronomy, without which ther e cannot be any kno wledge of the seasons, 
any art of navigation, or any agriculture. ... They proscribe ancient and 
foreign history. I am not fabricating or making up anything. The books con- 
taining these remarkable precepts and statements of their pure doctrine are 
in everyone’s hands. They prove these things with the remarkable argument 
that he who is not thor oughly acquainted with recent and domestic things 
wastes his effort in the kno wledge of ancient and for eign things. Therefore 
Villalpandus ought to have counted all the stones of his house befor describ- 
ing the shape of Solomon’s temple. Therefore I should have circled and meas- 
ured the entire earth before turning my ey es and mind to the sun. B. efore 
undertaking this study of the earth, I needed to pass through all the squares, 
narrow streets and islands of Paris. On the other hand, I would be foolish if 
I sought to know Paris before knowing myself. And so I shall properly begin 
the kno wledge of anything with myself . Let honest men decide whether 
these things are absurd. [The Cartesians] inadvertently betray themselves as 
so ignorant and unschooled that they scarcely allow writing in any language 
other than the vulgar, and no Latin that is not simple, unadorned and easy , 
lest of course they mor frequently need a translator when reading. Therefore 
we now deserve derision from the Car tesians because we are learned. Such 
are the changes in things following the introduction of this flame of life and 
truth; now ignorance is praised, and learning despised, now it is not knowl- 
edge that puffs us up, as the Apostle says, but ignorance." (ACD pp.215-17) 
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And so on. There may be no more important a text for understanding why 
Huet wrote the Censura. 

Huet speaks thr oughout of the “followers” of D escartes, in the plural. 
The name of neither Malebranche nor any other Cartesian except, in pass- 
ing, Henricus Regius, is mentioned, her e or anywhere else in the wor k. 
But, clearly, it is primarily , and perhaps ev en exclusively, M alebranche 
who is the target of H uet’s observations. The most obvious indication is 
Huet’s citation of the phrase “silence of the passions,” which is, of course, 
a signature expression of the O ratorian. (Huet’s very first annotation to 
the Search (literally) underlines this theme as it occurs in the peface to the 
Search (unpaginated) and draws attention to eleven other occurrences of it 
in the wor k.) In fact, the text can be tied, point b y point, to texts in 
Malebranche, two in particular. First, perhaps most shocking to Huet is 
the view that consigning the woks of the pagan philosophers to the fimes 
would be no great loss. Yet, this is precisely what Malebranche allows him- 
self to say. Book four of the Search investigates the inclinations as a source 
of error; chapter six discusses one such inclination, the desir e for knowl- 
edge that magnifies our image in the ey es of others. The result is that we 
fail to distinguish the sciences, like mathematics, that are morally impor- 
tant from those that are not. He thus exhorts the virtuous to “condemn to 
the fl ames the pagan poets, the rabbis, cer tain historians, and a large 
number of authors who ar responsible for theglory and erudition of certain 
learned men; we will be hardly troubled by it."? 

Most relevant in terms of the motivation for the Censura is the series of 
complaints following the signature phrase through to the end of the pas- 
sage. They are based entirely on the following chapter of book four of the 
Search, entitled “the desire for knowledge, and the judgment of counterfeit 
scholars [faux savants].” Here it is the very desire for knowledge itself as the 
means to happiness and grandeur that is held to mislead us into useless 
efforts. It is worth citing the text, again at length, in order to verify it as 
Huet’s source, but also to convey the arrogantly hostile, acerbically ironic 
tone to which he objected. 


How is it that thee are people who spend their entie lives reading the Rabbis 
and other corrupt books written in foreign, obscure languages...It is for the 
same reason that astronomers spend their time and w ealth to get a pr ecise 
knowledge of what is not only useless but impossible to know....They have 
composed a Selenography, or geography of the moon, as if men planned to go 
there... .If [these counterfeit scholars] read Sacred Scripture, it is not in oder 


3 The Search After Truth, 292. 
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to learn religion and piety; points of chronology, geography, and the difficul- 
ties of grammar completely occupy them; they desire the knowledge of these 
things with greater ardor than they do the knowledge of the salutary truths 
of the Gospel... The rarest and most ancient histories are the ones that they 
glory in kno wing. They do not kno w the genealogy of curr ently reigning 
princes, but they carefully research those of men who hav been dead for four 
thousand years. They neglect to learn the most common histories of their 
own time. But they seek a perfect understanding of the fables and fictions of 
poets.... The animals of their o wn countries are hardly known to them, y et 
they have no fear in taking many years to compose great volumes about the 
animals of the Bible, in order to appear better than others as having divined 
what unknown terms signify. Such a book delights its author and the schol- 
ars who read it, because being laced with G reek, Hebrew, Arabic, etc., pas- 
sages and quotations from the rabbis, and other obscure authors, it satisfies 
the vanity of its author and the silly curiosity of those who fancy themselves 
more learned when they can proudly say that there are six different words in 
the Scripture signifying lion, or some such thing... The map of their country, 
or even of their own city, is often unknown to them, but they ar e studying 
the maps of ancient G reece, Italy, Gaul during the time of Julius Caesar, 
or the streets of ancient Rome....In short they want to know all rare things, 
all the extraordinary and irrelevant things, that others do not know, because 
through a subversion of the mind they have attached the idea of learning to 
these things, and because it is suffi cient to be esteemed as learned to kno w 
what others do not know, even when one is ignorant of the most necessar y 
and beautiful truths.” 


The points of contact with Huet are all there: the rabbis, the languages, 
the astronomy, the ancient history, the geography, etc., so obvious as not 
to require comment. There is one point, however, that cements the con- 
nection and that is the allusion to the woof Bochar, which Milebranche 
ridicules both here and later on in the Eclaircissements.*' Samuel Bochart 
1599-1667) was the author of a Hierozoicon (1663), claiming to give an 
account of the animals mentioned in sacr. ed scripture.” Previously he 
had published a “S acred Geography,” which H uet credits with having 
turned his attention to ancient literature. As it happened, Bochart lived 
in Caen, where he was a P rotestant minister, and he became a mentor 
and intimate of H uet, to the point that when he was summoned to 
Sweden by Christina soon after Descartes’s death there, he brought Huet 
with him. Later the two had an unfor tunate, but perhaps inevitable, 


4 Search, pp. 295-98. 

“| Search, pp. 590-92. 

® Of this work, Aikin says that it “ would have been a better wor k had he been better 
acquainted with natural history.” Huet, Memoirs, vol.1, p.83. 
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falling out, ? although H uet was pr esent at his sudden death, in the 
Academy of Caen, during a numismatics dispute. ^ Even in publishing 
his Memoires, fifty years after the death of Bochart, Huet was generous in 
acknowledging the debt to his mentor. It can only have been painful to 
him to read Malebranche’s denigration of the inter ests and values they 
shared. For the O ratorian not only ridiculed what he saw as mer e anti- 
quarianism, but condemned it as inimical to genuine piety The counterfeit 
scholar was perhaps also a counterfeit Christian. 


4. Malebranches Surprising Silence 


Given all this resentment, the question as to why H uet waited as he did 
until 1689 to publish the Censura becomes even more perplexing. Before 
turning to it, ho wever, there is another question that is better answ ered 
here: why was it that M alebranche never responded to H uet’s counter- 
attack? He certainly never mentioned Huet's name anywhere, either in his 
published work or his correspondence. Nor did he ever so much as allude 
to Huet after the publication of the Censura. This lack of reaction is sur- 
prising in one who on many other occasions was only too willing to engage 
in polemic.? Most remarkably, the point on which Huet focussed his criti- 
cism is one that Malebranche himself is supposed to hav e been incapable 
of ignoring. Discussing the degree to which Malebranche revealed himself, 
his biographer A dry reports Malebranche as having said, *I do not hav e 
sufficient modesty to allow anyone to accuse me of pride." ^ 

Huet's Censura was not the only attack initiated against M alebranche 
at his point. I n 1690 R egis opened hostilities with him, at least as 
Malebranche saw it, with his Cours entiére de philosophie (Systéme de phi- 
losophie, 1691). To this work Malebranche did reply, but only when pub- 
lication of the esponse prepared by his disciple Henri Lelevel was delayed. 
Did Malebranche postpone response to Huet, thinking that Lelevel would 
defend him against H uet as w ell? Maybe so; for in the ev ent, Lelevel’s 


5 See S helford, * Amitié...". Bochar t criticiz ed H uet for misr epresenting a text of 
Origen’s on the Eucharist. The bottom line: “Throughout his entire life, Huet was unable 
to tolerate the least criticism." p.106. 

^ Aikin vol.2, pp.39—40. 

^ The great debate with Arnauld was only one from many such contests. Malebranche’s 
first work was not even entirely published when his first polemic began with Foucher, and 
the end of his life, with him ill andr eading only with gr eat difficulty, saw him debating 
with his former student Dortous de Mairan. 

46 M alebranche, Oeuvres completes, 20: pp.362—63. 
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La vraye et la fausse méta physique of 1694 did engage H uet and H uet’s 
close friend D u Hamel in addition to R egis. But Regis is the r eal target 
there, and the issues pursued b. y Lelevel are not the poisonous ones on 
which Huet had attacked, but antiseptic issues of metaphysics such as the 
cogito. M oreover, on this hypothesis, M alebranche' impatience should 
have gotten the better of him since the need to espond to Huet had arisen 
a year before Regis perceived critique. His expectation of Lelevel’s reply, 
therefore, is not a likely explanation of M alebranches failure to respond 
to Huet. 

So the puzzle remains, in answer to which there can only be specula- 
tion. A plausible speculation is the follo wing. When M alebranche 
engaged R egis, as he had F oucher and Arnauld, and was to engage 
Dourtous de Mairan, he may have done so with contempt for them, but 
not for the issues themselv es. He was r educed to ex changing petty ad 
hominem arguments with Arnauld, for example, but the issue with r es- 
pect to the nature of ideas that they were debating held for Malebranche 
the key to his theory of grace. Arnauld might have been contemptible in 
Malebranche’s eyes, but the topic was as impor tant to him as any could 
be. In the case of H uet, however, he had contempt ev en for the issues 
and thus, despite the r eport of A dry, haughtily chose to r emain silent. 
Malebranche was prepared to debate ad nauseam the nature of ideas with 
Arnauld, but it was unthinkable for him to enter a debate with Het over 
the value of antiquarianism. F rom his perspectiv e, the debate in the 
one case concerns the r esults of applying the natural light, in the other 
the debate concerns whether the natural light should be applied at all. 
The debate with Arnauld has a prima facie rationality that the other 
would lack. 

Regis, of course, figures as part of the story of why Malebranche did not 
respond to Huet. For, unlike Malebranche, he did not remain silent in the 
face of the Censura. As noted abo ve, R egis r eplied on behalf of the 
Cartesians, in 1691, with his Réponse au livre... Censura. It may have been 
that Malebranche thought R egiss work a suffi cient reply to H uet, espe- 
cially in so far as it addr essed only the issues that M alebranche himself 
would have addressed if the hypothesis above is correct that the animus 
behind H uet’s attack concerned issues that M — alebranche r egarded as 
beyond rational debate. F or Regiss reply ended in Chapter eight of the 
Censura, at precisely the point at which Huet turned to the perceived cata- 
logue of Descartess faults. Regis simply breaks off with the laconic com- 
ment that since this matter ^ does not concern the basis of D — escartes's 
doctrine, which alone is what I under took to defend, I shall not r espond 
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to it at all."* Regis and Malebranche would have been of one mind as to 
what in the Censura deserved reply, even if they differed on exactly what 
the reply should be. 

There is more evidence for this interpretation of the Cartesian reply to 
Huet, and certainly for the interpretation of what motivated Huet’s attack 
in the first place. Huet began a rebuttal of Regis's reply with annotations to 
the Réponse that found their way into the gr eatly expanded edition of the 
Censura of 1694. B. ut these annotations end, as does the manuscript 
response that Huet began writing, abruptly in chapter two of the Censura. 
It may be that H uet at that point came to r ealize that the detailed philo- 
sophical response he was preparing was an inappropriate way to serve his 
primary motiv ation. At any rate, in 1692 he published his — Nouveaux 
mémoires, the notorious spoof of Car tesianism whose pr emise is that, 
reports of his death notwithstanding, D escartes was aliv e and teaching 
philosophy in Lapland. The pride, arr ogance and v anity that he saw as 
characterizing the dogmatism of Cartesianism would seem better attacked 
by skeptical ridicule than by philosophical argument. 

Ironically, then, H uet and M alebranche were in agr eement about the 
irrelevance of reason to the ultimate concerns of the Censura. But if, con- 
trary to fact, he had acted on this pr emise, the O ratorian would hav e 
restricted his activities to the narrow range of cognitive issues addressed by 
Regis. Though like M alebranche a priest, H uet was also inv olved in the 
political struggles at the interface of the cour, the church and the Republic 
of Letters. Moreover, he understood better than M alebranche the sort of 
argument that carried in such a setting, and was ther efore ready to resort 
to tactics that M alebranche would have decried as beneath his dignity as 
an intellectual, especially of the Cartesian stripe. Such at least are the terms 
in which the contestants would hav e seen their disagreement. From our 
point of view, the situation can be seen as more complicated. Although as 
a good Cartesian Malebranche forswore all appeal to the imagination and 
the senses, and to stylistics based on them, he nonetheless and in spite of 
himself engaged, rather effectively, in the very practices he condemned. * 


47 P331. At one point, ho wever, Regis dips into another kind of criticism. D iscussing 
Huet’s mixture of praise and blame for Descartes, he says that “these contradictions are so 
obvious that I cannot believe that the author fell into them thr ough oversight; I prefer to 
believe that when he criticized Descartes and his doctrine, he was driven by some passion 
of interest or honor which having ceased when he wote this article freed him to follow the 
proper dictates of his conscience that led him to this appopriate and magnificent praise for 
Descartes.” Réponse, p. 330. 

^ For more on this topic, Lennon, “The Contagious Communication...". 
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For if Huet was praised for his Latin style, Malebranche was no less so for 
his in French, the very choice of which futhered his cause as had [escartes’s 
against a similar opponent, G assendi. Nor, on the other side, did H uer’s 
turn to propaganda, ridicule and literar y pyrotechnics mean that he was 

above, insensitive to, or incapable of serious and sophisticated philosophi- 
cal argument. For even if his additions in reply to Regis in the ‘94 Censura 
cease at a certain point, Huet still saw fit to publish the work after the 
philosophical burlesque of his Nouveaux mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire du 
cartésianisme. 


5. The Downfall of Cartesianism 


The main thr ead of the account so far pr. oposes the follo wing as a likely 
chronology: 1674—a dramatic confrmation if not commencement of Hiet's 
aversion from Cartesianism as a result of his encounter with M alebranche’s 
Search After Truth; late 1670’—conversations between Huet and Montausier, 
with a determination to publish a critique of Cartesianism; late 16705, early 
1680’s—composition of the Censura;? 1689—publication of the Censura. 
Why the delay in its publication? O ne possibility is that having been per- 
suaded not to publish the Traité, Huet naturally forwent publication of the 
text which was supposed to be the empirical confirmation of its thesis that 
man cannot achieve truth with certainty. What was needed was a prompt for 
Huet to publish the Censura as a separate work. 

In his classic work, Richard A. Watson also points to the year 1674 
as a cr ossroad in the histor y of Car tesianism because of a skeptical 
attack. But for him it came fr om a diff erent skeptic, and with cata- 
strophic results for Caitesianism. In that year, Cartesianism was doomed 
when the skeptic Simon Foucher showed that there was an ineliminable 
inconsistency among fundamental Car tesian positions. ? A ttacking 
Malebranche's Search After Truth, the fi rst three books of which had 
just appeared, Foucher argued that the Car tesian likeness principles, 
that a cause must be like its effect and that an idea must be like what it 
represents, ar e incompatible with Car tesian dualism, accor ding to 
which minds and bodies are essentially different, the one thinking and 


® Perhaps no later than 9 December 1688, when Montausier writes with thanks for the 
copy of the preface that had been sent to him. Cited Rapetti, Huet, p.95. But that it was 
only the preface leaves open the question. 

°° The case was first set out in The Downfall of Cartesianism, and then in The Breakdown 
of Cartesian Metaphysics. 
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unextended, the other extended and unthinking. O r, more precisely, 
that both sets of vie ws cannot be maintained if it is also held, as the 
Cartesians wanted to hold, that minds can kno w bodies and causally 
interact with them. The thesis is clear , historically documented, and 
philosophically attractive. 

A disadvantage of Watson’s role for Foucher is that he just was not well 
enough known, or widely enough read, to have had the effect ascribed to 
him. Malebranche himself did not take F oucher seriously?! The interest 
in Foucher shown by Desgabets, Leibniz and Bayle was hardly seen any- 
where else, and the use of him by all three did not add up to a downfall. 
The first two in fact sought to rebut his critique of Cartesianism, and did 
so with some facility , and the appeal to F oucher’s arguments in B ayle’s 
Dictionary article on Pyrrho is not in popria persona. To besure, Foucher’s 
arguments are there, with attribution, ready for cooptation by Berkeley 
and others. But they are employed in Bayle's text by a Catholic priest for 
purposes that Bayle cannot have entirely shared. 

Nor should this failur e of Foucher to be much noticed cause any sur- 
prise. For in terms of doctrinal analysis, the answ ers to Foucher's critique 
are rather ob vious. For example, the Car tesians simply did not hold any 
causal likeness principle. To do so would make not only interaction 
between minds and bodies impossible giv en their dualism, but also cr ea- 
tion of the world by God, or any effect of God in the material world there- 
after. Nor did the Cartesians resort to occasionalism to account ad hoc for 
the mind-body connections that would other wise have been impossible. 
They held that only God could be real cause upon occasion of mental and 
physical events for reasons independent of the alleged difficulties, and had 
to defend it by showing that the connections were not a counter-example 
to occasionalism. 

With Huet, the situation is v ery different. He was far more prominent, 
and his Censura philosophiae car tesianae (1689) quickly w ent through five 
editions in as many gars. While Foucher’s work became hard to find because 
it fell into oblivion, Huet’s work became hard to find because it was being 
bought up. The contrast between the negative reactions to their work is also 
instructive. Foucher was dismissed and ignored. Huet was jumped upon by 
the professorial elite. The very scope and fur y of ther eaction to H uet's 


>! Because Foucher inadvertently based his Critique on only the first three books of the 
Search, which appeared as a separate volume in 1674, Malebranche was led to observe that 
when criticizing a wor k, the critic ought at least to hav e read it. Unlike his interminable 
polemic with Arnauld, Malebranche's dispute with Foucher ended quickly. 
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attack sho w how effective it in fact was. Cer tainly, the per ceived threat 
represented by the attack is thereby evidenced. 

Huet’s Censura was far mor e extensive, and mor e devastating, than 
Foucher’s Critique. Huet expresses worries of the sor that exercised Foucher 
over the inability of the Cartesian theory of ideas to deliver knowledge of 
an external world. But the work is far more comprehensive than that, deal- 
ing with the method of doubt, the criteria of clarity and distinctness, the 
nature of the human mind, proofs for the existence of God, and so on, all 
discussed with insight and competence. (As will be seen below, the discus- 
sion of the cogito is particularly sophisticated and of great heuristic value.) 
So it is H uet who has a gr eater proprietary claim to the do wnfall of 
Cartesianism. 

Yet there is still a ole for Foucher in the story. Foucher contributed to the 
downfall less by noticing an alleged internal inconsistency in the Cartesian 
principles than by bringing Huet to believe, or at least by reinforcing his 
belief, that Cartesianism represented a threat to religion, and in par ticular 
that the danger was Lescartes’s failure to adhere to his own (perfectly accept- 
able) principles. In particular, he would have led Huet to include an attack 
on Cartesianism as an independent par t of the defense of Catholicism on 
which he was then working, (the completion of which being a promise that 
Foucher had identified in the Demonstratio). 

Preserved in the “Car teggio Huet” of the B ibliotecca Laurenziana in 
Florence are three unpublished letters of Foucher, dated 13 June 1685, 13 
July 1685 and 23 S eptember 1690.” They are not explicitly addressed to 
Huet, but it is clear that he was the addressee. The first of the letters con- 
tains what purpor ts to be a copy of (at least a draft of ) his Apologie des 
Académiciens, “which concerns you personally. I would ask that you let me 
know if it pleases you. I write this apology in the form of a letter with the 
epistolary style, which seems to me appr  opriate for saying a gr eat deal 
in few words, and without aff ectation or constraint.” That Huet is the 
addressee is clear from Foucher’s urging him to make good on the pomise 
made in the Demonstratio Evangelica. What Foucher took the promise to 
be is not obvious from his letter, or from the Demonstratio. The promise 
would seem to be the one he mentions at the end of the fi rst book of the 
Apologie. There he tells us that “in his famous booWemonstratio Evangelica, 
an illustrious author has declared himself in favor of [the Academic] man- 
ner of philosophizing. I hope that he ery soon makes good on the pomise 


52 See Pelissier, Léon-G., Inventaire. 
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he has made to show that the sects of philosophy that show how to doubt 
accord better than others with Christianity? Foucher’s hope would seem 
to be that H uet would show Descartes’s philosophy to be detrimental to 
Christianity just to the extent that it depats from what Foucher took to be 
the principles of Academic skepticism. In any case, Huet is asked to be the 
judge of the dispute between Foucher and Robert Desgabets (unnamed, 
but clearly intended) launched b y Foucher’s critique of M. alebranche's 
Search After Trutb.^* It looks as if F oucher at this point was off ering, or 
asking, to dedicate the woik to Huet, placing it under his protection in the 
fashion of seventeenth-century protocols. In the event, the Apologie 
appeared without a dedication or the epistolar y form, and signifi cantly 
altered in wording from the draft of this letter. 

The second letter contains a draft of the conclusion of the Apologie, 
which makes it clear that H uet is the addressee. The Academic philoso- 
phy best serves the faith, as the Demonstratio showed, by removing falla- 
cies, equivocations, etc. The third letter congratulates H uet on having 
shown in De concordia rationis et fi dei (the fi rst part of what in 1690 
would be published as the Alnetanae Questiones) how well the views of 
Plato agree with Christianity, especially on the Trinity and the divine 
word. Reason and philosophy lead to faith, as Huet shows; reason with- 
out r eligion leads to liber tinage, r eligion without r eason leads to 
superstition. 

Foucher' first letter says that with the Apologie he was making good on 
a debt of ten years’ standing. This is a reference to the dispute that Foucher 
mentions with Desgabets, who had replied to Foucher’s Critique of 
Malebranche with his o wn Critique de la critique .* B ut, accor ding to 
Watson, although Foucher had to wait four years till a publisher for it was 
found, he had writtena Réponse to D esgabets immediately upon the 
appearance of Desgabets's Critique de la critique.’ Why, then, did Foucher 
write a second reply to Desgabets? 


55 Apologie, p.36. The text continues: ^H is experience and his pr ofound erudition lead 
me to expect great things [from him]. Moreover, he is right to have chosen the Academics’ 
manner of philosophizing; demonstrations should be v alid for every kind of philosopher, 
and not just for Aristotelians, Cartesians, or some other sort of dogmatist whose particular 
views serve to divide minds rather than unifying them.” 

54 For more on the Desgabets-Foucher exchange, see Breakdown, pp. 79 ff. 

55 Not that the effort was welcomed by Malebranche, who commented, “it seems to me 
that those who involve themselves in attacking or defending others should ead their works 
with some care in order fully to understand their views.” Oeuvres completes Il, p.500. 


56 Ibid. p.82. 
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His preface to the Apologie explains that while the work is an occasional 
piece, in response to Desgabets, it also stands on its o wn. He had already 
responded point by point to D esgabets, and here he focuses only on the 
Academics. “It is of no little importance to show that their way of philoso- 
phizing compor ts with r eligion, because, as it conforms with common 
sense, it is also attractive to decent and intelligent people, " especially at a 
time when “the contrariness of dogmatists was stirring up trouble for people 
with their opinions.” It is not unlikely that F oucher here was referring to 
the bitter debate betw een Malebranche and Arnauld o ver the natur e of 
ideas that had erupted in the early 1680s. This preface thus gives the 
intended substance of the work and the occasion for its production. But it 
does not explain ho w a defense of the Academics counts asa r eply to 
Desgabets or is in any way related to his defense of Cartesianism. 

The philosophical objections that came from Desgabets concerning the 
likeness principle were satisfactorily addressed by Foucher, certainly accord- 
ing to Watson. But Desgabets also saw theological difficulties stemming 
from these objections that had not been fully answ ered. If, as F oucher 
holds, ideas of extension ar e, like sensations, modifi cations of the mind, 
and, if, as he also holds, r esemblance is required for representation, then 
since, according to Desgabets’s fundamental principle of all kno wledge,? 
ideas do represent, the mind must be extended, with horr endous conse- 
quences for the immortality of the soul. Moreover, if as Foucher holds, we 
do not know the essence either of the mind or of the body, then for all we 
know, the essence of both might be the same, and that essence might be 
material—again with horrendous consequences for immortality. Now, 
Foucher’s reply in 1679 seems not to hav e fully addressed the theological 
worries of Desgabets, as perhaps he should have (both were priests, as was 
Malebranche, of course, who occasioned the whole ex change). He then 
saw as the only danger dogmatic pmouncements of the sot that Desgabets 
was apparently making, and which he av oided by pointedly not asserting 
materialism.?* That is, the consequences that worried D esgabets do not 
follow because for a skeptic such as F oucher nothing follows. More than 


57 This is the principle, whose importance cannot be overestimated, that “all our simple 
ideas always hav e a r eal object outside the understanding which is in itself such as it is 
represented .” Cited by Watson, p.80. Watson’s work on Desgabets was not the least of his 
contributions. Before the Studia Cartesiana publication of Desgabets’s philosophical works, 
he saw precisely what was important in Lemaire’s Le cartésianisme chez les Bénédictins (1901) 
for understanding D esgabets's defense of Car tesianism, in par ticular his principle of 
intentionality. 


58 Breakdown, pp. 81-83. 
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this was needed, however, and someone with Huet’s ecclesiastical standing 
would be the one to decide whether it had been supplied. I n addition, 
he would be likely to fav or the A cademic skepticism that F oucher was 
proposing as an answer to the theological concerns of Desgabets. 

Watson cites from Foucher the “great maxim" of the Academics as fol- 
lows: “they recognize as a rule only evident truth, and faith when it is lack- 
ing, in fide et veritate"? To be sure, Watson earlier had said that he would 
not question F oucher’s interpretations of A cademic skepticism “bey ond 
remarking that they are somewhat free, perhaps because one of [Foucher’s] 
intents is to show that Academic principles are most fitted to lead one to 
Christianity." ^ The whole context in which Watson places this “maxim,” 
however, rather obscur es the signifi cance that F oucher assigns to it. 
Foucher’s only intent in citing it is theological. I t comes at the end of his 
apology for the wise man of the Academics, who “does not conduct him- 
self on the basis of mer e opinions.” The obvious problem is that such a 
stance seems on the face of it to prclude anything based on faith. Consider 
Cicero: 


While there are many things in philosophy whose explanation is sufficient, 
the question of the nature of the gods, which both yields very nice thoughts 
about the soul and is also necessary for directing religion, is...highly diff- 
cult and obscure. So different and divergent are the opinions of the most 

learned that the Academics were prudent in witholding assent...for what is 
more scandalous than rashness [temeritate]? Or what is as rash or unworthy 
of the gravity and steadfastness of a wise man as entertaining what is false or 


defending what has been insuffi ciently explored and kno wn without any 
doubts?! 


To answer the difficulty, Foucher distinguishes between opinion and faith, 
citing Augustine’s De utilitate credendi. “Faith is laudable when it is based 
on reasonable motives; but opinion is never legitimate and must always be 
rejected. ..because opinion ex cludes the sear ch for tr uth by assuming as 
known what in fact is not kno wn.” By contrast, “the Academics conduct 
themselves on the basis of understanding or faith, whether human or 
divine, not opinion.”® Opinion is a source of mischief, both in philosophy 
and theology. Because it varies over time and from one person to another, 
it produces heresy and discord. 


5 Breakdown, p.37. 

9 Breakdown, p.36. 

9! Cicer o, De natura deorum, I, 1. 
€ F oucher, L'apologie, p.55. 
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All legitimate faith agrees with truth and evidence; and although w e might 
believe things that are not evident, it is nonetheless evident that w e should 
believe it if G od orders us to do so. And if we must not always follo w our 
individual reason, this is because it is not always reasonable to do so; now, it 
is not reasonable to follow reason in things that we do not understand; we 
should not form a particular judgment on these things.® 


It is pr ecisely at this point that Foucher cites the gr eat maxim of the 
Academics.“ 

While Foucher draws attention to A ugustine for the faith-opinion dis- 
tinction, he does not cite chapter and verse. The full citation is to be found, 
however, in the Objections to the Meditations from Arnauld, who certainly 
knew his A ugustine and who might w ell have been F oucher’s sour ce.” 
Arnauld cited the distinction in raising the objection against Descartes that 
Foucher defended the Academic against, viz. that the proscription of opin- 
ion, or the acceptance only of what is clearly and distinctly perceived to be 
true, was prejudicial to the faith. N ow Descartes’s reply to Arnauld would 
have confirmed for Foucher, and certainly for Huet, exactly the worries that 
Arnauld was raising. F or although D escartes basically does what Arnauld 
invited him to do, he simply makes an exeption to his clarity mle for “mat- 
ters which belong to faith and the conduct of lif&*6 In response to Arnauld, 
he adds a sentence to the Synopsis that does just this. 

The rest of the Apologie is, like the gr eat maxim of the Academics, 
focused on theology. It is an apology for the A cademics in that it sho ws 
how “their philosophy is most useful to religion,” which is the title of the 
first of its four parts, the first article being that the Fathers of the Church 
were Academics. The second part argues that despite the title of hisAgainst 


& Ibid. p.56. See also pp.102-04, where Foucher defends the Academics relation to 
opinion on rather different, though not necessarily incompatible gr ounds. The Academic 
bases his actions on opinion, he says, only for matters in the forum externum, where there 
is no other choice given the diversity of men’s views. But in the forum internum of con- 
science, judgment should be suspended and the truth sought. 

“ Foucher also cites St. Leo and Paul's epistle to the Colossians, thus making the r eli- 
gious context fully clear, which is the main point here. 

5 CSM II, 151-52. 

& CSM II, 172. 

67 Descartes also draws attention to Replies II, ho wever, where he answ ered a similar 
worry from Mersenne, and did so in terms that should hav e satisfied both F oucher and 
Huet. CSM II, 195-96. Mersenne had raised the problem of the Turk who embraces the 
true religion for the wr ong reasons. Descartes replies by asserting the necessity and suffi - 
ciency of conscience. Although the faith may be obscue, indeed is obscurity itself there are 
reasons for accepting it, he says, that must be accepted in good faith. S ee also the letter to 
Clerselier, CSM II, 272-3. For more on this topic, see chapter eight, section 27 below. 
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the Academics, Augustine was actually in favor of the Academics. The third 
part tries to accord the Academic philosophy with common sense. It is 
here that Foucher attempts to show that Descartes initially bases his phi- 
losophy on the principles of the Academics, but then goes astray when he 
relinquishes those principles. Finally, the fourth part tries to show that the 
Academic manner of philosophizing leads to impor tant principles and 

truths, such as the immotality of the soul, the existence of Gd, Providence 
and the faith itself. 

The question might now be answered as to why Huet finally publishes 
the Censura in 1689. If he was prompted by Foucher, it is because he came 
to see that Cartesianism is a threat to religion, and because he saw what the 
prophylactic was to that danger . By 1674 H uet had turned away fr om 
Cartesianism because of the pride, arogance, and vanity that led its adher- 
ents to reject humanist values, particularly the importance of tradition and 
authority, that were relied upon by Catholicism. Now Huet comes to see 
that the thr eat is so gr eat that a publication is warranted, and that their 
pride, arr ogance and v anity, which lead toar ejection of tradition and 
authority, also lead to another kind of failur e. Foucher claims that the 
Cartesians fail to adher e to their o wn principles. As will be seen belo w, 
Huet picks up this charge and elaborates it such that D escartes is accused 
of outright dishonesty . When at the beginning of the Meditations, for 
example, Descartes tells he doubted, he really did doubt, and he did so for 
very good reasons. But then he found that he could not o. vercome those 
doubts. So as not to appear a failure, according to Huet, Descartes claimed 
that he really did not doubt, he only pr etended or feigned to do so . He 
feigned to feign doubt because he saw that he could noto — vercome the 
doubt that he had raised. Of this, a great deal more below. Meanwhile, the 
philosophical response to such behavior is to insist upon the principles 
that were abandoned, and, ultimately, to ridicule the abandon of them in 
what can be seen as an exercise of moral chastisement. In these terms, the 
downfall of Car tesianism occurs not when its positions ar. e refuted, but 
when they are made to seem ridiculous or outrageous-just as Aristotelian 
scholasticism, for example, dies not with Descartes but with Moliére.*? 

After seven chapters of unrelenting, devastating, and detailed philo- 
sophical criticism, H uet in the eighth chapter of the Censura turns to a 
"general evaluation of the Cartesian philosophy" He expresses some praise 


95 Nor was Huet the only one to make this shift in dealing with Caresianism. The Jesuit 
Daniel had already made it with his Voyage de Descartes of 1690. 
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for it (genuine, it would seem) and explains why it has enjoyed the success 
it has. Before turning to the virtues and faults of Descartes himself, he sets 
out “a list of stains on the Cartesian philosophy.” There are five such, four 
of them philosophical: it is inconsistent, is based on falsehoods, involves 
faulty causal infer ences, and uses a faulty method. ‘The greatest blemish, 
certainly the one dev eloped at far gr eatest length, is that it “ offends the 
faith.” How so? 

The short of the story is that Huet foresaw that Descartes helped open 
the way to what later would be called deism: what can be known at all can 
be known on the basis of reason; faith is in principle superfluous and dis- 
pensable; while God might exist H e is the G od of the philosophers, not 
the God of Abraham and Isaac, etc. This deistic drift is apparent to Huet 
in Descartes’s arrogant view that since his philosophical views are true, and 
since truth never conflicts with truth, the truths of the faith are not opposed 
to them. It was because he saw that in fact the truths of faith were in con- 
flict with what he took to be the dictates of reason that Descartes was led 
to his bizarre view that all truth depends on the divine will, that as a result 
God can do what is impossible and self-contradictory. (Huet’s own view is 
that faith and reason are never in conflict, and that when they appear to be, 
we are mistaken in what we take to be the dictate of reason). Thinking that 
he was thereby extending the power of God, Descartes did not realize that 
he was in fact restricting it. F ollowing the Lateran Council, Descartes 
should have seen, for example, that since his view that nothing can be made 
from nothing was contrary to the faith, it was false. 

Descartes’s follo wers “have been no mor e modest than their leader 
They place reason above faith in ev erything and restrict the relevance of 
Scripture to the Jews. 


Everywhere do the Cartesians weigh things of the Faith on the scales of rea- 
son, and they seek explanations of God’s decrees. Others from this sect con- 
fidently assert that whatever Christ established among the people concerning 
the darkness, fire, and punishment of hell was fi gurative language designed 
to terrify and cause dr ead in them....Some of Descartes’s circle have come 
right out and said openly that the decr ees of the Faith do not come to us 
other than by analogy. And one of them has written that the idea of matter 
does not require creation, and that nothing can be created.” 


9 ACP, pp.203-04. Huet may be reading Noel Aubert de Versé and Spinoza as 
Cartesians. For more on them with espect to the creation issue, see Lennon, “The Cartesian 
Dialectic of C reation;" pp. 340—41. He may also be intending L. M eyer, B. B ekker and 
others; see Bouillier, Histoire, vol.1, pp.309 ff. 
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The S pinozist drift of Car tesianism is underlined as H uet goes on to 
criticize D escartes for eliminating consideration of fi. nal causes, which 
makes the notion of Providence useless or unintelligible, for introducing 
an instrumentalist view of moral commands, for proposing a doctrine of 
body incompatible with the Hicharist, and for making the world infnite. 
Huet’s motivation for publicly attacking Cartesianism could not be stronger 
or more obvious. 

Beyond its explanation of why H uet (perhaps wr ote and then) pub- 
lished the Censura and then the Nouveaux mémoires, the Foucher-Huet 
connection might also shed light on the nature of Huet's skepticism. Huet 
is generally taken to be a skeptic of the Dyrrhonian sort. If he is influenced 
by Foucher, he is rather an Academic skeptic. In addition, if as Foucher 
and Huet claim, Descartes goes astray when he departs from his own 
(Academic) principles, then the downfall of Cartesianism is a collapse fom 
within, not a demise brought about by extramural attack.”° 


7 Given the putative importance of the connection, it needs to be asked whether Huet 
read or even looked at Foucher’s Apologie, since the proffered dedication of it to him never 
materialized. That Huet at least looked at the Apologie is beyond doubt. We have his copy 
of the work, complete with his coat of arms (Hbliothéque Nationale, Paris, R.2231). What 
we do not have, alas, is the set of annotations that should have appeared in that copy if he 
did a detailed study of the work. Another connection on which further information might 
shed light goes back to the beginning of the story, in the year of 1674, when Malebranche 
published the first three books of the Search. That took place on 13 May; Foucher’s Critique 
was dated 30 N ovember, with the permis d imprimer on 10 D ecember, and the actual 
appearance of the book at the beginning of 1675. Huet was inducted into the Academy on 
13 August of 1674. So any connection here would have been private, and in any case not 
on the basis of Foucher’s published work. 


CHAPTER TWO 


KINDS 


Despite H uers dramatic av ersion fr om all that he was aler ted tob y 
Malebranche’s book, it is useful, in a first section, to think of him, ev en 
more dramatically, as a Cartesian, even in his mature period. The situation 
might be like that of more or less obvious Cartesians such as Malebranche 
and Arnauld, for example, who although disagr eeing with each other , 
claimed to agree with Descartes on the fundamental issue of the nature of 
ideas. The interpretive issue is further complicated by the phenomenon of 
Cartesians such as D esgabets who realized that they were departing from 
Descartess verba ipsissima , but who nonetheless claimed to be^ more 
Cartesian than D escartes himself,” insofar as they w ere dev eloping the 
implications of Descartess own most fundamental views more consistently 
than he had done! We begin with the possibility that despite Hiet's appar- 
ent aversion from Cartesianism, he rejected only the misapplication of its 
principles by Descartess disciples and even by Descartes himself. How so? 
Resuming Foucher’s argument, it might be that H uet was precisely the 
skeptic that he thought Descartes should have been according to his own 
principles. 

One result is that the ambiguity in the title of H^ uet's work becomes 
especially pertinent: is he concerned with Descartes’s philosophy as explic- 
itly expressed or as implicated? And is he condemning or only judging it? 
And, beyond the question of the pure strain of Cartesianism, is the ques- 
tion of the pure strain of skepticism. Was Descartes himself in some sense 
a skeptic? Standing in the way of a proper interpretation of Descartes, and 
his eventual classification, is a widely accepted interpretation that must be 
dislodged, viz. that D escartes tried, unsuccessfully , to r efute skepticism. 
So entrenched is it, that it will take a second section to examine it, and a 
third to present the texts that show it to be unfounded. 


' This was the tactic deployed by Malebranche, with a blessing for it that he took from 
Descartes, who advised others to follow not him but their own reason (even if he was con- 
vinced in the event that the paths would be identical). It is one that he might have appealed 
to even on an impor tant issue in the theor y of ideas, as will be seen in the next chapter 
below. 
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Popkin’s gr eat contribution was to sensitiz e historians to skepticism as 

a factor in the early modern period. I t is now beyond doubt that skepti- 
cism was an issue that helped to drive and shape its philosophy. The great 
contribution of Maia Neto has been to sensitiz e us to the need for inter- 

preting the significance of this skepticism. Exactly what was skepticism in 
the period, and what was its precise influence? Popkin tended to reduce all 
of skepticism in the period to a single perspective, having been led in this 
direction by no less than Sextus himself. Maia Neto has shown that there 
are at least two important perspectives in the period that have claim to the 
designation of skeptic.’ Alas, although importantly different in conceptual 
terms, the two perspectiv es are historically connected and often o verlap, 
even conceptually, both in the historical authors and in accounts of them. 
Moreover, the diffi culty in distinguishing them is ackno wledged even by 
specialists with respect to the ancient authors taken to have embraced the 
perspectives. The goal here will be restricted to sorting out the perspectives 
with an eye only to elucidating the positions of I9scartes and Huet, regard- 
less of what went on in the ancient world. 

The Outlines of Pyrrhonism famously begins with a classification of phi- 
losophers into those (the dogmatists) who claim to hav e discovered the 
truth, those (the Academics) who claim that it cannot be disco vered, and 
those (the skeptics) who go on seeking it. H e goes on to characterize the 
last as investigative, suspensive, aporetic, and Pyrrhonian, all of which are 
connected to the opposition and equipollence of views that results first in 
suspension of judgment (epoche or doubt) and then, according to him, in 
tranquillity (ataraxia).° 

Enough historical accuracy later cr ept into S extuss division so that the 
second option came to be called Academic skepticism. But since it seemed to 


? Maia Neto, “Academic skepticism”. 

3 Whether epoche and ataraxia ar e different, consecutive states, r elated as cause and 
effect, is a question perhaps answered differently by Sextus and by Montaigne and Charron 
for example. M aia Neto takes M ontaigne to hav e held that ataraxia is not a pr. oduct of 
epoche, but, as w e might put it, an epiphenomenom of it, or ev en a state identical to it. 
"Epoche is the standpoint wher e [the philosopher] fi nds his true identity, recovering the 
integrity of reason by detaching it fr om all kinds of beliefs (opinions) acquir ed through 
non-rational grounds such as traditon, authority , hear-say, the senses, etc ". For Charron, 
"epoche is not a mental state of uncertainty, but, on the contrary, reassurance of the self, of 
recovery of intellectual integrity ". Maia, Neto, “Foucher’s Academic,” pp. 84, 86. S ince 
intellectual integrity is the benchmark of Academic skepticism and the epoche of 
Pyrrhonism, the difficulty of distinguishing them historically is clear. 
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involve none of the other skeptic activities of inv estigation, supending, etc., 
it has easily been ignored as an apparently self-contradictory kind of negative 
dogmatism asserting that the truth in facthas been found and that is thatthe 
truth cannot be found. On the other hand, investigation, suspension, apories 
are found all over the seventeenth century, the belle epoque of doubt and the 
search after truth (a title found more than once in the period); so it was natu- 
ral to do what P opkin did, which was to take o ver Sextus’s account as the 
interpretive tool in dealing with skepticism in the period. The relevant kind 
of skepticism was Pyrrhonism. However, to generate some misgiving about 
this procedure, consider that the Academics ignored Pyrrho (easy to do since 
he never wrote anything), and they might hav e done so pr ecisely because 
they viewed him as the sort of negative dogmatist Sextus took the Academics 
to be. Fifth-hand testimony has it that P yrrho took it that no sensation or 
opinion delivers the truth because “all things are equally indifferent, unmeas- 
urable and inarbitrable "? S o, with the A cademic skeptics using the same 
(negative) terms to describe the eponymous souce of Dyrrhonism that Sextus 
used to describe Academic skepticism, there is an exegetical problem of some 
proportion. The issue her e, once again, is restricted to the early modern 
period. In particular, the initial aim is to classify Huet and thus by contrast, 
if that is what it was, to Descartes with respect to skepticism. The thesis, mir- 
roring the exegetical problem about ancient skepticism, is that the ob vious 
classification of Huet as a skeptic and Descartes as an opponent of skepticism 
is not the obvious one that it has been made out to be. 

Why does this classification matter? Skepticism, of whatever sort, is not a 
natural kind. As a kind it is entirely the workmanship of the understanding, 
as Locke would put it. Discussion of its applicability in a given case is not at 
all like deciding when worried about breeding, for example, whether a given 
sample is a donkey or a mule. O bviously, the only pay off is with respect to 
success in further interpretation-in this case, of Descartes. Thus interest here 
in the ancient texts is aimed at their use as interpretive tools brought to bear 
on the sev enteenth century, although ev en with this r estriction historical 
accuracy in treating the ancient texts remains an obvious desideratum. 

To address Descartes and H uet in these terms, it will again be useful 
to refer to F oucher. Since Foucher is supposed her e to hav e play ed an 


^ Arcesilaus, the most impor tant of the A cademics for our purposes, was also penless. 
Thus there is initially no fi rm barrier segr egating Pyrrhonian skepticism form A cademic 
skepticism, and conversely. 

? This is the vie w of Long and S edley. I, 446. The testimony is from Pyrrho’s follower 
Timon, as reported by Aristocles, in Eusabius. Ibid. pp. 14-15. 
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important role in the publication of Hiers Censura, it is best to begin with 
the relation between them. Maia Neto opposes Foucher to Huet on three 
grounds: philosophical style, attitude (par ticularly to ward faith and its 
relation to reason), and the general drift of their philosophy On the last of 
these grounds, he sees Huet as leaning back to Gassendi’s materialism, and 
Foucher for ward to B erkeley’s idealism.° This seems exactly right, espe- 
cially when Huet makes use of arguments fom Lucretius in arguing against 
Descartes’s distinction between mind and body, and when Foucher is read 
through the optic of Bayle’s Dictionnary article “Pyrrho,” rem. B, where 
Foucher is cited for the argument that just as color or heat ar but modifi- 
cations of the soul, so might extension and motion be, with the ultimate 
result that, as Malebranche showed, the existence of body might be called 
into doubt. Although they are not irrelevant here, these differences relate 
primarily to Huet’s criticisms of Descartess mind-body dualism, rather 
than to the epistemological issues of interest here. 

On the relation of faith to reason, Huet is taken to be a fideist at least in 
the sense that the only certainty he allows is on the basis of faith, although 
he is not a fileist in the sense that thee might be for him an incompatibility 
between what he accepts on the basis of faith and what he accepts other- 
wise." Foucher is a fideist in none but a wry loose sense, for while he accepts 
some things with certainty on the basis of faith, he also fds certainty about 
things that he accepts altogether independently of faith of any sor — t. For 
example, he takes himself to be cetain about proof for the existence of Cod, 
of the immortality of the soul, of human freedom, and about some parts of 
mathematics. Though again not irrelevant to the classification issue, this 
difference is mor e impor tant to the tr ump argument that H uet mounts 
on the basis of Descartes’s view according to which the truth even of the law 
of non-contradiction depends on G od's will. (S ee chapter fi ve, section 
16 below). 

The issue of philosophical outlook, or , simply, style is most r elevant 
here. Maia Neto takes Foucher to be an Academic Cartesian, i.e. one who 
goes along with D escartes only as far as A cademic principles, as F oucher 
sees them, allow him to go How far is that? Maia Neto makes aconvincing 


$ “Foucher’s Academic Cartesianism,” p. 83, n.39. Also, Brahami, Le travail, p. 92. For 
more on Foucher’s idealism, see Leslie Armour “Simon Foucher, Knowledge and Idealism: 
Philo of Larissa and the enigmas of a French ‘Skeptic’,” ibid. pp. 97-116. 

7 Like skepticism, fi deism is a classifi cation pudding whose pr oof is entir ely in the 
theoretical eating. See Popkin, History, ed. 1979, xx—xxi. 
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case for a methodological isomorphism: both essentially giv e the ancient 
advice to avoid prejudice and hasty inference (presumption), and act with 
intellectual integrity by accepting as true only what is clearly per ceived as 
such.’ Foucher reads Descartess method of doubt back into the ancient 
Academics as undertaken to lead to something other than doubt itself, and 
to do so simply on the basis of r eason liberated from prejudice and pre- 
sumption (as opposed, for example, to the fi deist outcome, seen nearly 
everywhere on Popkin’s skeptical map, where doubt by the skeptic is sought 
as a permanent state). 

On Foucher’s account, Descartes goes astray, however, at several points. 
One is his assumption that everything contained in our ideas is contained 
in what they represent.’ Foucher in addition thinks that Descartes therefore 
did not doubt enough, but also that he doubted too much, paicularly with 
the hyperbolic doubt. Foucher rejected such a procedure. Doubt for him is 
supposed to liberate the mind from prejudice and presumption; hyperbolic 
doubt would not liberate r eason but destr oy it altogether. Moreover, the 
hyperbolic doubt which is resolved by a proof of divine veracity proves too 
much. For by means of it D escartes claims to pr ove, what no A cademic 
would allow, the existence of an external world coresponding to our idea of 
extension. (B y contrast, mathematical claims ar. e not taken to be about 
existence, but about internally apprehended essences.) On the other hand, 
Foucher accepts the cogito as compatible with the Academic tradition back 
to Socrates, but only because for him it is not a claim about essence. I. t is 
rather an irony that Foucher thus adopts M alebranches view that we can 
know the existence but not the essence of the soul—an instance of what he 
took to be Academic skepticism in Malebranche.'? 


* Maia Neto, “Foucher’s Academic,” pp. 74-75. Of this, much more later. 

? Apologie, p. 111. This criticism, however, is based on a conception of ideas as images, 
which Descartes in fact r ejects. Hence it is of less inter est than other criticism that M aia 
Neto discusses from Foucher. Not incidentally, Huet has the same conception and makes 
the same criticism. Of this, much more below in chapter seven. 

10 Apologie, p. 111-12. Curiously, Foucher noticed this doctrine of Malebranche only in 
the Elucidations, thus missing it in the fi rst edition of the text. (B ut this was not the only 
instance of his missing something there). To Leibniz, 26 April 1679. Rabbe, Foucher, xliv. 
Foucher also thought that Malebranche was a Pyrrhonian skeptic malgré lui. “Malebranche 
certainly has a fine and penetrating mind, but he is confused in his theory of ideas, which 
are not modes of the soul but things external to it, and when asked ho w it is conceivable 
that we should have perceptions of these ideas external to us, he r eplies that he does not 
understand how it can happen and that it will always be incomprehensible; but he thereby 
falls into a deep Pyrrhonism". To Leibniz, 28 April 1695. Foucher, c. This is the Watson 
interpretation using the Popkin terminology to be discussed below. 
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There is another reason why Foucher is willing to accept the cogito Maia 
Neto makes a cogent case that Descartes’s cogito is based on Charion’s view 
that epoche is less a state of uncer tainty than a r eassurance of self and a 
recovery of intellectual integrity.!! The upshot, as Maia Neto sees it, is that 
Foucher stands to Descartes as Arcesilaus stands to Plato, in two senses. He 
defends Descartes against the dogmatizing of his position by Malebranche 
as Ar cesilaus defended P lato against the dogmatizing of the Stoics, and 
secondly each corr ected their sour ce authors against their o wn dogmatiz- 
ing.'? So, as Arcesilaus’s Plato was a corrected version of Plato, so Foucher’s 
Descartes is a corrected version of Descartes. 'This procedure is the familiar 
one of departing from Descartes's verba ipsissima on the basis that doing so 
is sometimes more faithful to D escartess own principles that adhering to 
them would be. Foucher might claim, as other Catesians such as Desgabets 
did claim, to be mor e Cartesian than Descartes himself, the appeal in his 
case being to the intellectual integrity urged by Descartes himself. 

In a thorough, accurate, and altogether useful account, Mia Neto recently 
takes Huet also to be, surprisingly a Cartesian.? How so? It cannot be in the 
same sense that Foucher was a Cartesian, for Huet criticizes Descartes even 
for his use of the cogito. So while Foucher and Huet both criticize Descartes 
for giving up his doubt, their critiques begin at ery different points: Foucher 
later in Descartes’s reasoning, when Descartes embraces metaphysical claims, 
and H uet almost at the outset, for in his vie w Descartes never doubted 
enough (or at least nev er honestly admitted ho w much he r eally doubted, 
which was much more than he indicated in the Meditations). 

Maia Neto defends what he acknowledges as the “apparently paradoxical 
thesis” that Huet is a Cartesian in that the wots of his skepticism lie not with 
the skepticism of the ancients, but with Descartes, such that he stands to 
Descartes as Ar cesilaus stands to P lato. Now, in the earlier wor k of M aia 
Neto, Foucher was said to stand in precisely that relation to Descartes, so it 
looks as if H uet is to be taken as an A cademic Cartesian. But the relation 
between Arcesilaus and Plato has now been recast. “Huet was a Cartesian as 
the members of the N ew A cademy (Ar cesilaus and Carneades) w ere 
Platonists, i.e. to the extent that they skeptically appropriated positions that 
in the great philosophical sources (Plato for Arcesilaus, Descartes for Huet) 
were not skeptical". In this case, then, it looks as if classifration depends not 


1! Maia N eto, “F oucher’s A cademic,” p . 86, and especially “Charr ons epoche and 
Descartes’ cogito," passim. 

12 Maia Neto, "Foucherss Academic,” p. 73. 

75 “Huet cartésien". 
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on principles and the poper development of them, as in the case of Bucher’s 
Academic Cartesianism, but on a distor tion, or at least a signifi cant altera- 
tion, of the original views. On this reading, neither Plato nor Descartes is a 
skeptic, even if their views can be given a skeptical reading. But then it is not 
clear how Huet can be called a Cartesian (or Arcesilaus a Platonist). 

The answer must be to distinguish positive sense of Caresianism (either 
Descartes’s expressed views, explicitly stated in his verba ipsissima, or his 
implicit views as developed by Malebranche, Desgabets, or even Foucher) 
from a negative sense of Car tesianism (Huet's views, the formation or at 
least expression of which is occasioned b y Huet’s reading of D escartes). 
The key to the distinction is the r ole originally assigned b y Huet to the 
Censura as a case study of the thesis of the Traité, that certainty is achiev- 
able only on the basis of faith. Which of these came fi rst, the skeptical 
thesis of the Traité, or the case study that was theCensura, does not matter 
The causal engine, which must come frst, was the aversion likely provoked 
in 1674 by the perceived pride, arrogance, and vanity of Malebranche. 

Maia Neto offers six kinds of evidence for the reading of H uet as a 
Cartesian. First, Huet knew about Car tesian doubt befor e he kne w the 
doubt of the skeptics, i.e. the doubt found in S extus Empiricus. The evi- 
dence might show that Huet’s youthful enthusiasm for Car tesianism pre- 
ceded his contact with the Pyrrhonian Cormis, but it does not show that, 
having come to skeptical doubt, whether in r eading Sextus, some other 
author, or on his own, Huet tried to reconcile it with his previous enthusi- 
asm for Descartes’s philosophy. The evidence suggests rather arupture from 
his previous vie ws, which is just what one would expect of one better 
described, it would seem, as a skeptical anti-cartesian. In other words, 
Huet’s Cartesianism is negative. 

Second is the ar chival work Maia Neto had done on H uet's project of 
Christian apologetic. The crucial fact is that the Traité, in which Huet shows 
in systematic and historical terms the failure of reason to arrive at certainty, 
the Censura, in which he sho ws the par ticular failure to do so of his o wn 
time’s best effort in such terms, and fnally the Concordia, in which he makes 
the case for historical scholarship applied to Scripture as the only reasonable 
response to this predicament, were all planned as (the first three) parts of a 
single work. The case is beyond reproach. But to characterize Huet on the 
basis of it as a positive Cartesian makes the alleged eponymous source 
unrecognizable, for Descartes subscribed to such a program, if he did so at 
all, only in the car efully delineated domain of faith. H is philosophical 
project was to show how such a program was inappropriate, hopelessly so, 
in the domain of reason. In fact, Huet criticizes Descartes precisely because 
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he failed to ackno wledge that cer tainty could be had only on the basis of 
faith. Only in this negative sense, then, that Descartes provided the occasion 
for it might Huet’s skepticism trace its root to Descartes. 

Third, Maia Neto points to the skeptical D escartes of the Censura, or 
rather the skeptical critique of Descartes there. In particular, Huet is said to 
apply the five tropoi of Agrippa (viz. relativity, diaphonia or disagreement, 
hypothesis or begging the question, infi nite regress, and diallel or circular 
argument) to the cogito, the criterion of clarity and distinctness, and the 
proofs of the existence of God. Generally, Huet agrees with Descartes as he 
begins by doubting, but pats ways with him when with the cogito Bicartes 
apparently ceases to doubt. This makes H uet a negative Cartesian in the 
sense just indicated, though he appears to verge on a positive Cartesianism 
that is more Cartesian than D escartess own. The issue is complicated b y 
the question of how much, in Huet's view, Descartes really doubted—the 
main question of chapter four below. 

Fourth is the evidence of the intellectual biography ofthe P — adovan 
provincial invented by Huet as his mouthpiece in the Traité, which follows 
the biography reported by Descartes in the Discourse, and elsewhere, espe- 
cially with respect to the unsettling effect of diversity of views encountered 
in youth. Both turn to doubt, which is resolved for Descartes, but not for 
the provincial, who abandons ev en skepticism, giving up the sear ch for 
truth as hopeless, as well as the skeptical goal of ataraxia, in favor of simply 
of avoiding error and preparing the mind to receive the grace of faith. This 
testimony tracks the previous point (that Huet followed Descartes only to 
such a limited extent as really to repudiate him), and thus offers a basis for 
classifying him as a negative Cartesian. 

Fifth, Maia Neto sees D escartes as the sour ce for four of the thir teen 
“proofs” in the Traité that Huet deploys to show that “man cannot know 
the truth by means of r eason with per fect and complete cer tainty”. For 
example, Descartes is mentioned in the ninth poof for his view that for all 
we know God has made us such that w e are always deceived. This would 
seem to be a strong text for classifying Huet as a negative Cartesian. After 
citing the doubt, Huet comments that itwould be worthy of a philosopher 
if, having raised it, the philosopher had been able tor esolve it—which, 
according to Huet, Descartes was unable to do Huet, here citing John 1: 9 
(“the light which lighteth ev ery man, coming into this world "), makes it 
clear that no Christian philosopher would eer entertain such a doubt, and 
that Descartes does so only because he styles himself the new discoverer of 
truth. So, an interesting question is whether Huet ever speaks as anything 
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other than a Christian philosopher (On the other hand, Descartes would 
qualify the sense in which he speaks as other than a Christian. N ot for a 
minute, he would claim, did he for other than theor etical reasons doubt 
his orthodox beliefs). 

‘The sixth and last kind of evidence for Huet as a Cartesian is that two of 
his friends took him to be such. The Jesuit Louis Le Valois (La Ville) found 
Huet’s use in the ninth pr oof of D escartes’s argument of the deceiv er God 
"shocking".? And Jean-Baptiste Du Hamel warns Huet of criticism he might 
expect. For while D escartes’s doubt attracted criticism ev en though he r ec- 
ommended it but once in one’ life, the skeptical doubt defended by Huet is 
intended to be permanent. '^ On the face of it, M aia Netos citation of this 
evidence seems to be a bald and rather naiv e argument by way of appeal to 
authority. Somehow D escartess fi rst critics ar e supposed to hav e gr eater 
interpretive insight than we later ones. But there is another way to read the 
argument. The early critics (and suppor ters) of D escartes were those who 
first defined Cartesianism. What we do is articulate that definition, dealing 
with the texts that they published, debated, etc. as Cartesian. So it is signifi- 
cant if Huet is linked by them, even negatively, to Cartesianism. 

Maia Netos historically elaborated account of Het as a negativ Cartesian in 
fact turns out to be rather like Popkin’s account of Descartes as a skeptic mal- 
gré lui, as one who in his her oic effort to refute Pyrrhonian skepticism falls 
prey to his own arguments and winds up a skeptic himself. (Of Popkin’s 
account, much more below.) According to Maia Neto, Huet holds the view 
that in his (Huet’s) view Descartes should have held given his own principles, 
at least as he (Huet) saw them. If Foucher is an Academic Cartesian, Huet is 
then best described as a Pyrrhonian Cartesian. Certainly, his insistent reliance 
on faith, especially on faith to the exclusion of reason, on tradition, onauthor- 
ity, on doubt as a desirable terminal state ex cept insofar as it is o vercome by 
faith, all construe him as a Pyrrhonian, and not as an Academic. 

Perhaps paradoxically, Huet is a P yrrhonian in his refusal to espouse any 
philosophical position, in his disabling of all such positions b. y deliberately 
calibrated epoche. In fact, at least in dealing with I2scartes and his followers, 
Huet is the pur est Pyrrhonian in that he does not limit himself to rational 
argument, the result of which is a form of dogmatism that v alidates epoche 
as the most rational position. All of his argument is ad hominem in the 


14 Traité, pp. 85-86. 
15 Rapetti, Percorsi, p. 74. 
16 Rapetti, Percorsi, p. 173. 
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broadest sense that includes ridicule and abuse. The principal aim of his 
arguments is not to arrive at truth, but to disable claims to have arrived at it, 
and to do so by whatever means necessary. 

On the other hand, perhaps the interpretation of Huet as an Academic 
Cartesian has been too quickly dismissed. Perhaps he was pr epared to 
employ every means necessary to achieve epoche, not to arrive at the non- 
cognitive tranquility of the P yrrhonian, but in the way Charr on advised; 
that is, in order to recover the true self previously obscured by extraneous 
opinions, and to assure integrity and unbiased judgment. Whatever his 
intentions, however, Huet’s actual behavior does not offer support for this 
reading. 

A par ticularly good example of H uet's failure to embrace A cademic 
skepticism is his discussion of the criterion. His general thesis is that what 
the Cartesians have to say about the topic is inconsistent, that they at vari- 
ous points appeal to different criteria, and that none of their pr onounce- 
ments, even taken individually is of any wlue. He concludes the discussion 
with what he identifies as their criterion of the criterion, namely attention. 
Now, the centrality of the notion of attention has not been much noticed 
in Descartes;" it is more obvious in Malebranche, whom Huet has mainly 
in mind as is clear from the way he introduces the issue: 


Nor should it be overlooked that in order to facilitate agreement with their 
doctrines, D escartes and the Car tesians customarily r equire, not only that 
the mind be stripped of its antecedent vie ws, but also that it be separated 
from the senses, and that in the pefect silence of their passions (accoxding to 
their usual way of expressing it) the mind be entirely focused on their para- 
doxes. They assert that if this is done, w e shall as a r esult be clearly and 
distinctly aware of [ intueamur] our ideas and per ceive the tr uth with the 
greatest certainty, and that there will be no disagreement except among those 
who do not kno w ho w to compose their mind and who lack attention. 
And they make so much of this, and would have us make so much of it, that 
they often defend their vie ws and confute their opponents with it. as their 
sole argument, so much so that they obtmde attention as the criterion of the 


criterion. (ACP, pp. 130—31) 


The silence of the passions, of course, is M  alebranches expression for a 
condition of proper attention. 

Now, calling attention the criterion of the criterion is not a bad 
representation of the Cartesian position. Says Huet, “[the Cartesians] say, 


17 This is true even of the recent literature. Important exceptions are McRae’s discussion 
in “Innate Ideas". Also Miles, Insight, who closely ties attention to reflection, a key notion 


below. p. 64 and ch.15. 
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indeed, that evident and distinct per ception is the sure standard of truth, 
and that the sure standard of this clearand distinct perception is attention; 
for whoever was attentive would have perceived the thing clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and whoever perceived clearly and distinctly would have been pos- 
sessed of the truth”.'* Attention in this sense is also a good way to express 
the attitude of the Academic skeptics: get rid of pr ejudice (especially, but 
not only, as it comes from the senses) and of course presumption, and pay 
attention—which is exactly what Huet then, in what ly itself might appear 
to be the act of an Academic skeptic, proposes to do. But he does so with 
the following result: 


It took the appearance of Descartes to remind us to focus the mind and pay 
attention. Well, we shall do so, and willingly as we investigate his philosophy 
with a sharp and attentive mind. But the fruit of that diligence for us is this 
alone, that we judge that it must be rejected, that the Cartesians themselves 
should be urged to use the attention they commend, and if they applied 
study and care in philosophizing equal to my own, they would immediately 
perceive the failings of their doctrine, and they would understand that it is 
one thing to imagine empty visions and folle the errors of a rambling mind, 


and another to apply the mind. (ACP, p. 132) 


Huet’s application of attention yields ar ejection of what the Car tesians 
accept on the same basis. B y itself this disagr eement does not mean that 
Huet is not in agreement with the Cartesian methodology of Academic 
skepticism. After all, Descartes admits to Gassendi that people will go to 
the stake for what they take to be the clearly pereived truth, even knowing 
that others are also going to the stake for the opposite view that they take 
to be the clearly per ceived truth. Not the fact of disagr eement, but how 
Huet treats it is of importance. As is perhaps clear even in his introduction 
of the issue abo ve, his attitude is not one of dispassionate willingness to 
enter discussion in an effort to locate the truth, but of irony. Here is what 
he says, just befor ehis appar ent expr ession of Academic attention: 
“Forsooth, the philosophical until no w have been ignorant of this secr et, 
that for a thing to be perceived by the mind, the mind must attend to it! 
Forsooth, the truth has eluded us until no w because, when we sought it, 
we dallied with an unfocussed and infastidious mind!” Such exclamations 
clearly giv e a cast to his methodology that is v ery different fr om the 
methodology of Academic skepticism proposed by Descartes. 

Given this kind of intellectual M — exican stand-off , ho w does H uet 
propose to resolve it? Does he, as Descartes would, attempt to produce the 


18 ACP, 132. 
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sort of heuristic that would enable one to see the issue fr om his point of 
view? Not at all. I nstead, in a way that no A cademic would, he cites 

authorities that disagree with the Cartesian position. Here, the authority is 
no less than S t. Paul, who advises the philosopher to “be no mor e wise 
than he should, and be soberly wise, "'? advice that H uet expands to read 
that the philosopher should "control his mind from digressing beyond the 
limits of reason, lest excessive attention issue into dreams and madness". 

Another good example of this resolution by appeal to authority is found 
in his tr eatment of the cogito . In response to R egiss insistence that the 
cogito is not an infer ence, with all the diffi culties such a constr ual intro- 
duces, but a simple per ception, known by itself, Huet’s rebuttal is not to 
investigate the claim, or to off er an argument that it cannot be a simple 
perception, or even to report his own inability to have such a perception. 
Instead, he appeals to Democritus and the Academics ^who were in doubt 
about their own [existence]". He continues: "for nothing is so kno wn by 
itself that it cannot be doubted and unknown according to some philoso- 
pher. Is it not known by itself that things equal to a thir d thing are equal 
to each other? It is nevertheless false according to Carneades and therefore 
unknown to him and in need of proof”. (ACP, pp. 97—98) 

In the end, ho wever, pointing to such largely rhetorical gestur es on 
Huet' part does not decide betw een the Pyrrhonian and Academic read- 
ings of his position. For the question is not a psychological one of biogra- 
phy, but a philosophical one of whether the arguments that Hiet advances 
on the substantive issues of the cogito, doubt, criteria, the cicularity of the 
Meditations, and proof of the existence of G od, lead to a classifi cation of 
him as either a P yrrhonian interested in something other than the tr uth 
or as an honest Academic who just does not see it.” The same will be true 
of the r elated, more impor tant question of whether H uer’s criticism of 
Descartes is sound, viz. that he is a dogmatist in the perjorativ e sense of 
asserting something as true rather than in seeing whether it is in fact true. 
Before those arguments can be pr esented, ho wever, a widely accepted 
interpetation of D escartes must fi rst be addr essed. F or it pr emptively 
answers the substantive question, and thus largley obviates the question of 
his perjorative dogmatism. Although not derived from Huet, the interpre- 
tation suppor ts his position b y constr uing the linchpin argument of 
Descartes’s system as a colossal failure. The issue hinges on what Descartes 
was trying to accomplish. 


? Romans 12: 3. 
20 For the mor e sympathetic r eading of H uet as a sophisticated A cademic skeptic, at 
least in his posthumous Traité, see Lennon, “The Skepticism...”. 
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7. Descartes and Skepticism: The Standard Interpretation 


According to the standar d interpretation of the Meditations, and of the 
principal thr ust of his philosophy as a whole, D — escartes tried to r efute 
skepticism, which for various reasons was posing a crisis in the period. 
Descartes’s attempt is taken to have failed, moreover, because his argument 
is circular: he tried to pr ove the existence of G od in or der to justify his 
criteria of clarity and distinctness, but accepted pemises in his proof based 
on those very criteria. Thus Descartes started out as a would-be dogmatist, 
in the acceptable sense of intending to hold only defensible vie ws, but 
ended up a skeptic despite himself. The interpretation is historically plau- 
sible, philosophically interesting, and pedagogically useful. A t this point, 
we all have taken it in with our mother’s milk. 

Later it will be argued that clarity and distinctness ar e not criteria 
for Descartes and thus that the alleged cir cle collapses, and that, if any- 
thing, Descartes begins and ends as a skeptic, not of the P yrrhonian sort 
invoked by the standard interpretation, but of the Academic sort, at least 
as far as his famous method is concerned. The argument begins here with 
an attempt to show he had no interest in refuting skepticism. If the argu- 
ment is successful, the standard interpretation will have been undermined 
right at the outset. 

The standard interpretation of Descartes is of relatively late invention, 
coinciding with the identification of another, larger phenomenon of which 
he was then taken to be the founder . This was the epistemological turn, 
the thr ust of which was that the most impor tant problems of modern 
philosophy, certainly the initial and perhaps the only problems, are in the 
theory of knowledge. Thus Descartes came to be kno wn as the father of 
modern philosophy. 

It was Gustav Bergmann who first identified the epistemological turn as 
such, in 1960. Here is how he put it: 


A philosopher, pointing to a chair, asserts that it is a chair. Or he asserts that 
physical objects exist. Another asks him on what gr ound he makes these 
assertions. H e answers. Thereupon the other r epeats the questions. And 
so on. This question and answer game has always been a discernible strand of 
the dialectic. At the beginning of the modern period it became dominant, or 
very nearly so. Call this the epistemological turn?! 


In these terms, the standar d account has it that the epistemological turn 
occurred in the seventeenth century, when Descartes recognized, addressed 


?! Bergmann, “Acts,” p. 14. 
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and failed to meet the skeptical challenge. H e was unable to answ er the 
questions posed by the crise pyrrhonienne.” 

Now, it is a good question as to when the epistemological turn r  eally 
began. Certainly, a case can be made for the relevant question and answer 
game in the work of Plato. And if it was perceived as already dominant by 
1960, it cannot have come into existence only with its identification 
by Bergmann. The ordinary language philosophy that was so often a target 
for Bergmann was itself largely driven by skepticism and its refutation, to 
the extent that it was driv en by philosophical concerns at all. The usual 
view is that the linguistic turn is embedded in the epistemological turn 
(this is the vie w of R orty who identifi ed it), but the conv erse might be 
true.? And the logical positivism from which Bergmann argued was, with 
its concern with verification, part of the turn, thus implicating Hume, 
who adumbrated the whole mo vement. And it would be har d to fi nd a 
clearer statement of the turn than the beginning of Locke ’s Essay (1690) 
“This, therefore, being my Purpose to enquire into the Original, Certainty, 
and Extent of humane Knowledge; together with the Gounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Assent;...” (1.1.2; 43) 

‘The years 1960-63 seem to hav been crucial in the history of the stand- 
ard interpretation. Not only is the epistemological turn baptiz ed as such, 
but the interpretation is set out then for the frst time in the first edition of 
Popkin’s classic wor k. This now-standard view of D escartes is not to be 
found befor e 1960. It is no where in the wor ks of the previous great 
Descartes scholars: K emp-Smith, K eeling, G ueroult, G ouhier, Lapor te, 
Alquié, et al. Consider Sebba’s exhaustive Bibliographia cartesiana: A criti- 
cal guide to the Descartes literature 1899-1960 (1964), which contains but 
three general entries on skepticism (two of them b y Popkin). Only one 
item links D escartes with the r efutation of skepticism (D amka's 1950 
article in Polish). 


2 ‘The standard interpr etation is to be found in authoritative works b y the leading 
authorities on D escartes and early modern philosophy . G eorge Pappas, The Routledge 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol.3, p. 374 “Descartes himself was no skeptic; on the contrary, 
he set out to defeat skepticism on its own terms, that is, by finding some knowledge which 
is completely certain and thus immune to skeptical criticism”. Peter Markie, “The Cogito 
and Its Importance," The Cambridge Companion to Descartes, “Descartes’s claim to certainty 
about thought and existence is central to his general pogram in epistemology. He wants to 
answer skepticism, and..." p . 41. N icholas Jolley, The Cambridge History of S eventeenth 
Philosophy, “F or P ascal, as for others such as H uet, D escartes has not succeeded in 
overcoming the challenge of skepticism". p. 369. 

23 The "linguistic turn " is another coinage b. y B ergmann, made famous b. y R orty. 
See Rorty, The Linguistic Turn, pp. 8-9, esp. n.10. 
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Moreover, events came together to highlight skepticism in a way not 
unlike ther evival of skepticism during the sev — enteenth-century crise 
prrhonienne. The y ear 1963 saw not only the G ettier paper, which for 
decades drove the industr y of S-kno ws-that-P epistemology, but also the 
Kennedy assassination, which still dries the industyy of conspiracytheories 
about who-kno ws-what. N ot incidentally, P opkin was soon to be the 
author of one of the two most important books on the topic. Another 
fruitful coincidence had found bpkin and Bergmann together in the same 
department for a spell during the 'fifties. 

‘The appearance of the standard account in Iopkin's work is unmistakable. 
It is found in two (of ten original) chapters, entitled "Descartes: Conquerer 
Of Scepticism,” and "Descartes: Sceptique malgré lui,” comprising the dra- 
matic conclusion of that first edition. He begins modestly with what turns 
out to be a colossal understatement. “Little attention has been giv — en to 
Descartes’ intellectual crusade in terms of the sceptical crisis of the [sev en- 
teenth century]...."? There follows a brief review of the literature that notes 
the Dambska article, and one by Gouhier, and then he states: 


In contrast to this, one finds that Descartes himself expressed great concern 
with the skepticism of the time: that he indicated a good deal afcquaintance 
with the P yrrhonian writings, ancient and modern; that he appar ently 
developed his philosophy as a result of being confronted with the full signift 
cance of the crise pyrrhonienne in 1628-29 and that D escartes proclaimed 
that his system was the only intellectual fortress capable of withstanding the 
assaults of the sceptics. (p. 173) 


Now, Popkin does not pr oduce a text in which D escartes claims that his 
system can withstand the assault of the sceptics. But there is one in which 
Descartes says that the frst principle of his system can do soln the Discourse 
he says that “observing this truth ‘J am thinking, therfore I exist was so frm 
and sure that all the most extrav agant suppositions of the sceptics were 
incapable of shaking it, I decided that I could accept it without scruple as 
the first principle of the philosophy I was seeking”. (CSM I, 127) 
But then comes the dénouement, as Popkin sees it: 


[Descartes] ended by saying that we have to accept what we are forced to 
believe as tr ue and cer tain, even though it might be actually false. ...O nce 
Descartes had put the matter in this fashion, it becomes cr ystal clear that he 
had not slain the sceptical dragon, because, whether one could psghologically 


4 P opkin, The Second Oswald. 
> P opkin, History, p. 172. 
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entertain it or not, an incurable doubt existed within his system that would 
forever prevent him fr om establishing any tr ue knowledge, in the sense of 
necessary knowledge about reality. (p. 205) 


What happened along the way? J ust at the initial lev el of the first doubt, 
based on sensory illusion and dreaming, we are led, says Popkin quoting 
Descartes’s Search Afier Truth, “straight into the ignorance of S ocrates or 
the uncertainty of the Pyrrhonists. These are deep waters, wher I think we 
may lose our footing”.*® Even worse for Descartes’s cause is his inability to 
achieve anything more than groundless indubitability, which is clear from 
his admission of a gap _, per force unbridgeable accor ding to D escartes, 
between tr uth and indefeasible cer tainty. Here is the text that P opkin 
has in mind, quoted in full because of its impor tance, here and belo w, 
followed b y P opkin's intr oductory comment, which sho ws ho w he 
understands the text: 


Assoonasw ethinkw e corr ectly [ recte] per ceive something, w ear e 
spontaneously convinced that it is tue. Now if this conviction is so frm that 
it is impossible for us ever to have any reason for doubting what we are 
convinced of, then ther e are no fur ther questions for us to ask:w e have 
everything that we could reasonably want. What is it to us that someone may 
make out that the perception whose truth we are so firmly convinced of may 
appear false to God or an angel, so that it is, absolutely speaking, false? Why 
should this alleged ‘absolute falsity’ bother us, since we neither believe in it, 
nor have even the smallest suspicion of it? For the supposition which we are 
making here is of a conviction so fi. rm that it is quite incapable of being 
destroyed; and such a conviction is clearly the same as the most per fect 


certainty”. (CSM II, 103) 
Here is Popkin’s introductory comment: 


If it is possible that the truths that we are most persuaded of may be false on 
some absolute standard, then can we ever be sure that what we subjectively 
must accept is objectively, or absolutely true? Here Descartes both introduces 
this sceptical possibility, and admits that we have no way of eliminating it... 
At the outset of his conquest of scepticism, D escartes had insisted that one 
should reject any proposition if there was any reason at all for doubt. H ere 


26 Popkin, p. 178; CSM I, 408. This, of course, is not Descartes’s view, certainly not his 
final view. The text that Popkin quotes is spoken by Epistemon, the spokesman for classical 
and scholastic philosophy. So, at most, Popkin’s citation of it can be only what Descartes is 
led to malgré lui. Eudoxus, Descartess spokesman, immediately r eplies: “I confess that it 
would be dangerous for someone who does not know a ford to venture to cross it without 
a guide, and many have lost their lives in doing so. But you have nothing to fear if you fol- 
low me". This appears to concede that skepticism is a threat; but he then goes on to make 
skeptical arguments his ally in overturning Epistemon’s classical learning. 
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a monumental reason for doubt is presented, namely that for all we can tell, 
in spite of all assurances w e may possess or feel subjectiv ely, everything we 
know or believe may ‘absolutely speaking’ be untrue. (p. 204) 


Uniquely in the literature, Popkin goes on to discuss what D escartes calls 
the “objection of objections” to his system, which Popkin takes to be the 
objection that there is a mismatch between our beliefs about the world and 
the world itself, that is, that they might be all false. As will be seen in chap- 
ter six belo w, the objection that D escartes identifies is rather mor e, and 
less, problematic than that traditional worry. It is an objection which like 
the one abo ve cannot be answ ered; but is one that cannot be expr essed, 
either. 

‘The standard view as introduced and elaborated by Popkin has not been 
universally accepted." Indeed, there are serious problems with it. For one 
thing, in the period, Descartes was never read in such terms, although the 
terms in which he was read do give some plausibility to the standard view. 
The Dutch scholastics Voetius and Schook, for example, took him to be 
insinuating skepticism, which for them was a ery bad thing, destructive of 
religion. However, poisoning the w ells while everyone is asleep , which is 
their accusation, is very different from trying to cure skepticism and falling 
victim to it oneself , which is the standar d interpr etation. B ut here is 


27 Pretty clearly, M arjorie G rene does not accept it, cer tainly not the whole of it. 
M. Grene, “Descartes and Skepticism”. Marleen Rozemond, Descartess Dualism (1998), 
is less clear. “On the usual reading, the Meditations are aimed primarily at refuting skepti- 
cism, and the obvious purpose of the deployment of the skeptical arguments is to set up the 
position that is to be efuted”. She refers to Popkin, ch.9, and to G. Rodis-Lewis, Cambridge 
Companion to Descartes, p. 54, where one finds of relevance only note 53, which annotates 
p. 41: “his purpose [in the Discourse] being to destr oy atheism and doubt ". Rodis-Lewis 
refers to the letter to M ersenne, 25 October 1630, which mentions only the existence of 
God and of our souls. S he does say, however, that “to conquer doubt one needs an argu- 
ment to push it to its fur thest limits; hence at the end of the F irst Meditation and in the 
Principles Part I, art.5, the possibility that there is no God is raised”. Still, this does not add 
up to the standard interpretation: everyone has doubts, but not everyone is a skeptic. There 
is a distinction betw een scepticism (with its principled doubt, i.e. doubt on the basis of 
reasons taken to be insurmountable) and mere doubt (even if reasoned and permanent as a 
matter of fact). R ozemond continues: "B ut in the S ynopsis of the Meditations Descartes 
himself makes clear that the r efutation of skepticism is not the sole, or ev en the primary 
reason for their deployment [CSM II, 9]. The main benefit of the skeptical doubts is that 
they liberate us from prejudices and provide a detachment from the senses”. P. 66. This is 
an interpretation sympathetic to the one off ered by Margaret Wilson, Descartes . S till, 
Rozemond goes on to talk of Descartes’s defeat of skepticism, which “does not consist 
in refuting skeptical arguments”. Instead. “clearly and distinctly per ceived” views “based 
on good r easons” ar e defended against skepticism, also v ery much in the fashion of 
M. Wilson. B ut to see just ho w deeply the P opkin thesis became entr. enched, see for 
example Edwin Curley, Descartes and the Sceptics (1978). 
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testimony, with some shift in metaphor, that Descartes was up to just that 
sort of deliberate poisoning. M artin Schook, in his Admiranda Methodus 
(1643), had this to say: 


In spite of his airs of modesty, Descartes sets about with his pals emplo ying 
tricks ill befitting a sincere man, as if to constr uct another Tower of Babel, 
and does so in those places wher e until no w the ancient and commonly 
received philosophy has been taught in public and priv ate courses. I do not 
mean that he has done so openly. Nonetheless, as I am going to show, while 
giving the impression of refuting the sceptics, he does nothing but follow the 
example of those who, with tricks of big wigs | ruses de gr os bonnets] better 
known in courts than in schools, generally mislead with disputatious argu- 
ment both students and professors alike, and consequently the Church and 
State also, thus opening the way to very dangerous heresies and schisms.”* 


This U trecht interpr etation diff ers fr om P opkin’s only with r espect to 
Descartes’s intentions; the D utch professors agree on the essential str uc- 
ture of Descartess argument: it leads to skepticism, egardless of Descartes's 
intentions. With the intr usion of D escartes’s intentions, ho wever, the 
choice of metaphor becomes an issue (skepticism as a “poison,” “tricks” to 
spread it). That any of these metaphors is appropriate would be contested 
by the sort of Straussian interpretation offered by Hiram Caton, according 
to whom D escartes needs to be r ead between the lines as defending the 
new world-view by liberating the mind from superstition in his ridicule of 
the very views he only appears to be defending.” At least to the initiated, 
Descartes’s message is obvious and should be read literally. Though his 
position is less grandiose, pkin too is happy with the failue of Descartes's 
apparent project (for his vie w is that no one was able to solv e the crise 
prrhonienne). Thus for him the poison would be the sor t used, whether 
deliberately or not, to exterminate cer tain pests. I n all thr ee cases, the 
structure of the interpretation remains the same, however. Caton, Popkin, 
and the Utrecht critics take the logic of D escartes’s position to r esult in 
skepticism about issues such as the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. 

A similar set of comments can be made about the pair of interpetations 
from Foucher and Huet. They both agr ee that the actual argument that 
Descartes produced is not the one that he appears to advance. One way to 
put their view of Descartes’s argument is as the exact converse of Popkin’s 
view. As P opkin sees D escartes beginning as a dogmatist and ending as 


8 Verbeek, René Descartes et Martin Schoock, pp. 159-60. 
? Caton, “Analytic History”. 
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a skeptic (malgré lui), so Foucher and Huet see him beginning as a skeptic 
and ending as a dogmatist. B ut here, too, D escartes’s alleged intentions 
intrude. Foucher takes Decartes’s lapse into dogmatism to be the acciden- 
tal result of Descartess human nature, which is prone to prejudice.?? Thus 
Descartes ends as a dogmatist malgri lui. Huet takes D escartes never to 
have lapsed into dogmatism, and to hav e deliberately, perhaps also as a 
result of his frail human nature, misrepresented his views in terms of dog- 
matism. So, as with the Utrecht interpretation, D escartes conveys two 
messages, only one of which, the hidden message, has any philosophical 
justification. O n both interpr etations, D escartes deliberately hides this 
message: on the Utrecht view, to avoid censure, on Huet’s view, to avoid 
the embarrassment of his pr oject's failure. Thus, for Huet, as for P opkin, 
Descartes is r eally a skeptic malgré lui. They diff er only with r espect 
to Descartes's intentions in his published wok. Popkin takes the published 
work to be, though a failure, Descartes’s actual view; Huet takes it to be a 
failure, but one that is designed to hide Descartes's actual view. 

The v ery complication and nuance of these interpr: etations is an 
indication that ther e ar e pr oblems with the standar d interpr etation. 
A major thesis of this book is not only that the standar d interpretation is 
mistaken, but that no such lengths as those above need to be taken in the 
interpretation of Descartes. The account hee is very deflationary, beginning 
with an interesting fact about his texts: skepticism, at least as such, is not 
much talked about. Descartes explicit references to skepticism are few in 
number (explicit references to Dyrrhonism are particularly notable for their 
absence); such r eferences as do appear ar e made incidentally, en passant 
(they are never the main point); and they seem to be afterhoughts, digres- 
sions, or responses to misunderstandings (all more or less imposed on him 
by others). The clear upshot is that skepticism is simply not impor tant to 
Descartes as a theat, as an obstacle to be wercome, or for any otherreason. 
As a philosophy, Descartes has only contempt for skepticism. 

So what's going on in Descartes? If this revision in the role of skepticism 
were accepted, how would Descartes stand to the epistemological turn, for 
example? To be sure, Descartes seeks certainty, which by itself is unex cep- 
tional—everyone would often prefer certainty. And certainty and skepticism 
are incompatible (although this is not to say that belief and skepticism ar e 
necessarily incompatible, for acceptance of appearance can be a form of 
belief, as it is for Hime, for example). But Descartes’s goal is not thereby the 


30 See Maia Neto, “Foucher’s Academic,” p. 81. 
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refutation of skepticism. Certainty is needed, according to him, because of 
rampant ignorance and false belief. Skepticism, at least skeptical argument, 
is a tool for arriving at certainty, and a touchstone of its authenticity. 

Why is this revision of Descartes’s relation to skepticism important? 
The significance, other than as a biographical detail, of r ejecting Popkin’s 
thesis that Descartes intended to refute skepticism, but acknowledging his 
quest for cer tainty, is of two kinds, internal and external. Internally, the 
structure of D escartes's system becomes philosophically mor e interesting 
and plausible. I n particular, it is r elieved of the sophomoric err or of the 
circle (which depends on taking clarity and distinctness as criteria of mth, 
thus raising the traditional skeptics’ problem of the criterion of criteria.) 
Externally, it becomes possible to see ho w, historically, Descartes came to 
be called a skeptic (and not just ialgré lui.) This historical understanding 
depends, in particular, on sensitivity to the distinction between Academic 
and Pyrrhonian versions of skepticism. 


8. Descartes and Skepticism: The Texts 


‘The textual fact of the matter about the infrequency of Descartes’s explicit 
reference to skepticism isa problem for the standar d interpr etation. 
If Descartes is concerned, indeed centrally and primarily concerned, to 
refute skepticism, why doesn’t he ever say so? The best that can be said, at 
least as an initial response on behalf of the interpr  etation, is that the 
intended refutation is so ob vious as not to need stating. The response, 
however, is undone by the actual texts that do mention skepticism, which 
in any case reveal Descartes’s relation to the skeptics. These texts, such as 
they are, fall into six, somewhat overlapping categories. 

First are those that indicate indifference shading into abuse to ward the 
skeptics. The fact of the matter is that neither the term skepticism nor any 
of its cognates appears in the Meditations, the supposed locus classicus of 
Descartes’s refutation of skepticism. To be sure, Meditations | is subtitled, 
“What can be called into doubt, " (answer: everything but 7am, I exist , 
“whenever it is put for ward by me or conceiv ed in my mind ”) but the 
term as such appears only in thateplies to Objections. There, it often appears 
as a term of abuse. A good example is Replies IT, in response to Mersenne’s 
complaint that the pay off of the fi. rst two M editations is rather thin. 
Says Descartes, "the best way to achieve a firm knowledge of reality is first 
to accustom ourselves to doubting all things. Although I had seen many 
ancient writings by the Academics and Sceptics on this subject, and was 
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reluctant to reheat and ser ve this precooked material [ crambem], I could 
not avoid devoting one whole Meditation to it. And I should like my ead- 
ers not just to take the shor t time needed to go thr ough it, but to devote 
several months, or at least w eeks to considering the topics dealt with, 
before going on to ther est of the book ". (CSM II 94) The “precooked 
material" is a R oman dish of day-old cabbage, the term for which was 
extended by Juvenal to refer to stale repetition.?! Even if it needs here to be 
studied, skepticism hardly poses a threat. It is a propadeutic, or perhaps a 
purgative that must be passed thr ough. M oreover, one, but only one, 
Meditation involves skepticsm; that is, the skepticism stor. y is o ver after 
Meditations Y. The purgative itself seems purged, just as it is accor ding to 
the skeptics themselves. 

Secondly, and typically, Descartes is just contemptuous of the skeptics. 
A good example of this sor t of text has alr eady been seen, viz. in the 
Discourse, where Descartes says: “Observing that this truth ‘I am thinking, 
therefore I exist ' was so fi. rm and sur e that all the most extravagant 
suppositions of the skeptics w ere incapable of shaking it, I decided that 
I could accept it without scmple as the first principle I was seeking’. (CSM 
I, 127) Popkin took this to be par t of Descartes refutation of skepticism; 
but clearly the point is independent of skepticism. Descartes is saying not 
that the cogito r efutes skepticism, but that the cogito is so str ong as to 
withstand ev en the (unreasonable) challenge of the skeptics, whose 
suppositions are described as extravagant. Descartes likely has in mind the 
alleged predicament of P yrrho, who had to be sav ed from falling into 
ditches. As for D escartes’s version of doubt, he is pr epared to describe 
the initial supposition of a deceiving G od as hyperbolical or exaggerated, 
but not as unr easonable, for his doubt is always based, as he insists, on 
“powerful and well thought-out reasons”. (CSM II, 15) 

The term clearly occurs with this connotation of contempt in the nch 
preface to the Principles, where the skeptics ar e described as having been 
led into “extravagant errors,” extending doubt “even to the actions of life, 
so that they neglected to emplo y common prudence in their behaviour”. 
(CSM 1182) N_ ot incidentally, this text is of inter est for D escartes’s 


3! Tn all the literatur e, it seems that only F ine has seized on this r emarkable figure in 
Descartes. "Descartes and Ancient Skepticism: Reheated Cabbage?" Newman and Nelson, 
“Circumventing,” notice it and make a comment similar to hers, namely that despite his 
expression, D escartes in fact has an ey eon the historical P. yrrhonians. Although their 
Descartes is an internalist, who ppduces what in chapters fve and six below will be rejected 
as a label view of the criterion, Newman and Nelson's paper is another good example of the 
profitable use to which Irvine Intuitionism has been put. 
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characterization of Plato, and of Aristotle, among some of whose followers 
skeptical doubt developed. (Others of them, according to Descartes, 
thought they had reached certainty based on the senses, to the point that 
Epicurus was rash enough to asset that the sun is no larger than it appears.) 
Quite apart from the accuracy of Descartes’s exegesis, which seems entirely 
to have missed the divine Plato of Ficino, it gives some basis for Foucher’s 
characterization of both his own and Descartes’s view as that of Plato. All 
three, in his view, are Academic skeptics, as he understands the term, which 
allows the skeptic to asser t the tr uth of mathematics, as w ell as at least 
some metaphysical pr opositions. And if D escartes also understands the 
term in this way then he perhaps has not missed the divine Pato at all, and 
his contempt is directed only at the Pyrrhonian skeptics.” 

Both Plato and Aristotle, accor ding to Descartes, were involved in the 
highest form of wisdom, searching for first causes. 


The only difference between these two is that the former , following in the 
footsteps of his master Socrates, ingenuously confessed that he had never yet 
been able to discover anything certain. He was content instead to write what 
seemed to him to be pr obable, and accordingly he used his imagination to 
devise various principles b y means of which he tried to account for other 
things. Aristotle, by contrast, was less candid. Although he had been P lato’s 
disciple for tw enty years, and possessed no principles apar t from those of 
Plato, he completely changed the method of stating them and put them 
forward as true and certain, though it seems most unlikely that he considerd 


them to be so. (CSM I, 181) 


In this remarkable piece of exegesis, Plato emerges as an Academic skeptic of 
the sort that Foucher took him to be, Aristotle as a dogmatist of the sor that 
Huet took D escartes to be. S aid H uet of F oucher (upon learning of his 
death), “he focussed on the study of Platonism which he took to be the 
doctrine of the Academics, but that doctrine had ramifi cations that he 
neglected. He hardly knew the names of Carneades or Ar cesilaus, and even 
less about Pyrrhonism".? Huet had no comment about Descartess exegesis. 
In any event, confessing the failure to achieve certainty as the Academic 
will almost cer tainly do, at least some of the time, is diff erent from the 
epoche sought as a matter at least of fact, if not of principle, b y the 
Pyrrhonian. Everybody finds himself doubting at least some of the time, 
but only the Pyrrhonian skeptic tries to do so all of the time. f is the latter 


? On the proximity of Plato and Aristotle, and the dogmatism of those following them 
together as Academic skeptics, and sees dogmatism enter with their follo wers, see Cicero, 
Academica |, iv; p. 426-29. 

33 Rabbe, Foucher, x. 
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sort of skeptical doubt that D — escartes describes as extravagant. H ere 
another dimension emerges, the reality or seriousness of Descartess doubt, 
a topic for extended treatment in the next chapter but one below. For 
Gassendi was misled by the extent of Descartes’s doubt into thinking that 
Descartes’s was not real or serious. Rather than going through the artificial 
doubts of Meditations I, according to Gassendi, Descartes should just have 
regarded his beliefs as uncertain. (CSM II, 180). In reply Descartes insists 
that his doubt is serious, but he distinguishes betveen doubt in the “inves- 
tigation of tr uth” and doubt in the ^ organization of life ". In the latter 

instance, “it would, of course, be foolish not to tr ust the senses, and the 

sceptics who neglected human aff airs to the point wher e friends had to 

stop them from falling off precipices deserved to be laughed at”. (CSM II, 
243) In fact, in the Synopsis of the Meditations Descartes says that no sane 
person has ever doubted that there is a material world and that men have 
bodies. (CSM II, 11) In short, the (Pyrrhonian) skeptics are crazy. 

A third kind of text explains why D escartes showed so little concern 
with the skeptics as intellectual threats. He indicates that, strictly speaking, 
there are none—at least none among those who hav e had any clear and 
distinct perceptions of the truth. In response to Bourdin’s scruples over the 
renunciation of such beliefs as “I hav e a clear and distinct idea of G od,” 
and “Everything that I clearly and distinctly per ceive is tr ue,” Descartes 
insists that the renunciation he advocates applies “only to those who have 
not yet perceived anything clearly and distinctly The sceptics, for example, 
for whom such a renunciation is commonplace, have never, qua sceptics, 
perceived anything clearly. For the very fact that they had perceived some- 
thing clearly would mean that they had ceased to doubt it, and so ceased 
to be sceptics”. (CSM IL 321) 

The clear and distinct perception of what is tue overcomes all doubt. This 
is the doctrine of the will set out in Meditations IV. There, Descartes argues 
that the will is all the mor free as it is determined ly the perception of good- 
ness or truth. Indifference between alternatives is not required. On the con- 
trary, indifference is the lowest grade of freedom. “For if I always saw clearly 
what was tr ue and good, I would nev er have to deliberate about the right 
judgment or choice; in that case, although I would be wholly free, it would 
be impossible for me ever to be in a state of indifference”. (CSM II, 40) 

The nature of the necessity such a per ception places us under is open to 
discussion. Is it causal, in psychological terms? Or normative?” Or, as will be 


34 For a good review of the literature in relation to the alleged circularity of the 
Meditations, see Miles, Insight, pp. 206-09. 
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argued below as an alternative to these two options current in the literature, 
pragmatic in some sense? Here is what he says: “I could not [non potui... 
non] but judge that something which I understood so clearly was tr ue; but 
this was not because I was compelled [ on... fuerim. .. coactus] so to judge 
by any external force, but because a great light in the intellect was followed 
by a great inclination [propensio] in the will, and thus the spontaneity and 
freedom of my belief was all the gr eater in proportion to my lack of indif- 
ference”. (CSM II, 41) Previously, he had spoken of reason “pushing” him 
(impellit). (CSM IL 40) H owever the modal terms ar e to be understood, 
that there cannot be a skeptic who has clearly per ceived the truth of any- 
thing is a conclusion that I2scartes consistently dew. Thus the Conversation 
with Burman: “if people were to think about these principles [e.g. that it is 
impossible for one and the same thing both to be and not be] in the abstract 
[i.e. apart from the sense perception of particular material things], no one 
would have any doubt about them; and if the sceptics had done this, no 
one would ever have been a sceptic; for [such principles] cannot be denied 
by anyone who carefully focuses his attention on them". (CSMK, 333) 

In the Discourse he dir ects a double-barr eled criticism of the skeptics 
that shows why there cannot be any skeptics. Fé there contrasts his method 
of doubt, which was intended to arrive at certainty, with that of the skep- 
tics, “who doubt only for the sake of doubting and pr etend to be always 
undecided”. (CSM I, 125) That is, the doubt of the skeptics is gratuitous 
and inauthentic. How so? 

A very important text here is a letter to H yperaspistes, who had picked 
up on Descartes’s reply to Gassendi concerning whether knowledge of God 
is necessary in order to have knowledge of geometry. Gassendi thought that 
Diagoras and Theodorus, though atheists, could nonetheless hav e been 
made certain of geometrical pr oofs. Descartes replied by turning the case 
around to consider the skeptics who did hae doubts, which they would not 
have had, according to him, if they had knowledge of God.” With respect 
to these doubts, Descartes explains to Hyperaspistes that he was “not talk- 
ing about any and evry geometrical topic, but only about those demonstra- 
tions which the sceptics doubted ev en though they clearly understood 
them...Certainly I have never denied that the sceptics themselv es, as long 
as they clearly perceive some truth, spontaneously assent to it. It is only in 
name, and perhaps in intention and r esolve (nec, nisi nomine tenus & for te 


55 CSM II, 228, 263. Note that skepticism arises only in response to an objection and is 
not said to be refuted. The question of certainty is different from that of skepticism. 
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etiam voluntate ac instituto,...), that they adhere to their heresy of doubting 
everything”. Those who claim to be skeptics ar e so only nominally , not 
really. If one clearly perceives a geometrical proof, one is incapable of doubt- 
ing it. How then do the skeptics doubt whom Descartes cites, or Descartes 
himself in Meditations I? In the former case, and in the latter too, it would 
seem, Descartes says that he was dealing only with things which ve remem- 
ber having clearly perceived earlier, not with those which ve clearly perceive 
at the present moment". Another possibility to be discussed below, is doubt 
on the basis of sheer fore of will: the skeptic sees that two and thee are five, 
but denies it anyway in an act of perverse willfulness.?ó 

Perhaps Voetius did not take D escartes to have deliberately insinuated 
skepticism. If he did not, then he seems to hav e at least anticipated the 
standard interpretation of Descartes by regarding him as a skeptic malgré 
lui.” As Descartes reports it, Voetius takes his method of philosophizing to 
open the way to skepticism by setting the standard of acceptance too high 
with indubitability , since ev en the tr uths of faith can be occasionally 
doubted. Descartes responds with a distinction. If Voetius is referring to 
the actual time the tuth (of faith, os presumably, of one that is clearly and 
distinctly perceived to be true) is considered, then it is Voetius who is the 
skeptic, for he is "saying that it is impossible to ever to have any cognition 
that is free from doubt". Voetius is saying that onecan see something to be 
true and yet have doubts about it. This is what in the letter to Hfperaspistes 
Descartes rejects as impossible except on the basis of sheer willfulness. Or, 
if he is referring to some other time, this merely shows the weakness of the 
human mind". Presumably, this latter case is a matter of our less than per- 
fect memory, the remedy for which is a repetition of the clear and distinct 
perception. As he explains it, D escartes requires indubitability of belief , 
not thr oughout its entir e lifetime, but at the moment of acquisition. * 
(Incidentally, this distinction is impor tant for establishing the identity of 
the meditator, or at least of the r eferent of the fi rst-person singular pr o- 
noun of the Meditations. For it allows the referent to be Descartes himself, 
who naturally asserts everything asserted in the Meditations, though with a 
certain order that he casts in temporal terms. Of this issue, more below in 


36 CSMK 196-97. This denial is an instance of what Robert Imlay calls the sin of Satan. 
“Freedom, the Self and Epistemic Voluntarism in Descartes”. Imlay himself takes this sort 
of doubt to be impossible for Descartes. It might be an instance P lato's notion in the 
Phaedo of the “lie in the br east”—or, as Augustine would put it, doubt for the hell of it. 
Note that memory itself is not impugned. 

37 To Voetius, May 1642; CSMK 221. 

38 For more on Voetius, see Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, pp. 55—56. 
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chapter eight, section 22.) The skeptic, then, would seem to be confused 
in claiming to doubt what at this v ery moment he clearly and distinctly 
perceives to be true, e.g. that two and thee are five. What is being doubted 
is not the pr esent perception, but some pr evious per ception, i.e. he is 
doubting, for example, whether in per ceiving on a given occasion he was 
perceiving that two and three are five. 

The upshot is that the skeptic is either confused, hopelessly inexperi- 
enced (never having clearly perceived the truth of anything) or just a cheat 
(a characterization that covers the practical doubt of Pyrrho as well as the 
willful denial of clear and distinct pereptions). The characterization of the 
skeptic as a cheat is picked up b the Port-Royal Logic. According to Arnauld 
and Nicole, Pyrrhonism is a “sect of liars,” at least in so far as its adherents 
possess right reason (/a vraye raison), 


which accords all things their appr opriate status. It makes us doubt those 
that are doubtful, r eject those that ar e false, and r ecognize in good faith 
those that ar e evident. I t is not infl uenced by the P yrrhonists vain argu- 
ments, which do not destr oy our r easonable assurance in matters that ar e 
certain, not even in the minds of those that asser them. No one ever seriously 
doubted whether there is an earth, a sun, or a moon, or whether the whole 
is greater than its par t. Of course people can bring themselv es to say out- 
wardly—orally—that they doubt these things, because they can lie. But they 
cannot assert them in their minds. 


The upshot is that “since their hearts do not agree with their tongues,” the 
Pyrrhonists often contradict themselv es. Thus the P yrrhonist Montaigne 
asserts that the view of the Pyrrhonists, who unlike the Academics do not 
accept that some things ar e more likely than others, is the mor e likely. 
“These words slipped out without his thinking about them, arising fr om 
the depth of his nature, which the lie in his opinions cannot stifle”. 

It is one thing to tr eat the skeptics in the derisor y terms that D escartes 
does; it is perhaps another to characteriz e their arguments in the same or 
similar terms. That is, it is possible that in D — escartess view the skeptics 
misused their o wn per fectly good arguments, which might lead to 
conclusions other than those of the skeptics. (Sich would in fact be the frst 
part of the standard interpretation.) So, in a letter from a fourth category of 
texts, Descartes certainly takes skeptical arguments seriously , but he does 
so only as a propadeutic, and only for certain minds. Descartes here agrees 
that he did not expound his arguments in the Discourse concerning the 


? Arnauld, The Art of Thinking, pp. 7-8. Cf. Plato’s liar in the Phaedo. 
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human soul in a way compr ehensible to all. “But I did not dar e to try to 
do so, since I would have had to explain at length the strongest arguments 
of the sceptics to sho w that there is no material thing of whose existence 
one can be cer tain. Thus I would hav e accustomed the r eader to detach 
his thoughts fr om things that ar e per ceived by the senses,...” (P. erhaps 
to Silhon, May 1637, CSMK, 55) N ot incidentally, this is a doubt that 
is nev er overcome, for ev en at the end ofthe Meditations, ther e is no 
certainty, at least no metaphysical cer tainty, about the existence of indi- 
vidual material things. There is moral cer tainty about them (i.e. about 
extensa), and metaphysical cer tainty about the one extended thing ( es 
extensa) that is their essence. S imilarly, in the letter to R eneri for P ollot, 
April or May 1638, he says the follwing: “Although the Pyrrhonists reached 
no certain conclusion fr om their doubts, it does not follo w that no one 
can”. (CSMK, 99) Their doubts can in fact be used to pr ove the existence 
of God, says Descartes. 

In the Notae in pr ogramma, Descartes uses the language of refutation. 
But it is not skepticism that is being refuted, at least not as such. He stands 
accused of teaching that God does not exist, or that H e can be a deceiver, 
that the senses are not to be trusted and that there is no difference between 
waking and dreaming. His reply is that he refuted such views and that he 
did so better than had anyone before him, that he considered such matters 
as doubtful, as the skeptics had done, only in order to refute them (that is, 
the views, not the skeptics, whose doubt he used tor efute those vie ws). 
(CSM I, 309-10.) This is a good example of a text in which Descartes has 
the topic of skepticism imposed on him, and imposed in no uncer tain 
terms. He is accused of being a skeptic himself and in a way that he cannot 
avoid addressing the issue, for he is accused of being, at least temporarilyof 
being a skeptic about the existence of God. His response is to say, not that 
he set out to refute skepticism, but that his arguments (nonetheless) do so. 
(This too is an impor tant text for the question of the meditativ e style and 
of voice in Descartes’s texts, to be discussed at length at the end below.) 

In the Search After Truth, D escartess spokesman E udoxus emplo ys 
skepticism, ultimately the dr eam argument, “to overturn all the learning 
[of most men of letters]; which is based on the senses. But he also contin- 
ues in a way that at least suggests that his aim is to dispel the fear that these 
arguments instill, and thus that he is out to r efute skepticism. S keptical 
doubts, which are initially alarming, “are like phantoms and empty images 
which appear at night in the uncertain glimmer of a weak light: if you flee 
from them, your fear will follow you, but if you approach them, you will 
find nothing but air and shadow and you will be more confident the next 
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time such an encounter may occur ”. (CSM II, 408-09) I n fact, there is 
nothing to refute; there is only the fear of something that may be dispelled 
by clear per ceptions of tr uth. Once again, the arguments of the skeptics 
might be useful, but not in establishing skepticism. 

A fifth kind of text portrays the refutation of skepticism, such as it is, as 
at best only incidental to Descartes’s purpose. An example of this has aleady 
been seen, when skepticism is referred to in order to characterize the unshak- 
ability of the cogito . “Observing that this tr uth ‘I am thinking, ther efore 
I exist’ was so firm and sure that all the most extravagant suppositions of the 
skeptics were incapable of shaking it, I decided that I could accept iwithout 
scruple as the first principle I was seeking”. (CSM I, 127) 

To arrive at cer tainty with r espect to the existence of G od and the 
immortality of the soul is to undo skepticism, to be ser but notnecessarily 
as one’s primary aim. Otherwise, anyone who has ever sought certainty in 
anything would have attempted to refute skepticism. Descartes takes him- 
self to be special and unique in that he claims to haw succeeded in arriving 
at certainty. 

This distinction between seeking certainty and seeking to refute skepti- 
cism explains another text that seems to support the standard view. When 
his supposition of an evil demon was taken to be atheistic and blasphe- 
mous in a debate at the University of Leiden, Descartes wrote to the cura- 
tors there that he “was using the supposition for the better o verthrow of 
scepticism and atheism, and to piove that God is no deceiver, and to estab- 
lish that as the foundation of all human kno wledge". (CSMK, 316-17) 
As in the letter to R eneri, skepticism is a means to cer tainty about God, 
and thereby about everything else, and not conv ersely, i.e. a pr oof of the 
existence of God is not invoked to refute skepticism. 

A sixth and final category of text comprises those that are prima facie in 
favor of the standar d r efutation-of-skepticism hypothesis. Later in the 
Search, for example, E pistemon says that ^ we hav e fr equently r efuted 
[refutavimus] the views of the Pyrrhonists, and the fruits which they them- 
selves have derived from their philosophical method have been so meager 
that they have been wandering about aimlessly all their livs. Unable to free 
themselves from the doubts which theythemselves introduced into philoso- 
phy, they have put their efforts exclusively into learning to doubt". (CSM 
II, 413-14.) But note that it is E pistemon, defined by his classical learn- 
ing, who is so cavalier with the skeptics, and who in fact falls prey to the 
skeptics’ arguments, which pose no danger to E udoxus. On the contrary, 
he uses them as a tool to just that effect. 
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The Conversation with B urman claims that D escartes “did follo w up 
metaphysical questions fairly thor oughly in the Meditations, and estab- 
lished their cer tainty against the sceptics...so ev eryone does not hav e to 
tackle the job for himself,...” (CSMK, 347) This Descartes is the would-be 
slayer of the skeptical dragon that Popkin took him to be. But notice that 
the claim is an inference drawn by Burman, not Descartes. This part of the 
standard view is thus at least adumbrated in the period. 

An even stronger text for the refutation view, perhaps the str ongest of 
all, is Objections and R eplies VII. The text seems to say that the skeptics 
1) are numerous, 2) ar in need of efutation, and 3) ae refuted by Descartes 
for the first time. The issue under discussion in this text is not epistemo- 
logical, however, but moral, and offers no support to the standard interpre- 
tation. Bourdin takes immunity from the possibility of an evil demon to be 
an excessively high lev el of cer tainty. To use the foundations metaphor , 
solidity should be pr oportional to purpose, as in literal house-building. 
A humble dwelling can be built on sand, a mor e imposing structure will 
require rock. Descartes accepts the foundations metaphor , of course, but 
insists that complete certainty is required because of the essential indivisi- 
bility of truth. What that means is that if the tr uth is altered in the least 
way, it is falsified.“ So an approximation of the truth is insufficient, yield- 
ing only probability, and not unshakeable certainty. Thus Descartes replies 
to Bourdin that in philosophy ther e cannot be limits in the foundation 
corresponding to what is r equired in architecture. “For... it may happen 
that a claim which w e do not r ecognize as possessing complete cer tainty 
may in fact be quite false, however probable it may appear". 

Unless there is such cer tainty, one has no answ er to the skeptics. 
“How will he refute them? Will he regard them as desperate lost souls? 
Fine. But how will they r egard him in the meantime?" M oreover, the 
skeptics are numerous. “[The skeptical philosophy] is vigor ously alive 
today, and almost all those who regard themselves as more intellectually 
gifted than others, and find nothing to satisfy them in philosophy as it 
is ordinarily practiced, take refuge in scepticism because they cannot see 
any alternative with greater claim to truth". They thus seem here to bea 
threat in need ofrefutation. (CSM II, 374) And Descartes concludes his 


^ The indivisibility of tr uth and the indivisibility of essences on which itr ests are 
fundamental vie ws of D escartes that ar e either misinterpr eted or ignor ed altogether in 
the literature. See section 23 on the family farm argument, in par ticular for G ueroult's 
treatment of this text. 
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reply by saying that he “became the fi rst philosopher ever to overturn 
the doubt of the sceptics”.“! 

The skeptical threat represented here is not what the standard interpreta- 
tion would make it out to be. For according to Descartes no skeptic doubts 
in practice whether he has a head, or whether two and three are five because 
these things seem apparent. But the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul do not hav e the appearance of tr uth, hence are questioned b y the 
skeptic, and this is the threat at least potentially posed by the skeptic. (CSM 
II, 375) It is with respect only to these two issues that D escartes is prepared 
even to think about the skeptics, and he thinks about them only insofar as 
the skeptics think about them. S ince the skeptics are crazy, confused, naive, 
insincere, etc., he could r easonably ignore them altogether. *But how will 
they regard him in the meantime?" They might take Descartes’s silence, natu- 
rally enough, as an indication of his inability to efute them. Or worse, of his 
unwillingness to do so. The problem, then, is not epistemological, but r eli- 
gious, and ultimately moral, especially since those doubting such tuths were 
thought, correctly or not, to be liable to wild antinomianism. Undisciplined 
beliefs lead to undisciplined behavior. The ultimate concern, as in the r eply 
to Bourdin, would be not skepticism, but liber tinage. For Descartes not to 
respond to the skeptics, at least on these two issues, would be scandalous in 
the technical sense of the term: it would be a bad moral example. 

What is at stake might be related to a complicated, yet evidentially 
underdetermined, turning point in D escartes' career, viz. the Chandoux 
episode that included Bérulles injunction on Descartes to convey the ben- 
efit of his philosophical talent to the rest of humanity. The known facts of 
the episode are few.“ During his stay in P aris during 1628, D escartes in 


4 CSM IL 376. Citing this conclusion, Burnyeat says that Descartes “claimed to be the 
first philosopher in history to refute the '"Skeptics". The Skeptical Tradition, p. 3. But 
Descartes does not make this claim, not ev en in the translation cited b y Burnyeat, which 
reads: “I, first of all men, upset the doubt of the skeptics”. (HR II, 336) F irst, Descartes 
does not do anything to the skeptics, only to their doubt. Second, to describe what he does 
to it, he uses a metaphor: everti, which means “to turn down,” not in the sense of rejecting, 
which he of course does not do, since doubt is the principal tool of his method, but in the 
sense of collapsing the doubt or fl attening it. (CSM: ‘ overturn the doubt’). The sense is 
given by another possible translation, cognate with the Latin term: ‘subvert, although the 
prepositional prefix alters the image some what. The important point, in any case, is that 
Descartes shies away from making any claim to the stiong, logical connection of refutation 
between what he does and the position of the skeptics. | What he does is to obviate the 
position such that it needs no refutation. 

2 Baillet, Vie, bk.2, ch.14. As a esult of this episode, accoxling to Baillet, Descartes was 
led to act on his principle of always thinking independently of what others hav e thought, 
which for D escartes entailed av oiding the cr owds (as well as the heat) of P aris. He thus 
retired to the (cool) isolation of Holland for the greater part of his remaining life. 
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the company of M ersenne attended a pr esentation, hosted b y the P apal 
Nuncio, by Nicolas de Chandoux, a physician-chemist, whose viws Baillet 
describes as opposed to those of Aristotle and his followers and in favor of 
some ne w philosophy. H is pr esentation was applauded b y all pr esent, 
except D escartes, whose lack of expr essed appr oval was noticed b y the 

Cardinal Pierre de Bérulle, who asked Descartes for his view on the pres- 
entation and then succeeded, with others, in o vercoming D escartes's 
expressed hesitation to speak about it. 9 After complimenting Chandoux 

on his eloquence and approving his anti-aristotelianism, Descartes drew 
attention to the ill-advisedness of accepting mere probability (/e vraisemb- 
able), dramatically demonstrating his case by showing how what those 
present took to be most true could be made to appear false and conversely. 
Asked how to av oid such sophisms, D escartes appealed to his “ natural 
method,” deriv ed fr om mathematics. As Descartes saw it, Chandoux ’s 
allegedly ne w philosophy was practically the same thing, ^ — disguised in 

diffrent terms,” as the scholastic philosophy it was supposed to r eplace. 
So impressed was Bérulle, that he invited Descartes to a private interview 
to hear more. 

So what did Chandoux hav to say? Popkin thinks that the episode might 
have been a crise pyrrhonienne for D escartes, for what he hear d chez the 
Papal Nuncio might have been Pyrrhonism or materialism. His evidence 
for this possibility is twofold. First is the general currency of skepticism in 
Paris at the time, and second is Baillet's account of Chandoux’s views. “His 
views on the subject, w e are told, w ere some what like those of B. acon, 
Mersenne, Gassendi and Hobbes”. Now, the aim of the presentation was to 
attack scholasticism, but all that B — aillet says is that Chandoux was as 
estranged from the philosophy of Aristotle as any in this quar tet, which 
might have been tr ue even if Chandoux held no other vie w in common 
with them. In addition, even on P opkin’s relaxed criteria, only M ersenne 
and G assendi would qualify as skeptics, and notev en they would be 
Pyrrhonian, but only mitigated skeptics—again on Popkin’s criteria.“ 

The invitation more or less implicit in Popkin’s account is the interpreta- 
tion that Descartes, shocked by the skepticism he found inconnection with 
the Chandoux espisode, secluded himself in H olland to refute it, encour- 
aged to do so by Bérulle. This would connect with Descartes later reply to 


5 Gouhier comments: “Undoubtedly, the young philosopher only awaited an invitation 
to speak”. Gouhier, “La crise...,” p. 46. 

^ Popkin, The History, ch.6. M ersenne and G assendi re-define kno wledge such that 
appearances are properly said to be known. 
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Bourdin. The skeptics are morally dangerous because of their doubts about 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, and therefore need to 
be responded to. But the only skepticism that actually appears as such in 
Baillet’s account is D escartes’s own procedure of countering the beliefs of 
his audience in what seems to have been a repetition of the Academic skep- 
tic Carneades’s celebrated performance in Rome, where he is supposed to 
have successfully argued a set of views on justice one day only to come back 
next day to refute them.” Descartes did not discover, to his chagrin, any- 
thing about skepticism chez the P apal Nuncio; rather, he practiced, in a 
positive fashion, what he must alr eady have known about it. 6 Moreover, 
even accor ding to P. opkin, skepticism was the ally of the Counter- 
Reformation, which, at least in theor — etical terms, should hav e made it 
attractive to Bérulle, not something that needed to be refuted. 

Still, there is an impor tant connection betw een the episode and the 
reply to Bourdin, and it can be made out in the v ery same moral terms. 
It is to be found in Descartess private interview with Bérulle. There 
Descartes set out his philosophical views and the public benefit they might 
have in medicine and mechanics, the one r estoring health and the other 
lightening the bur den of labor . “The Car dinal had no diffi. culty in 
understanding the importance of the project, and he judged it wor thy of 
execution, employing all his authority over Descartess mind to get him to 
undertake this great work. He even placed Descartes under an obligation 
of conscience, given that God had endowed him with intellectual insight 
beyond any accorded to others, for the use of which he would have to give 
a reckoning, as he would be held responsible for the harm done to the 
human race in withholding the benefit of his meditations". 

Now, it may be that Bérulle foresaw only hospitals and drawbridges, but 
he might also hav e gotten at least a glimpse of D — escartes’s pr oject of 
certainty in philosophy. In that case, the obligation of conscience he placed 
Descartes under might be seen as an earlier v — ersion of the announced 


^ Long and Sedley, p. 442. That an Academic should thus bring about the equipollence 
associated with epoche suggests the historical diffi culty of distinguishing Pyrrhonian and 
Academic skepticism. Sextus, Outlines I, ch.33. 

^* Gaukroger too rejects Popkin’s strong interpretation of the Chandoux episode, but 
seems rather to overstate the case. "I can find nothing in the Discourse or the correspond- 
ence from this period to indicate any interest in scepticism on Descartes part at this time, 
nor can I fi nd any evidence at all that D escartes was motiv ated by an inter est in scepti- 
cism before the 1630's". Descartes: An Intellectual Biography, p. 184. The very form of his 
comments indicates D escartes's interest in skepticism, not of the P. yrrhonian, but of the 
Academic sort. 

^ Baillet, vol.1, p. 165. 
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concern of the Meditations with pr oving the existence of G od and the 
immortality of the soul. The latter had been mandated much earlier, of 
course, in 1513 b y the Fourth Lateran Council, and the former was an 
even earlier agendum. But they likely had no effect yet on Descartes, who 
in 1628 was still composing the Rules, where the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul are not concerns at all. (The sketch of a pr oof of 
the existence of God appears as an example of reasoning in Rules 12, and 
the mind-body distinction appears in an example of reasoning in Rules 7, 
but without drawing any conclusion about immor tality. CMSK, 26, 46.) 
But who knows? Maybe it was Bérulle who got Descartes to give up on the 
Rules and to turn to the metaphysical foundations later arriv ed at in 
Holland.^ In any case, a subject of moral obligation that would hawe been 
far more important to B érulle than public health and r elief from labor 
would have been the moral consequences of skepticism about G od and 
immortality. Descartes might not have been worried about skepticism, but 
Bérulle might well have been, for if skepticism could be used as a theorti- 
cal argument against the Reformation, it could also have the practical 
result of loosening morals. 

‘There is another moral dimension to the episode. Billet draws attention 
to a letter that Descartes wrote about the episode thee years later to Rienne 
de Ville-Bressieu, who was also present there.” In it, Descartes reflects on 
how effective the use of his method was: “I made the whole company rec- 
ognize what power the art of right reasoning has over the minds of those 
who have no learning beyond the ordinary, and how much better founded, 
and more true and natural, my principles are than any of those which are 
currently received in the learned world”. Here, Baillet feels it necessary to 
defend Descartes from the perception that, in an efbrt to expose Chandoux 
as a charlatan, he was no less pr esumptuous than Chandoux himself. Not 
so, according to Baillet; Descartes had no such failing. Indeed, even when 
Descartes showed in detail how Chandouxs principles were no less obscure 
than those of the scholastics and in fact served to explain nothing at all, he 


48 Baillet places the episode a few days after St. Martin's Day, 1628. Rodis-Lewis thinks 
it was in late 1627. Gouhier thinks that the exact date, give or take a few months, is of little 
importance. Gouhier, “La crise...,” p. 45. Gaukroger agrees: "nothing hinges on it’. P. 183. 
When Descartes gives up the Rules, and why, if skepticism, played a role, might depend on 
it, however. His letter to M ersenne, 15 A pril 1630 (if G aukroger’s interpretation of the 
letter is corr ect, that itr efers to the abandonment of the Rules) would seem to place 
the Chandoux episode well within the period of the composition of that wor k, not at its 
abandonment. 

^ Summer, 1631. CMSK, 32. 
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consistently had * the decency not to attribute the failing to Chandoux, 
whose dedication he always took care to recognize”. 

Now, there is rather an irony in any worry over Chandoux’s reputation. 
The chemist Chandoux was interested in metallurgy, a science he seems to 
have put to use in counterfeiting money, an activity for which he was later 
hanged. The forger in one sense became a forger in another . The irony 
reappears in another v ein when M alebranche uses the term ‘ counterfeit’ 
to characterize those scholars who are the worst offenders against the rule 
of certainty never to accept as tr ue anything that is less than completely 
evident. And when he catalogues the failings of these counterfeit scholars, 
he unleashes the personal recrimination that according to Baillet’s account 
Descartes was at pains to r estrain. The antiquarians who rely on the least 
grade of probability are nothing but vain obscurantists, and Malebranche’s 
detail of their failings is suffi ciently obvious for Huet to have felt himself 
impugned, and lurid enough to hare motivated him to launch his counter- 
attack. Regis, on the other hand, sought to follo w Descartes’s attitude of 
attacking propositions rather than their proponents, even if Huet thought 
his person and dignity offended by him as well. 

To conclude, the r ejection of the standar d interpretation raises some 
questions about exactly what has ther eby been achieved. If Descartes did 
not (attempt to) r efute skepticism, then who ev er does? What would it 
have taken for Descartes, or any one else, to (attempt to) efute skepticism? 
Two kinds of question must be distinguished: 


1. the psychologico-biographical (factual) question: what was Descartes 
consciously trying to do? 

2. the logico-str uctural (ev aluative) question: what did he do? I n this 
sense, the fact that Descartes does not refer to skepticism as such does 
not necessarily mean that his system is not diected against it. But if so, 
how did this str ucture escape the notice of all commentators befor e 
Popkin? (which is a factual question). F the answer to the first question 
is that Descartes did not try to refute skepticism, then if he fails to 
refute skepticism accor ding to the second, he cannot be held up as a 
skeptic (even malgré lui) because the same is likely to be true of every- 
one, i.e. D escartes should not be held to a higher standar d. On the 
other hand, according to Popkin, who is himself a skeptic, everyone is 
in the same boat with Descartes on this question. 


How, then, does anyone try to refute skepticism? 


1. By rebutting the skeptics arguments against eason and senseexperience. 
This Descartes does not do. He accepts the arguments against the latter, 
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and does not ev en mention the former (cir. cularity, petitio, infi nite 
regress). These are simply not issues for I2scartes's intuitionism, accord- 
ing to which the truth is just seen for what it is. N o argument against 
the perception of truth could be more certain than the perception of it. 
Moreover, the skeptics’ arguments against reason are all limited to the 
ability of discursive reason to arrive at knowledge of external essences. 
No skeptic ever raised the radical doubt about the reliability of reason 
itself: either the demon hypothesis or the objection of objections. 

By attempting to show that we do have knowledge, even indubitable 
knowledge. But this everyone but the skeptic does, even Gassendi. 

By attempting to sho w that skepticism is incoher ent. This D escartes 
does, at least in so far as he takes it to be impossible, but ombgidentally 
and in passing, not as his principal goal. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THOUGHTS 


The first chapter of Huet’s Censura deals with doubt, which he takes to be 
the foundation of Descartes’s system. The material here receives his closest 
philosophical scrutiny because he believes that with the foundation of the 
Cartesian system demolished, the whole structure built on it collapses. 
Not three pages into the chapter , however, Huet turns from doubt to its 
initial resolution, in the cogito. Only in the last three pages of this for ty- 
five page chapter does he r eturn to doubt as such. I n between is found a 
long analysis of he cogito, which raises questions about its str. ucture and 
significance, and about the general conception of thought. 


9. The Cogito: An Inference? 


In aw ell-known Reply to M ersenne, D escartes denies that the cogito is 
a syllogism based on the general premise that whatever thinks exists, knowl- 
edge of which in fact depends on particular instances, especially the one that 
it would be called upon to demonstrate.' On the other hand, Descartes else- 
where allows that kno wledge of the cogito depends on kno wledge of what 
thought and existence are, as well as the general premise.” The modern litera- 
ture has exhaustingly investigated the status of the cogito, but the question is 
still open: is the cogito an inference, an intuition, a performative, or what? 
Huet introduces the issue, almost incidentally, in a section (ch.1, sec. 5) 
the point of which is that in pr oving his existence on the basis of his 
thought, Descartes begs the question. O nly in the concluding paragraph 
does Huet say, “the foundation of his argument is this: whoevr is thinking, 
is; and it had to come first in order for the argument to have the following 
valid form: whoever is thinking, is; I am thinking; theefore, I am’. (ACP, 74) 
Regis does not reply with Descartes’s reply to Mersenne, however. Instead, 


! Replies Il; CSM IL 100. He repeats the point later, in an impor tant appendix to the 
Objections and Replies V; CSM II, 271. 

? Principles 1, 10; CSM I, 196. And. Replies VI, CSM II, 285. To deny the former kind 
of knowledge, of what thought and existence ar e, is implicitly to raise the objection of 
objections. See Chapter seven, section 20, below. 
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he takes the cogito to be enthymematic. “The least logician, he says, “knovs 
that not ev ery syllogism is expr essed b y thr ee pr opositions’—that is, 

what H uet says should be added in fact has been assumed. A glimmer 

of something inter esting, and mor e closely r eflecting D escartes r eply, 
dawns as he continues, “ often one proposition can suggest two others, as 

on this occasion”. That is, he takes “I am thinking, therefore I am,” to be a 
single proposition.’ 

Alas, the glimmer seems extinguished when at the outset of the next 
section Huet offers the inferential interpretation and Regis accepts it whole 
in his reply. Huet objects that Descartes’s inference goes through only on 
the basis of the r ules of logic, which, like all else accor ding to Descartes’s 
methodological resolution, ought to hav been doubted. hstead ofreplying 
that the cogito can be asser ted without appeal to the laws of logic, or to 
anything else, Regis replies, baldly, and without argument or reference, 
that D escartes did in fact take the laws of logic to be false, but “ only 
hypothetically, in order to examine them,” and that having found them to 
be true used them with impunity. (Réponse, p. 18). 

Huet could hav e rebutted this defense b y pointing out that no where 
does Descartes evidence any such investigation of the rules of logic. Indeed, 
he could have pointed out that in the fe w texts in which D escartes even 
refers to logic, he speaks of it disparagingly Instead, Huet achieves what he 
would have achieved thereby with an argument that appeals to the funda- 
mental values contested between himself and the Cartesians: integrity and 
responsibility. Descartes, he says, “did not philosophize for himself alone, 
but also for me and for ev eryone else into his hands his writings should 
happen to fall;... Therefore, he should not have evaluated his rules of logic 
only for himself, but also for me and for everyone else concerned about the 
truth. For I do not believe that you ask us to agree immediately with what 
you say Descartes has evaluated". (75) That is, there needs to be an account 
of the evaluation, open to public scrutiny. 

There is a better account, however, not of the alleged evaluation, but of 
the cogito itself, and at least an outline of it comes, fi nally, from Regis in 
reply to a mor generalized version of Huet's objection, in the next chapter 
The objection is that prior even to the claim that whatever thinks exists is 


> Réponse, p. 15. Strictly speaking, “on this occasion,” one proposition (I am thinking, 
therefore I am) expresses only one other (whatever thinks exists). Or, more strictly still, one 
proposition (I am thinking, ther efore I exist) suggests thr ee others, the pr. opositions 
comprising the cogito as Huet understands it. 
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the claim that whatever acts exists. (ACP, p. 77) It is as if Regis at last sees 
the import of Huet’s drift and how to resist it. Whatever the explanation, 
he produces here some of his best pages. 

Everything that exists is particular, says Regis, and we arrive at the general 
only b y an abstraction of the mind, which considers the par ticular by 
excluding from it all that is par ticular, noticing that a right triangle has 
three angles, for example, but not that one of them is a right angle. This 
account of abstraction through partial consideration applies to thinking as 
well. Just as general claims about triangles depend on the appr ehension of 
existing par ticular triangles, so the general claim about the connection 
between thinking and existence depends on its prior apprehension in the 
cogito: I think, ther efore I am. R egis is a bit unclear her. e, but he off ers 
illumination by viewing the procedure as an instance of Descartes’s overall 
method of analysis deplo yed in the Meditations. The general claims that 
result from this method ar e implicitly contained in the cogito, and, when 
made explicit, they then pr ovide the premises for the method of synthesis 
that Descartes deploys at the end of Replies II in response to Mersennes call 
for a geometrical demonstration of the conclusions of the Meditations. One 
begins with the particular (I am thinking, therefore I exist) and by ignoring 
what par ticularizes itin acer tain respect (that itis / who am thinking 
and exist) one notices through induction the more general (whoever thinks, 
exists), which can then he used as a pr emise in the deduction of the par- 
ticular. Unless the general were assertible, the particular would not be; but 
the assertibility of the former is not the reason for asserting the latter. 

In his rebuttal added to the ‘94 Censura, Huet obviously thought that 
he was r efuting this vie w, or at least sho wing it to be a depar ture from 
Descartes’s position, by pointing to the innate status of general claims 
according to Descartes. He cites Descartes’s letter of 16 June 1641: “[other 
ideas] are innate, such as the idea of G od, mind, body, triangle, and in 
general all those which r epresent true, immutable and eternal essences ". 
That is, the general claim about a triangle is not arriv ed at by induction, 
but by an innate idea. 

Now, H uet admits induction, but only in something like its curr ent 
sense, viz. for what in the schools had been called a posteriori claims. 
Because no man has ever been seen who is not an animal, one infers that 
all men are animals. But a priori claims (such as the whole is gr eater than 
its part, or a general claim about triangles), which H uet seems her e to 


4 


^ ACP, 78. CSMK, 183. 
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accept for the sake of Descartes’s argument, are known “by the natural light 
and in themselves,” which for Descartes should mean that they are innate. 

Nowhere does Huet acknowledge the intellectual induction appealed to 
by Regis that reveals the general that is implicit in the particular. So when he 
cites Principles 1, 10 as inconsistent with the deriv ation of the general from 
the par ticular, he confuses implicit with explicit kno wledge. D escartes 
“explicitly wrote that he does not deny that befor e we know we think and 
thus exist, we must know that it cannot happen that what thinks does not 
exist”. (ACP, p. 78) H uet fails to see that the antecedent kno — wledge is 
implicit, only logically prior to the knowledge that if one thinks, one exists, 

Moreover, Regiss conception of implicit knevledge is just what Rscartes 
meant by innateness, at least in one sense of the term. McRae has distin- 
guished three senses of innateness in Descartes.’ O ne sense appeals to 
Platos metaphor of reminiscence that Descartes deploys in Meditations V: 
“the truth of these matters is so open and so much in harmony with my 
nature, that on first discovering them it seems that I am not so much learn- 
ing something ne w as remembering what I kne w before; or it seems like 
noticing for the fi. rst time things which w ere long pr esent within me 
although I had nev er turned my mental gaz e on them befor e". (CSM II, 
43.) An idea is innate just in case some other idea is (relevantly) deducible 
from it. In the case at hand of the cogito, the connection is discovered by 
simply attending to it . "In reflecting on itself as thinking, the pur. e and 
attentive mind sees what is implicit in the individual act of thinking. The 
mind does no more than attend—a word that is much emphasized in the 
Conversation with Burman. It is merely attention which renders the implicit 
explicit... [This is true in one fashion or other in all three senses of innate- 
ness] thus all that the understanding is capable of reduces to one thing, 
vision". Of attention and vision, much more below. 


10. The Transparency of Mind 


For Descartes, and, to one degree or other, for the Cartesians, the mind is 
transparent to itself in at least three senses. The general claim is that there is 
nothing in the mind of which it is unawar e. At least in this period befor e 
Freud, the claim is seen as fairly ob vious and unpr oblematic, with ev en 


^ McRae, “Innate ideas." 

6 For an argument that the three sense actually converge, see Lennon, Battle, pp. 334-38. 

7 McRae, “Innate ideas,” pp. 53-54. M cRae seems not to hav e been aware of R egis's 
interpretation. 
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Locke subscribing to it, indeed using as the key pr emise in his argument 
against innate ideas. The claim also takes thr ee specific forms that not 
everyone, certainly not Locke, would accept. First, the mind immediately, 
infallibly, and invariably knows that it is thinking that it is day rather than 
doubting it is day. That is, it kno ws what Bergmann called the species of 
its awareness. Acts of awareness differ in the way things of diff erent color 
differ: they have different properties. Such a view is particularly plausible if 
the adverbial analysis of sensations isaccepted: we perceive greenly, but also 
dubiously, hopefully, or with certainty. Second, the mind knows in this way 
that it is thinking that it is day, rather than thinking that two and three are 
five. That is, the mind kno ws the object of its awar eness. Third, the mind 
knows in this way that what it is thinking is true. Clearly, it is the account 
of the last of these that will be most difficult. The full account will emerge 
later below, in the Cartesian response to “the objection of objections”. 

This transparency bears on the main thesis of this book in that what is 
thereby known would be an essential and paradigmatic example of what 
is plainly known. Essential in the sense that if things ther eby known were 
not known, nothing else could be. (They are the very things unearthed via 
the process of meditation.) And paradigmatic in the sense that failure to 
know them can be attributable only to pr ejudice and pr esumption. 
‘The transparency of mind is what is most deeply at stake in H uet's treat- 
ment of the cogito. Deeply because his position seems based on more or less 
Epicurean grounds that reject thought as the immaterial essence of mind. 

According to Huet, Descartes cannot say that he exists on the basis that 
he is thinking, because the thinking on the basis of which he says that he 
exists occurs as a separate thought at a time pr evious to the time of the 
existence he now claims. The only argument he can mount, ther efore, is 
that since he no w thinks he will exist, or since he was thinking, he no w 
exists. But Descartess own premise that whatever thinks exists so long as it 
thinks precisely indicates to H uet the inv alidity of these arguments, for 
nothing follows in these cases from what is true at one moment to what is 
true at the next. 

Huet also indicts the cogito for its eliance on memory, which is, he says, 
by the Cartesians’ own testimony, unreliable. Presumably, his charge is that 
even if the latter v ersion of the cogito w ere valid, its soundness would be 
uncertain, for Descartes could be mistaken in his memory of his thinking. 
The whole of the section is rich but complicated, involving overlapping 
objections, replies, and rebuttals, in addition to such arcana as Aquinas on 
angelic knowledge. A theme can be discerned, ho wever, on which much 
even beyond the chapter depends, and that is the transparency of mind. 
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Part of Regis’s reply consists in a feeble attempt to defend the reliability 
of at least short-term memory, which Huet has no trouble rebutting. It is 
also an irrelevant attempt, since the “true Cartesians follow their master” 
in avoiding any appeal to memoyy. There is another part to his reply, there- 
fore, that introduces, however unclearly, a very important claim. Although 
Regis seems to take the cogito to be an inference, it is not the case, he says, 
that the cogito r equires two separate thoughts, each at diff erent times. 
To conclude that he exists fr om his thinking of the sun, for example, 
Descartes need not hav e the thought that he is thinking fr om which he 
draws that conclusion. Instead, *by an abstraction of the mind he separates 
the thought from its object, the sun, such that the thought stands alone ". 
(Réponse, pp. 33—34) Nor is it the case that b y thus treating the mind as 
both active, thinking about something other than itself, the sun, and pas- 
sive, thinking about itself , a contradiction is pr oduced. For in the latter 
case, "the mind is not related to itself, but to an object different from itself 
that is understood, it being impossible to separate the thought of an object 
from the object except by an abstraction of the mind’. (Réponse, p. 34) The 
relation he is talking about is the relation of intentionality. But how is the 
object understood when the abstraction takes place? Che way is the way in 
which the pr emise, ev erything that thinks exists, is understood in the 
cogito. It is implicit, needing only attention to be made explicit. 

Huet’s expansion of the Censura ignored this r eply from Regis. In the 
Censure de la R éponse, ho wever, there is along andr evelatory r ebuttal.? 
He takes the proposed separation of the thought of the sun from the sun to 
be just what he pr oposed in arguing that in the cogito the fi rst thought 
becomes the object of a second thought. "If Regis does not mean this, he 
clearly contradicts himself, for every thought without an object and consid- 
ered by itself is no longer a thought. ..just as ly abstraction one cannot sepa- 
rate a triangle from its three angles, for separating a thing fr om its essence 
is to separate it fiom itself and to destoy it"? To be sure, no Cartesian would 
claim that a triangle can exist without thr ee angles. B ut that is not to say 
that it cannot be par. tially consider ed, ignoring that it has thr ee angles. 
It might be consider ed simply asar ectilinear fi gure having thr ee sides. 
Not that it thereby fail to have three angles (attending differently shows in 
fact that it can hav e three sides only if has thr ee angles). I ts having thr ee 


* Censure de la Réponse, pp. 33-34. The rebuttal is not entirely unsympathetic to Regis. 
Huet manages to understand, for example, that a thought is the “direction of the mind to 
its object." 

?^ Huet follows this with a charge of dissimulation, based on the notion of what is 
understood (sousentendu), on which Regis is supposed to equivocate. 
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angles becomes r elevant only when, for example, one wonders whether 
the three sides are equal. H uet ignores the relevance of attention, perhaps 
because he reads it, correctly enough, as an application of the natural light, 
the demonstration of whose reliability he does not accept. 

Regis also r eplies to H uet’s temporal succession argument against the 
cogito that, although the expressions ‘I am thinking, and therefore I exist, 
occur at different times, the thoughts “are in the mind at the same time, the 
one in the understanding which conceives and the other in the will which 
affirms”. (Réponse, p. 39) It is hard to make sense of this claim, either textu- 
ally or philosophically, in a way that even begins to addiess Huet’s objection 
based on succession. For it looks as if Regis is claiming that on the basis of 
the conception that I am thinking I make the affimation that I exist, which 
seems to inv olve a succession, especially since R egis, immediately upon 
denying this succession then asser ts that all he means is that ^ the second 
depends on the first as its cause; for it should be noted that the ideas of the 
understanding are the causes of the wills determinations, and thus that the 
antecedent, ‘I think; is a cause of the consequent,therefore I am”. (Réponse, 
pp. 39-40) N ow, the causal connection might be of a special sor  t—not 
efficient causation, which involves succession (motion first in one ball and 
then in another upon collision) but something like formal causation—the 
cause grounds the effect, in this case by justifying it. It just might be, then, 
that both are in the intellect (for consideration) and then in the will (for 
affirmation). Although he thinks that the claim does not answer his objec- 
tion, this is the way that Huet is inclined to read it. (ACP, p. 90) And Huet 
does not think it helps because, it seems, he does not agre with what in any 
case is at the basis of R egis's reply, namely that “in thinking D escartes is 
aware that he is thinking b y a single and simple thought, which is kno wn 
by itself". (Réponse, p. 35) This is the topic of Huet’s next section (sec. 10): 
"When anyone thinks of something, the idea of the thing thought about 
and the idea of the thought itself are not the same thing". 

‘The cogito can only be an infeence, according to Huet, but to avoid the 
unhappy consequences ther eof, both D escartes and his follo wers try to 
hide, claiming that “when someone thinks, he is, during the time that he 
thinks, conscious of his thought, and kno ws and per ceives his thought; 
so that when he thinks that it is day he not only thinks that is day but also 
knows that very thought. Thus, the knowledge [notitia] of his thought is 
the same as the thought itselP.'? This conclusion Huet takes to be areductio 


10 This important text is not an easy one. I t continues: “which, along with it, impr esses 
consciousness and perception of itself in the soul, and the idea of this thought is not different 
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of the Cartesian response; the thought of day and the day itself anbviously 
different. (pp. 92-93) Presumably, the most obvious difference is that the 
one is in the mind, the other not. 

Did D escartes hold this vie w? And who w ere the Car tesians who 
followed him in it? R egis cer tainly subscribed to the transparency of 
thought, but his assertion of it was later, in response to section nine, while 
Huet’s assertion was two y ears earlier, in the fi rst edition of section ten. 
So Huet cannot have had Regis in mind, unless he picked it up in one of 
Regiss Paris conferences, or from an unpublished version of his Systéme, 
published in 1690, but fi. nished and withheld for the better par t of a 
decade. But Huet nowhere else evidences such direct access. 

Typically, Huet does not name the Car tesians whom he has in mind. 
On the face of it, M alebranche cannot be included her e since he agr ees 
that the idea of the thing thought about and the thing itself ar e not the 
same thing. With his Platonism, there is always a real distinction between 
an idea and that of which it is the idea. E ven so, before the day is out on 
Huet' objection, he too will be implicated. 

Meanwhile, it might be that Huet had in mind Arnauld, whose debate 
with Malebranche focused on this very issue of the ral distinction between 
idea and object. The chronology fits rather well, for the relevant work, True 
and false ideas , was published in 1683, when H uet was at wor k on the 
Censura. There, Arnauld tried to explain ho w it could be tr ue to say, as 
Malebranche does, despite his erroneous theory, that “we do not see things 
immediately; their ideas are the immediate object of our thought; and we 
see the properties of each thing in its idea ".!! He calls all this a façon de 
parler, and to explain it, he begins with two observations: 


1. Thought or per ception is r eflexive; I cannot think without kno wing 
that I am thinking. 
2. One perception can be made the object of another. 


Initially, Arnauld did not subscribe to the first observation. Forty years 
earlier, in O bjections IV, he takes D escartes as holding for cer tain “that 


from the thought itself .” There exists in ms, in H uers hand, a F rench version of the 
‘89 Censura. This text reads, in translation, as follows: “When one thinks that it is day, for 
example, he thinks not only of day but of the idea he has of it, such that, accoding to them 
[i.e. Descartes and his followers], to think and reflect on ones thought are one and the same 
thing occurring in our soul at the same time and ner apart from one another” Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Ff. 14702. P. 7 verso. 

" Arnauld, Oeuvres 38, p. 203. 
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there can be nothing in him, insofar as he is a thinking thing, of which he 
is not aware”. But, according to Arnauld, “there may be many things in 
our mind of which the mind is unawar e. The mind of an infant in its 
mother’s womb has the power of thought, but is not awar of it. And there 
are countless similar examples,...” In reply, Descartes takes the view to be 
self evident (per notum). “For there is nothing that we can understand to 
be in the mind, regarded in this way that is not a thought or dependent on 
thought.... and we cannot have any thought of which we are not aware at 
the very moment when it is in us’. (CSM II, 150, 171) Of the child in the 
womb he says that immediately upon implantation, its mind begins to 
think and to be aware of its thought. Descartes had already committed 
himself to this view, including the transparency even of the powers Arnauld 
mentions, when in Meditations II he eliminates himself as the cause of his 
own existence on the gr ound that if ther e were such a po wer in him, he 
would qua thinking “undoubtedly be aware of it". (CSM II, 34) 

Regis accepts Huet’s characterization of the Cartesian view, although his 
way of stating it differs somewhat from Descartes's verba ipsissima. “When I 
think that I think that it is day, the object of the thought has not changed 
but remains that it is day , the r eason for which is that the kno — wledge 

konnnaisance] of the thought it is day is not diff erent fr om that v ery 
thought". How so? Regis does not say but his reasoning might go asfollows. 
When I think that it is day, I am aware that I am thinking it is day, rather 
than doubting that it is day, or thinking that it is night. Unless this were so, 
how could I ever know that I am thinking it is day? If it took a subsequent 
act of awareness to ascertain these differences, I might be surprised that it 
was the day I was thinking about, or that I was thinking and not doubting. 
In any case, Regis gives a ground (as opposed to an argument as to why the 
ground is needed) to account for why this sort of reflection, as Arnauld 
called it, must accompany all thinking, and why it does not inuduce a new 
object of thought, viz. that the eflection is not different from that on which 
it reflects (which Huet previously had taken as a reductio of the view). 

‘The reason that Arnauld was intent upon recovering the façon de parler 
above is that M alebranche had r egarded it as describing the single vie w 
held by him and Descartes. Arnauld held a different view, but one which 
he too took to be D escartes’. Who was right? Crucial to the question are 
the two definitions that begin Descartess synthetic or geometrical demon- 
strations at the end of Replies II: 


1. Thought. I use this term to include everything that is within us in such 
a way that we are immediately aware [conscii] of it. 
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2. Idea. I understand this term to mean the form of any giv en thought, 
immediate per ception of which makes me awar — e of the thought. 


(CSM II, 113) 


Now, Huet’s criticism clearly takes the awar eness of the thought to be of 
the same kind as the awareness of the day: “since nothing can be perceived 
or known except through an idea, I cannot per ceive that I am thinking 
about the day ex cept through the idea of this thought ”. (p. 93) Thus for 
him there is no diffrence between awareness of consciousness and thought. 
It is unfortunate that this identification is conceded by Regis's language of 
thinking that one is thinking that it is day; for D escartes held a different 
view, as he must have if his definition is to make sense." 

According to Descartes, insofar as we have a thought we are conscious 
or aware of it; but awareness of the thought is not like the thought of the 
day because only the latter involves an idea, the form that a thought 
takes—in this case, an of-the-day thought. When I rub my eyes and say, 
“it is day,” I normally show that I have an idea of day, am thinking that it 
is day, and eo ipso that I am thinking. Thus, Descartes continues his defini- 
tion of idea: "hence, whenev er I express something in words, and under- 
stand what I am saying, this very fact makes it certain that there is within 
me an idea of what is signified by the words in question". 

To his credit, Regis limits H uet’s attribution of the vie w that nothing 
can be per ceived or kno wn ex cept through an idea to ^ things that ar e 
outside the mind; because for things in our mind such as thoughts, whave 
no need of the assistance of ideas to kno w them, because they are known 
by themselves [par elles-mémes]”. We are aware of things in the mind just 
because they are in the mind. If Huet were right that an idea is needed to 
be aware of an idea, according to Regis, there would be an infinite regress 
generated for ev ery thought (i.e. giv en that w e are aware of all of our 
thoughts).? Another way of putting R egiss point is that the r equirement 
Huet attributes to the Car tesians generates what has mor e recently been 
called the homunculus problem: if for me to be awar of x is for something 
in me to be aware of the awareness of x, who has the latter awareness? 


12 See McRae, "Descartes definition of thought.” 

13 Réponse, p. 46; cf. ACP, 95-96. Famously, Malebranche had drawn the inference that 
while there is an idea of our self i.e. our mind, in God, we have no access to it because none 
is needed. F or, because of its transpar ency, the self is dir ectly perceived. Only for things 
outside the mind are ideas needed. Of this more below. 

^ See Hausman and Hausman, Descartess Legacy, ch.1. Huet replied to Regis with an 
addition to the Censura of 1694. H cites Aquinas, who allows an infinite regress of thoughts 
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This line of analysis was deployed by Arnauld in providing an alternative 
to the analysis that Malebranche had given of the façon de parler that we do 
not see things immediately, but only their ideas. M alebranche had taken 
ideas to be really distinct from their objects, for they are exemplars in the 
mind of God, who reveals them to us when we know their objects. Thus, 
according to Arnauld’s critique, when we look at their objects, we do not 
see them at all. Instead, for him every perception has an idea as its immedi- 
ate object only in the sense that every perception is reflexive and also con- 
tains an idea. ? Moreover, this immediate object, or idea, is the thing the 
perception is of, insofar as it exists or has objective reality in the mind. 
So we see, or can see, what we are looking at. “Through [par] these ideas 
we see the object that formally contains what is onlyodjectively in the idea, 
i.e. I conceive the formal being of a squar e, for example, in the idea or 
perception I have of a square”.'® So things outside the mind are known 
insofar as they are in the mind as ideas. This picks up on Descartes reply 
to Caterus: “The idea of the sun is the sun itself existing in the intellect ". 
(CSM II, 75.) Thus the infinite regress of ideas is blocked at the outset, as 
is the homunculus problem. 

Now, although the awareness that necessarily attaches to all thoughts is 
of a different sort from the thoughts themselv es, this is not to say that a 
thought cannot become the object of another thought. That it can is what 
Arnauld asserted in his second observation: “one perception can made the 
object of another ". We can think about our thinking. This possibility 
enabled him to explain how it is that we perceive the properties of a thing 
in its idea. For Malebranche, we see all the properties of a thing in its idea 
in that we see its exemplar, which is something diff erent from, and inde- 
pendent of, both the thing and our pereption of it, and which specifes the 
possible properties of that thing. For Huet, with his Gassendist conception 
of an idea as image of its object that w construct, we would see the pwper- 
ties of a thing in its idea only ifw e were able to constr uct the idea as an 
accurate image of that object. But that is precisely what we cannot do. 
We would need an idea to pereive the object in order to construct the idea 
of it. Arnauld avoids this skeptical result as well as the skepticism he sees in 


of thoughts, but only iz potentia: every thought can be the object of a further thought, but 
need not be in order to occur. Thus, when I am aware of my thinking when I think that it 
is day, it is by means of a different thought. Censure de la Réponse, p. 86. 

55 "Thus all perceptions are intentional for Arnauld, i.e. have objects, even such percep- 
tions as pains. For more, see Nadler, Arnauld, pp. 176-78. 

16 Arnauld, Oeuvres 38: 205. 
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Malebranche’s representationalist account, which er ects a barrier betw een 
us and the putative objects in the world, because for him the idea of a thing 
is the thing itself existing intelligibly in the mind. ” Since a thing and its 
idea ar e the same thing existing diff  erently, Arnauld can claim that 
“everything contained in the true idea of a thing (i.e. in our clear percep- 
tion of it) can be truly asserted of that thing, which following Descartes he 
takes to be the basis of all kno wledge.'* We read off a thing’s properties 
insofar as we have it in mind. This is one way to understand the third sense 
of transparency of mind: what the mind thinks, i.e. has an idea of, is true. 

A pr oblem with this Car tesian line based on transparency is that 
Descartes seems to contradict it at one point in the Discourse. Moreover, 
the version of it that he contradicts is elatively non-controversial, one that 
Locke for example would accept. Huet seizes upon the text, but then com- 
plicates matters by misquoting it: “the action of the mind through which 
we judge something to be good or evil is one thing, and that thr ough 
which we know we have so judged is another; and v ery often the one is 
found without the other”. (ACP, p. 94) Curiously, Regis took this citation 
at face value, and responded that of course the two are found apart, since 
the judgment that a thing is good or evil is a function belonging to the 
will, and the awar | eness of the judgment is a function belonging to 
the understanding. (Réponse, p. 44) Whether the separation can ever occur 
for Descartes is not clear .”° Worse, for failure to locate or corr ect Huet’s 
citation, Regis fails to respond properly to the objection. 

The text that Huet appears to be citing is found in Discourse III, where 
at the outset D escartes declares the first maxim of his pr ovisional moral 
code, viz. to obey the laws and customs of his country. Now, what people 
really believe in this r egard is best disco vered from what they do, rather 
from what they say , not only because miscr eants might be embarrassed 
to reveal their actual thoughts, but also for the r eason that “many people 
do not know what they believ e, because the action of thought b y which 
one believes a thing, being different from that by which one is aware that 
one believes it, they are often found one without the other". (CSM I, 23; 
modified) This statement appears to be a denial of the transparency of 
mind on which the Cartesian line is based. 


17 These ar e no w-standard r eadings. F or non-standar d accounts, fM alebranche, 
see Nadler, Malebranche and Ideas; of Descartes, Secada. 

75 Arnauld, Oeuvres 38: 210. Also, the Port-Royal Logic. 

1 For more on this apparent contradiction, still discussed in the literature, see Norton, 
and especially Miles, Insight, pp. 342-46. 

? See McRae, "Descartess Definition,” p. 65. 
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There is another text that initially exacerbates the problem of textual 
consistency, but in the end might help to solve it. In the report of his con- 
versation with Descartes, Burman cited Descartes’s reply to Arnauld: “that 
there can be nothing in the mind, insofar as it is a thinking thing, of which 
it is not awae, seems to me self-evident. (CSM II, 171; slightlyabbreviated) 
Burman then delivers, in vir tually the same language, what was to be the 
main premise of Huet’s critique of the cogito: “B ut how can it be awar e, 
since to be awar e [conscium esse] is itself a thought [ cogitare]? In order to 
have the thought that you are aware, you must move on to another thought; 
if you do this, you can no longer be thinking of the thing pu were thinking 
of a moment ago It follows that you cannot be aware that you are thinking, 
but only that you were thinking"?! Or, to apply Burmans observation to 
the cogito, Descartes should be saying, “I am thinking, therefore I will be,” 
or, “I was thinking, therefore I am,” both of which, however, are invalid. 

Descartes’s reply as reported by Burman initially insists that being aware 
is to think and reflect on ones thought. So far, what he says comports with 
the Cartesian line. But he continues, saying that this reflection is possible 
because thought can have more than one object, thus seeming to constme, 
as Huet was later to do, thought and r eflection in the same terms. And, 
finally, he indicates that reflection is not a necessary concomitant of any 
given instance of awareness. "It is correct that to be aware is both to think 
and to reflect on one’s thought. B ut it is false that this r eflection cannot 
occur while the previous thought is still there. This is because...the soul is 
capable of thinking of [cogitare] more than one thing at the same time, and 
of continuing with a particular thought which it has. It is free to reflect on 
its thoughts as often as [ quoties cunque] it likes and to be awar e of its 
thought”.” Descartes is not saying here, as did Huet, that it is by a second 
thought that one is aware of any given thought, only that the object can be 
multiple (p/urima), and thus that one can simultaneously be awar e both 
of an object (such as the sun, indirectly) by thought, and of the awareness 
(directly) by reflection, and, moreover, that the latter sort of awareness can 
vary. The residual problem lies with the variation, for it seems that reflec- 
tion can be absent altogether. 

Help in reconciling these texts with the transparency thesis again comes 
from McRae, who uses as an illustration the vry issue from Huet that first 
threatened the transpar ency thesis, viz. the cogito . O n the one hand 


?! Cottingham, trans. Emphasis added by translator. P. 7. 
» Ibid. slightly modified. 
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Descartes claims that the cogito is primar y and not deriv ed from any 
syllogism, and on the other that the premise that everything that thinks 
exists is fi rst required no less than kno wledge of what existence, kno wl- 
edge, and certainty are.? McRae sees the solution in Descartes’s answer to 
Burman: priority is a matter of what is implicit in explicit knowledge, and 
to make explicit what is only implicit is to direct the mind’s attention to it 
such that what was only obscur ely and confusedly per ceived comes to be 
clearly and distinctly perceived. 


We have implicit knowledge of everything present to consciousness, and any 
part of this implicit kno wledge can be rendered explicit by the direction of 
attention upon it. [But if we do not attend and we assent in the absence of 

clear and distinct perception,] we can be mistaken about what is occurring in 
the mind, in spite of the fact that there is nothing in the mind of which the 

mind is not conscious. Moreover, we can be ignorant, or partly ignorant, of 
what is in the mind insofar as ignorance is identified with lack of explicit 

knowledge.... That act of thought by which we know that we believe...is the 

act of attending to our belief, so that we clearly and distinctly perceive what 

it is, although prior to any such attention we are conscious of our belief or 

have an implicit knowledge of it.” 


But doesn't McRae treat, as did Huet, attention and thought as the same 
sort of awareness? Isn't attention an illuminating light that introduces the 
homunculus pr oblem (per ception is the per ception of per ception)?” 
He seems to be saying, or to be committed to saying, that I attend now to 
the sun, later to my attention to it. Another possibility is that ther eare 
simultaneously two acts, the view that Arnauld seems to hold. One act is 
of the sun, the other act is of the fi rst act. B ut this seems to violate the 
unity of consciousness. It is one thing to say that an awareness can have 
multiple objects: I see a tr ee anda stone. B ut troubles arise when I see a 
stone and hear a bell. Somehow the two perceptions must be synthesized 
if it is I who am awar e.” But perhaps neither of these r eadings captures 
what McRae interpreting Descartes, or what Descartes, or Arnauld for that 
matter, had in mind. Surprisingly, perhaps Malebranche best expresses the 
view implicitly suggested by all of them. 


3 Meditations ll; Principles I, 10. 
24 McRae, “Descartes’s Definition of Thought,” pp. 67—68. 


35 ACP p. 95. 
26 The troubles are thought b y many to be capable of r esolution only if the synthesis 
occurs in a mind that is taken to be simple, absolutely indivisible and without par ts. 


See Mijuskovic, The Achilles. 
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Malebranche has some impor tant disagreements with this account. ? 
For him, ther is no idea of a thought, or of the mind of which andividual 
thought is a mode, at least not one to which whave access? His departure 
is explicit, deliberate, and r easoned in E/ucidations XII, where he argues, 
for example, that if we had a idea of the soul, or mind, thee would be little 
difficulty in establishing whether the soul is capable of the sensation of 
red—unlike the case of a material thing, the idea of which establishes it as 
capable of roundness.? We have an idea of something if w e can know its 
relations to other things, e.g. that it is twice some other thing’s extension. 
The mind's sensations such as colors, for example, can be kno wn only as 
intensive magnitudes. ?? B ut this depar ture from Descartes may be seen 
as an instance in which M alebranche was more Cartesian than Descartes 
himself. If 1) it is by reflection that we are aware of the self and its modes, 
and 2) thought and reflection are to be distinguished, and 3) an idea is the 
form of a thought, then no idea is needed of the mind or its modes. 
Thought is intentional, allo wing the mind access to what is bey ond itself 
by means of ideas that focus it on one object rather than another But sen- 
sation does not go beyond the mind, and does not focus it on one object 
rather than another, for it has only one object, as it were. 
By contrast to thought, r eflection, is (like sensation) epistemologically 
opaque, i.e. it is not transparent. Or, if reflection is transparent in the first 
sense (the mind knows immediately, infallibly, and invariably that it is in 


7 Locke, of course, although he accepts some form(s) of transpar ency, deeply disagrees 
with almost all of the account. For him, all ideas are materially false because they are mere 
appearances. This is not to say however, that they are themselves objects different from the 
things of which they are the ideas. (That would make them materially true, in fact.) As for 
the Cartesians, so for him ideas are the objects of which they are the ideas, but only as those 
objects appear. (For the Cartesians, the objects in the mind are as they are in reality. That is 
what is asserted by their various formulations of the principle of intentionality.) Now, not 
every appearance is an appearance of a r eality. Not every idea has an object outside itself . 
Thus intentionality is abandoned b y Locke, as it is b y Huet. That there can be ideas of 
nothing is the main point of the most famous chapter of Locke Essay (2.8). Almost no one 
reads the first seven sections, and thus almost no one sees that the motivation of the idea- 
quality distinction, and of the primary secondary quality distinction, is to show how, con- 
trary to the Cartesians, especially Malebranche, we can have an idea of the void, which is 
nothing at all. 

?* Recall that ideas for him are exemplars in the mind of G od. Since minds are created 
by God, there is an idea ther e that comprises the essence of individual minds, just as the 
idea of material things, intelligible extension, comprises their essence. We have access to 
intelligible extension, but not to intelligible thought. 

? Search, pp. 633-34. S ee McCracken, Malebranche, pp. 77-78: ther e is no a priori 
psychology as there is an a priori geometry. In principle, there will never be a Euclid of the 
mind. 


30 Search, p. 636. 
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pain rather just seeing r ed’), that is its only transpar ency. Reflection is 
nothing but a mode of the mind, i.e. the mind existing ina cer tain way 
(une façon d'être). It follows that reflection is by itself not about anything 
other than itself—strictly speaking, then, it is not “about” anything at all. 
It has no object, not even itself. Thus it is not transparent in either in the 
second or third senses (it cannot kno w that its mode is about one thing 
rather than another, and it cannot be materially true). But it is not trans- 
parent in the first sense either, if that sense requires that the mind know a 
fact about itself that it is in pain, for example. Ẹ is its pain, which is a state 
of consciousness.?? It comes as no surprise, ther efore, when Malebranche 
in fact drops the term ‘reflection’ and speaks of inner sensation.” 

Huet seems to have had Malebranche’s view in mind when at the end of 
his chapter he is prepared to concede that no direct thought is unaccompa- 
nied by some oblique or concomitant awareness of it.” The latter awareness, 
according to Huet, is insufficient to run the cogito because it is incomplete. 
“Rather, it must be absolutely complete and dir ect. It is not enough that 
I sense [sentiam] that I am thinking, but I must think that I am thinking. 
For unless the nature, sense, and meaning of a proposition are examined 
and perceived, it is utterly impossible to know that the conclusion which is 
to be found in it lies hidden there". (ACP, 95—96) For a proper inference, a 
sensation, even an inner sensation, cannot be a clear anddistinct perception 
of the sort that even Malebranche should require of inference. Huet’s text 
occurs in the first edition of the Censura, so Regis is not the target, even if 
the focus were not on sensing as the r elevant kind of awareness, which is 
Malebranches signature doctrine on how thought is known by itself. 

Malebranche equates inner sensation ( sentiment intérieur) with con- 
sciousness (conscience) and with simple per ception (simple vue). Each of 


31 See Nadler, Malebranche and Ideas, p. 66. 

32 Thought taken generically, probabaly referred to by a mass noun, what Malebranche 
calls substantial thought, is the essence of the mind; thought taken specifically, referred to 
by a count noun, is a state or a mode of that essence at a given time. See below. 

3 Consider Locke, who distinguishes ideas of sensation and ideas of reflection. The lat- 
ter are “operations of our o wn minds,” which ar e derived from the mind itself , unlike 
ideas of sensation, which ar e derived from external objects. Thus Locke calls this sour ce 
of ideas “internal sense.” (Essay, 2.1.4; 105) As for Locke, so for Malebranche, the distinc- 
tion between inner and outer sense is a (natural) causal distinction. F or both, the mind is 
entirely passiv e with r espect to what it appr — ehends her e. And as for Locke, so for 
Malebranche, “ideas” in this sense ar e not diff erent from what they ar e of—an idea of 
doubting is a kind of idea, as a sensation of pain is a kind of sensation. M. alebranche also 
includes operations of the mind in this category. See immediately below. 

34 Typically, the concession comes not on the basis of any argument other than the fact 
many have held the view, notably including Carneades, who took ideas to be like light that 
illuminates itself and other things. 
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these terms deserves comment, beginning with the last. Simple vue derives 
from the verb voir, literally to see, which is the generic term thataldbranche 
uses for perceiving of any sort. (For him, as for anyone in the Augustinian 
tradition, light and vision ar e natural models and pr ovide the metaphors 
for cognition.*’) To describe the perception as simple is to distinguish it, as 
the perception of a single thing, from both judgment, which is the peep- 
tion of the r elation between two things (twice two is equal to four) and 
inference, which is the per ception of the r elation between relations of 
things (twice two equals half of eight). In all three cases, the mind is pas- 
sive insofar as its understanding is concerned.? 

But how can simple perception have an object of any sort if it is a kind 
of sensation, which differs from thought precisely in not having an object? 
Malebranche’s terminology in this domain is not altogether stable or con- 
sistent, but the theory itself is clear enough. Every perception consists of a 
modification of the mind and an idea in the mind of G od. Consider the 
perception of a green tree. The idea, of triangularity, for example, enables 
me to think of something, a tree for instance, that is in the world because 
the idea is the essence of that thing. The greenness is not a real property of 
the tree but of the mind—its way of being awae of the tree. (Whether this 
modification is the awareness itself or a poperty of the awareness, described 
by a verb or an adverb, is not important here.) The modification is said to 
be simple if the idea is simple. What has an object is not the modification, 
but the idea with which it combines in a perception. 

For knowledge of everything else but God, a special case of no immedi- 
ate importance here,? and the mind itself, we need an idea. The mind is 
known by itself because of its essence, which is thought. 


3 Gueroult points out that it is precisely M alebranche’s version of the A ugustinian 
doctrine of illumination that separates him from Descartes on two counts: the mind is not 
a light unto itself and there are no innate ideas. Etendue et psychologie, pp. 32-306. The latter 
seems incontestable; but the line below questions whether on the first Descartes is no less 
an Augustinian. For the contrast between Malebranche on the one hand and Leibniz and 
Descartes on the other, see Jolley, The Light, passim, but especially the introduction. 

6 Search, p. 7. 

37 God is known through His intrinsic intelligibility as His own ground of being. Search, 
pp. 236-37. Even so, there is “a horde of texts” that use the expression “idea of God.” The 
considered term, however, is "notion." See Robinet, Système, p. 337, n. 2, n. 3. This case is 
important because it shows the drift of this line into mysticism. There is no intentionality 
in the awareness “of” God—act and object are one. To reserve the Beatific Vision as a fea- 
ture only of the next life, M alebranche is concerned to preserve at all costs the claim that 
“we cannot conclude from their seeing all things in God in this way that our minds see the 
essence of God.” Search, p. 231. See Gouhier, La philosophie, pp. 312-29. Moreover, the 
same identity of act and object seems true of other direct knowledge, e.g. that twice two is 
four, which Malebranche says is known in God (as opposed to things in the world known 


through ideas in God.). 
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I warn only that b y the wor d thought, I do not mean the soul ’s particular 
modifications, i.e. this or that thought, but rather substantial thought, 
thought capable of all sor ts of modifi cations or thoughts, just as extension 
does not mean this or that extension, such asa cir cle or a squar e, but 
extension capable of all sor ts of modifi cations or fi gures. This comparison 
will be uncomfortable only because we have no clear idea of thought as w e 
do of extension, for thought is kno wn only thr ough inner sensation or 
consciousness.?* 


This is not an easy text. Its difficulty comes from Malebranche’s ontologi- 
cal uncertainty. He wants to say, and often does say, that both individual 
minds and individual bodies are substances, and that the essence of the 
one is thought and of the other extension. But he had difficulties articulat- 
ing this vie w in a defensible fashion, ^ notoriously in his debate with 
Dourtous de M airan, where he found himself accused of the S. pinozistic 
view that individual things are but modes of a single attribute of a single 
substance. The same accusation might be made hee with respect to minds, 
as follows. Matter, depending on the various modifications of extension, is 
“now water, now fire, now wood”. Likewise, “depending on the v arious 
modifications of thought, the mind now wills, now imagines”. The parallel 
is between matter, referred to b y a mass noun, and mind, the term for 
which apparently must be taken as a mass noun as well. Minds disappear, 
leaving thoughts, the modifi cations of the single mind, as the only 
individuals.” 

Thus Malebranche, were he to deploy the cogito, would r eject Huet’s 
participial reading of it: I am (a thing that is) thinking, or: I, thinking, 
am.“ He would reject what seems to be the pr esent progressive reading: 
I am in the process of thinking.*! For him, instead, I am thinking would 


38 Search, p. 198, emphasis in original. M alebranche's term is cognate, at least, with 
the term in D escartes’s first definition of thought abo ve. Previous to the Car tesians, the 
French term conscience was used only for a moral faculty It is used to convey conscientiae in 
Picot’s translation of Replies II (AT IX A, 137), and in a letter, to Gibieuf, 19 January 1642, 
about which there is a bit of discomfort, however. See Rodis-Lewis, Linconscient, p. 39. 

3 For a discussion of M alebranche’s “subtle S pinozism,” see B ardout, Malebranche, 
pp. 227-38. This Spinozistic drift in M alebranche represents a cer tain irony. That indi- 
vidual minds lack the irrreducible ontological status of individual substances seems to have 
been the position of R egis, and perhaps too of his teacher D — esgabets, who defended 
Malebranche against the skeptical attack of F oucher, only to be r ebuffed in no uncer tain 
terms by Malebranche. 

^ By rejecting it, nothing is lost from a Cartesain point of view; for Huet uses that read- 
ing to argue that the cogito is cir cular or question-begging. F or more, see section 18 
below. 

^' Properly captured by the CSM reading, ‘I am thinking, versus the Haldane and Ross, 
and near-universal, reading ‘I think.’ 
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be read as an identity statement. This is the dir ect awareness that has no 
object. It turns out, then, that when H uet characterized the view held by 
Descartes and his followers, the inference he drew from it, or perhaps just 
the alternative way of putting it, might be exactly right: Descartes and his 
followers claim that “when someone thinks, he is, during the time that he 
thinks, conscious of his thought, and knows and perceives his thought; so 
that when he thinks that it is day, he not only thinks that is day, but also 
knows that very thought. Thus, the knowledge [notitia] of his thought is 
the same as the thought itself”. 

Now, Malebranche does not hide theunhappy consequences of the infer- 
ential version of the cogito, as Huet suggests Descartes and the Cartesians 
do. On the contrary, he points out its fallibility given the fallibility of mem- 
ory. His view is that the existence of the soul is the fist of all our knowledge, 
presumably in the temporal sense: “ all our thoughts ar e an incontestable 
demonstration of this, since there is nothing more obvious than what actu- 
ally thinks, is actually something ". The demonstration, however, is not an 
exercise in reasoning, however. “For when we reason, the memory acts; and 
where there is memory, there can be err or”.® Instead, it is by inner sensa- 
tion, or simple perception, that we know our own existence, every instance 
of which is immune to the wiles of an evil demon. Thus, there is no privi- 
leged status for the cogito . “I am quite persuaded that [the demon] could 
not deceive me in my knowledge through simple perception, such as that by 
which I know that I am, what I am thinking of, and that twice two equals 
four". ^ More astonishing than the inclusion of a judgment as a simple per- 
ception, which might be just an infelicitous way of eferring to the passivity 
of the perception, is the explicit occurrence of the second form of transpar- 
ency, which depends on the very intentionality just excluded from this kind 
of awareness. As will be seen belo w in chapter seven with r espect to the 
objection of objections, deception about simple peception, inner sensation, 
or consciousness would be unintelligible for D- escartes, because such 
deception would undo intentionality , which is a condition for deception 


? The above reading derives primarily from the Search After Truth. A different reading is 
given by André Robinet, who construes the cogito as an inference based on an inherence 
principle announced at the outset of the Dialogues on metaphysics : “Nothingness has no 
properties. I think. Therefore, I am." OC 12-13; 32. Consistent with this, R obinet takes 
inner sensation to be applied by the mind to itself rather in the fashion of Arnaulds reflex- 
ive act, it might be added. Système, p. 349. 

9 Search, p. 480. Here, Malebranche plays a trump card of his own: memory would fail 
if (but only if?) there were an evil demon involved. 


“ Search, p. 481. 
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even to be expressed, if not for the deception itself For Descartes, therefore, 
if the cogito isto be unique in some sense, there must be something 
demonstrated b y ‘I think ' that is not demonstrated by every thought. 
Malebranche clearly r elinquishes the uniqueness of the cogito when he 
appeals to awareness, which could be of any sor t, a pain for example, and 
not just the thought 'I exist, to overcome deception by the demon.” 
Despite this difference between Descartes and Malebranche, there may 
be a surprising but impor tant agreement between them that is ev oked by 
Huet’s criticism. M any texts indicate that for M — alebranche, ideas and 
sensations cannot occur to the mind in isolation. There are theological rea- 
sons that primarily motiv ate this view , but ther ear e philosophical 
considerations as well. We have the sensations w e do primarily because of 
their biological utility If we had no sensation of pain, for example, w might 
well look on with bemused curiosity as the fi bers of our flesh are rent by a 
knife, to the point that the mind-body union would be sunder ed. But in 
order to avoid that result, the pain has to be localiz ed in the part affected, 
and that r equires the geometr y, ho wever implicit and unnoticed in our 
experience, of the idea of extension. Mere pain might signal disorder, not its 
location. Nor could there be just an idea. O ne reason is that an idea, of a 
triangular tree for example, is individuated b. y the sensation in terms of 
which it is per ceived, greenness for example. A ccording to the account of 
consciousness above, greenness just is the awar eness. That there should be 
no absolutely pur e appr ehensions of ideas might always hav e been 


^ Such a reading rather supports the reading of Robinet, Système, p. 349. Based on 
phenomenological musings from Husserl and others, J.-L. Marion arrives at a similar inter- 
pretation. The problem of the cogito, as he sees it, is that "if the cogito, ergo sum heightens 
representations, then it too, like all r epresentations, must be v anquished by the blo w of 
doubt. For why should it be cer tain that I am, that I think, if I r epresent these things to 
myself?” Cartesian Questions, p. 101. The answer to Marion's question, of course, is giv en 
by Descartes himself: because 7 am cannot be doubted; the stongest ground for doubt does 
not shake it. This is not to say, of course, that it might not be false. B ut that possibility is 
one the elimination of which would be blasphemous. Still, Marion raises a lesser question 
of how J am is known. Citing Kant’s rejection of of the transcendental subject, Marion 
concludes that it cannot be kno wn as an intentional object. P. 103. Instead, it is through 
“auto-affection.” “In this perspectiv e, consciousness does not at fi. rst think of itselfb y 
representation, intentionality, or ecstasy, but by receptivity, in absolute immanence; there- 
fore, it thinks at fi rst in immanence to itself . Consciousness thinks, and thinks of itself , 
fundamentally by auto-affection,...[which] precedes even nonreflexive representation.” P. 
105. Marion goes on to an analysis of the passions, generosity in particular, and ends with 
an interpretation of the cogito in terms of esteem, claiming thus to bring about “the unity 
long missing between the love of wisdom and the search for truth.” P. 117. Maybe so; but 
once the intentional analysis of the cogito isr elinquished in fav or of the inner sensaton 
approach of M alebranche, which M arion does not consider , no such fur ther musing is 
necessary. 
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Malebranches view; it certainly becomes explicit when, after his ex change 
with Regis in the 1690” s over the connection betw een ideas in G od and 
perceptions in us, the notion of an idea as an “ efficacious” formal cause is 
introduced.“ Thus does Malebranche claim, in a crucial addition to a cru- 
cial passage of the Search that defines the term idea, “that which affects and 
modifies the mind with the perception it has of an object." The perception 
is not just a mode of the mind, but a (presumably sensorial) affection of it. 

The only element of M  alebranche’s vie w not found, mor e or less 
obviously, in D escartes, in fact, is the sensorial natur e of the act. The 
upshot is that it is less ob vious than at the outset who was right betw een 
Malebranche and Arnauld in explicating the façon de parler that we do not 
see things immediately , but only their ideas. A t a minimum, biological 
utility argues against isolated sensations, so our failur e to comprehend all 
of geometr y in a single intuition would seem to argue against a pur e 
perception of extension.“ 

In any case, H uet was ob viously awar e of this position taken b y 
Malebranche, for he heads the next chapter by announcing that “it is false 
that the [cogito] is known by us through a simple perception rather than 
by r easoning”. M oreover, whether actually disco vering the vie w in 
Descartes, or reading it back into him from Malebranche, he ascribes it to 
“Descartes and his followers”. But his actual discussion here is unenlight- 
ening, simply because he cannot see how the cogito could be anything but 
an inference, one that moves from what is prior and known (I think) to 
what is subsequent and unknown (I exist). 

Disappointingly, Regis seems to have missed this account. The discus- 
sion is not obviously advanced, for example, when Regis effectively excludes 
consideration of Malebranche by denying that memory is an issue, insist- 
ing that at no time did Descartes not kno w that he existed and that he 
feigned to doubt as much only in order to “examine the reasons he might 


46 


R obinet, Système, pp. 259 ff. 

* Search, p. 217. 

48 Jolley has argued that on the topic of sel-kno —— wledge, M alebranche, having seen 
the deficiencies of D escartess position, perhaps better than any one else in fact, is a non- 
Cartesian and belongs with the empiricists. This seem exactly right. The question left open 
above is whether D escartes himself does not belong with the empiricists, i.e. whether 
Malebranche is not more Cartesian than Descartes. Jolley, The Light, pp. 114-15. 

^ Huets language approximates that of Replies II, where Descartes says that the cogito 
is not a deductive syllogism, but “a thing known through itself by a simple intuition of the 
mind.” CSM II, 100, modified. But that is because Huet’s expression simplicem visionem is 
his translation of Malebranche’s simple vue. 
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have had to be assur ed of it " -the way a geometer might doubt a self 
evident axiom in order to prove it. (Réponse, p. 49-50) The idiosyncratic 
account of what D escartes doubted and why he did so is an ob vious red 
herring. Apparently worse is the proposed efforts to prove an axiom, and 
to construe the cogito as both an inference and an intuition. Still, a (very) 
charitable reading might construe the apparent inference, like the “proof 
of an axiom, ” as a heuristic to bring about the appr — opriate infer ence. 
Ultimately, the axiom that the whole is gr eater than its par ts must be 
understood as self-evidently tr ue; but for the slo w-witted, one might 
“argue” that the container is geater than the contained; the wholecontains 
its part; therefore...and similarly with respect to the cogito. 


11. The Cogito as Pragmatic Tautology 


Despite this apparent convergence of their views, there remains an 
imporant difference between Descartes and Malebranche, the uniqueness 
of the cogito. But that the cogito in fact is unique needs to be shown. For 
in reducing the cogito to the status of any evident prposition Malebranche 
might have been more Cartesian than Descartes himself. Perhaps even on 
Descartes’s own grounds the cogito should not hav e the importance that 
he assigns to it. 

A prima facie case is that the cogito and the proof(s) of the existence of 
God in par ticular must be r esponding to diff erent concerns, other wise 
why bother with the latter? A ccording to the fur ther case to be sketched 
here and below, the cogito establishes that I am capable of the truth. That 
I exist defeats the demon. k is something that I can be certain of no matter 
what. It is inconceivable that it should be false. The proof of the existence 
of God removes the obstacle to certainty about everything else. 

The interpretation both recognizes the uniqueness of the cogito and, if 
it does not follow from what has been said about attention above, at least 
comports with it. Regis is right that the cogito is a single ppposition, but 
it is not the proposition that he identifies, I am thinking therefore I am. 
Instead, it is the proposition that Descartes announces near the outset of 
Meditations II: ego sum, ego existo. ‘I am, I exist,’ is seen by him to be true. 
Not always true, for there was a time at which Descartes did not exist, but 
as often as he thinks it ( mente concipitur) or expresses (me profertor) that 
thought. If he (or any one else who expr esses it with r espect to himself, 
according to Descartes) does not see its tr uth, then there is an obstacle 
that must be removed. He might turn to the following thought, implicit 
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in the thought ‘I exist °: if I am deceiv ed in ev erything else, I am still 
thinking, and thus must nonetheless exist; or more simply, if I am think- 
ing, I exist (Regis's version of the cogito). If there is still an obstacle, then 
he might have to make explicit another thought that is only implicit: that 
if anything thinks it must exist (leading to the syllogism). I n the end, 
however, one must simply see that 'I am, I exist' is true. And seeing that 
‘I am, I exist is true 1) not only defeats the demon, 2) it povides a model 
for the cer tainty of all else, as w ell as for the pr ocess of resolving doubt 
(see the next chapter), and 3) it povides an explanation of the cogency of 
clear and distinction perceptions of the truth (see the next two chapters 
but one). 

Like ‘it is day but I do not believe it is day’ the denial of the cogito, ‘it is 
not the case that I am} or ‘I do not exist, is a pragmatic contradiction. This 
is why it cannot be doubted while it is entertained. But the same is true of 
‘twice two is four , at least normally , and of ev ery clear and distinct 
perception. At least while they are had, they cannot be doubted. But I can 
realize afterward, as Descartes does early in Meditations III, that, unlike the 
cogito, even while I clearly and distinctly per ceived that the twice two is 
four, it might be false if there exists an evil demon. 

Both the cogito and‘ twice two is four ' ar e indubitable, but only 
the cogito is necessarily tr ue when asserted (necessario esse verum). (CSM 
II, 17) O nly it defeats the demon. Both ar e just seen to be tr. ue, but if 
afterward (or befor ehand) they ar e subjected to doubt, the gr ound for 
overcoming the doubt is diff erent.” In the case of twice two is four , a 
proof of the existence of G od is r equired; in the case of the cogito, one 
(ultimately) realizes the pragmatic contradiction of its denial. 

How does one ‘tealize” the pragmatic contradiction? The text of Replies IT, 
where Descartes famously says that with the cogito one does not deduce 
existence from thought by a syllogism because the major premise would 
first have to be kno wn, also indicates ho w in fact one learns the major 
premise, and, in passing, ho w to understand ‘I am thinking, ther — efore 
I am’. One “learns [the major pr. emise] fr om experiencing in hiso wn 
case [apud se experiatur] that it is impossible that he should think without 
existing". (CSM II: 100) This is perhaps too uninv olved a translation. 


50 Just how doubt can be raised with espect to the indubitable is not obvious. Hence the 
evasive expression, “are subjected to doubt, ” rather than simply “ are doubted.” Descartes 
appeals to memor y: roughly, I r emember and doubt what I pr eviously per ceived. For 
a sophisticated account, see Larmore’s construal in terms of Descartess hyperbolical doubt 
as not logically closed. “Skepticism,” p. 1172. 
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The sense of it is almost: “I notice that it is tr ue of me that....” N ow, 
experiori can mean to experience, but it also to tr. y, test, or attempt; and 
apud se is rather mor e concrete and personal than ‘in hiso wn case;' it 
might be translated as wher e he liv es (chez soi).' So the sense might be 
something like the follo wing: I test this pr oposition in every which way 
and find myself bound to admit that.... This reading seems to capture the 
sense of the cogito as a claim whose denial is alie in the br — east. Try as 
I may, I cannot conceive how under any circumstances the cogito could be 
false when I think it—unlike the thought twice two is fous’ which though 
perhaps indubitable at a time while I have it is such that a later time I can 
say that at the time I had it, it might have been false. 
‘The contradiction that one runs up against in denying the cogito is not 
a logical contradiction (ev en if D escartes sometimes uses language that 
might suggest that it is??). In addition, the indexical is important and has 
no direct counterpart in ‘ twice two is four .' That it is I who asser. t that 
I exist is essential. (Thus Huet who takes the cogito to be essentially a syl- 
logism also takes it to beg the question. M — oreover, the contradiction 
which is a denial of the cogito involves something that cannot be done . 
To put it another way , unlike ‘G od exists or G od does not exist, ' or for 
Descartes, simply “God exists,’ which is always a tautology, ‘I exist’ ceases 
to be a tautology when I cease to think it. As Descartes says, again, “J am, 
I exist is necessarily true whenever it is put forward by me or conceived in 
my mind”. (CSM II, 17) To put it still another way, unlike Kant’s refuta- 
tion of idealism, which might be taken to be defi nitive, the demon is 
defeated when and only when I hav e the thought, ‘I exist. ' (That some- 
thing has to be taking place for the cer tainty to obtain is a feature shared 
with performative analyses of the cogito . But unlike the cogito, a per for- 
mative can establish something that obtains thereafter, e.g. the ordination 
rite that says, “thou art a priest forever”.) 
The goal so far has been to sketch an account of the cogito which 

indicates its uniqueness, and which also fi ts tightly with the account of 


51 Capturing some of this, Clerselier translates the wholeas elle lui est enseigneée de ce 
qu'il sent en lui-même... Descartes Oeuvres, ed. Alquié, II, p. 565. “It is taught to him by 
what he experiences in himself" And even the French verb deployed by Clerselier can mean 
to experiment. I am particularly grateful to Telma Birkal for discussion of this text. 

52 "Let whoever can do so deceive me, he will never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I continue to think I am something; or make it trie at some future time that I have 
never existed, since it is no w true that I exist; or bring it about that two and thr ee added 
together are more or less than five, or anything of this kind in which I see a manifest 
contradiction fepugnantiam manifestam]? (CSM IL 25). 
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attention and implicit knowledge above-an account which also turns out 
to illustrate how the denial of the cogito might be seen as a violation of 
intellectual integrity. There are two additional, related questions about the 
cogito which extend rather bey ond this goal, but which nonetheless bear 
on these issues. 

First, what accounts for the inability to doubt the cogito? That is, just 
why is it that the cogito is a pragmatic tautology? One way to understand 
why the putative denial of the cogito fails is that it fails to be a statement, 
or a thought at all. P aul Grices notion of implicatur e might help to see 
why. Implicature, a notion designed to be diffrent from the logical notion 
of implication, is of two sorts. Much of the literature has focussed on con- 
versational implicature: In response to the question, “where can I buy gas?" 
the statement, “there is a garage on the corner |," conversationally impli- 
cates, though it does not imply, that the garage is open. To deny such an 
implicature, or to use a sentence kno wing one of its implicatur es to be 
false, would be improper, but not incoherent. A conventional implicature, 
which is based on the conventional meaning of words, is such that to deny 
the implicature, or to use a sentence kno wing one of its implicatur es is 
false, would be incoherent. To take Grice’s example, ‘he is an Englishman; 
he is, therefore, brave, conventionally implicates but does not say that his 
being brave follows from his being English. To say this, but to deny the 
implicature would be, in Grice’s view, incoherent.” 

‘The cogito might be said to involve the latter kind of implicature, such 
that its denial would be incoheent. Interestingly, Grice himself was headed 
in this direction. “An utterance of ‘I exist is either true or not a statement- 
making utterance at all ”. B ut there isan impor tant difference. For 


55 Grice, Studies, pp. 25-26. Perhaps a better example, from the literature, would be 
‘she was poor but honest, ’ which conv entionally implies that honesty and po — verty 
are different. 

54 G rice, Studies, p. 190. But Grice goes no further, apparently blocked by the question 
of what Descartes took to be the connection between this “utterance” and the ‘general rule” 
concerning clarity and distinctness, which he, like too many others, unfortunately took to 
be a criterion of truth. An alternative account will emerge in Chapters five and six below. 
‘The position abo ve might also be close to H intikka's notion of existential inconsistency . 
He says that, unlike logical inconsistency , it is not a pr operty of a sentence, but rather a 
relation between a sentence and a singular term—e.g. ‘I do not exist and ‘I; or, “Descartes 
does not exist’ and ‘D escartes.' But the notion seems, rather , to be a r elation between a 
person and his utterance or statement that obtains if the sentence he utters (or states, a 
wider notion for Hintikka) and the assertion that /e exists are logically inconsistent. In any 
case, a sentence can be existentially inconsistent on its own in the sense that when uttered 
(or stated) by anyone it involves a sentence logically incompatible with it—e.g. ‘I do not 
exist.’ It denial is existentially self-v erifying. On this account, the attempt to utter the 
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Descartes, the failure of ‘I do not exist’ is not just a matter of convention. 
It has to do with the very nature of thought. Because the cogito is a direct 
perception, there can be no obstacle to confuse us. (Thus Regis’s insistence 
on the cogito as a dir ect perception is consistent with what he says about 
the cogito as an infer ence if he takes the infer ence, as he well might, as a 
heuristic for the direct perception. The same is true of Malebranche, for 
whom thought allows a direct perception of the mind’s essence, even if we 
never have an idea of it.) And this kind of direct perception distinguishes 
the cogito from all other clear and distinct per ceptions, which, according 
to the third sense of transparency, are, strictly speaking, also either true or 
meaningless. The heuristics associated with clear and distinct per ceptions 
must be designed to clear up confusions with other awar enesses, in 
particular sensations; the heuristics associated with the cogito must be 
designed to evoke the thought in the first place. 

Second, is any thought suffi cient for the cogito—I am thinking that it 
is day, therefore I am? The quick answer is that, while many different 
thoughts might be used as a heuristic to get to the cogito—consider all 
that Descartes goes thr ough to get to itin Meditations II — only ‘I am, 

I exist’ is the cogito, which essentially involves no inference. The response 
to Mersenne cited at the outset of this chapter r | emains intact. N or do 
I prove my existence with the cogito in the sense that I make it tr ue in 
asserting ‘I am, I exist — as a performative, for example, might bring about 
some state of affairs, that I am married, for instance. (This is the way that 
God brings about the eternal verities, the only example of such proving.) 
The cogito, even in its heuristic form, is cer tainly not the claim, ‘I think 

I exist, therefore I exist.' In no case does the thinking of something bring 

about its truth. (Once again, divine thought is an exception.) 

Descartes had the oppor tunity to address the possibility of alternativ e 
formulations of the cogito when H obbes took the inability to conceiv e 
thought without a thinker to be, like the r elation between jumping and 
a jumper, an instance of the general inability to “ conceive an act without 
its subject,” whence he concluded that the thinking thing, like a jumper , 
must be corporeal. Descartes had to reply to the gross blunder of Hobbes’s 
inference, however, rather than addressing the subtleties of what sor t of 


denial of the cogito is Euriously pointless;” the statement itself has andbsurdity.” Normally, 
according to Hintikka, we utter a sentence to make our hearer believe what we say. But no 
one can make the hear er believe he does not exist b y telling him that he does not exist. 
Hintikka, “Cogito,” pp. 117-118. This account of the cogito has much to recommend it, 
but it seems incapable of generating the tr uth rule that D escartes deriv es from it. S ee 
chapters six and seven below for that derivation. 
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thought is involved in the cogito. (CSM II, 122-24) Likewise in reply to 
Gassendi, Descartes’s principal concern is, probably, not the cogito, but 
materialism. “I may not...make the infer ence ‘I am walking, ther efore 
I exist, except in so far as the awareness of walking is a thought. The infer- 
ence is certain only if applied to this awareness, and not to the movement 
of the body which sometimes—in the case of dreams—is not occurring at 
all..." (CSM IL, 244) At most, Descartes addresses not the cogito, but 
a heuristic that might lead to it. 

In Objections VI, the challenge put to Descartes is that certainty of exist- 
ence does not follow from certainty of thought, for one must in addition 
know what thought and existence ar e. “Thus neither when y ou say ‘I am 
thinking’ nor when you add ‘therefore, I exist’ do you really know what 
you are saying”. (CSM II, 279) Descartes concedes that certainty of exist- 
ence requires knowledge of what existence is. But the relevant knowledge 
is not the sor t of kno wledge that can be doubted, for it is innate in the 
special sense that w e cannot be without it. I n fact, we can pretend to be 
without it only if we are “overwhelmed by preconceived opinions and pay 
more attention to words than to their meanings”. (CSM II, 285) What is 
the relevant sort of kno wledge? He calls it “inner cognition ” (cognitione 
interna). Although the text is not without ambiguity” this inner cognition 
would seem to be the awareness that, in response both to Arnauld and to 
Mersenne, Descartes insists must be had of every thought when we have it. 
(CSM II, 113, 171) His language has changed from the earlier statements, 
from our being conscious to our inner cognition, but the concept is the 
same. It is a kind of r eflection whose deliverances can be denied only b y 
using wor ds in a meaningless way—which, accor ding to D escartess 
response to the objection of objections, is not to deny them at all. The 
putative denial is, once again, incoherent. 


55 For one thing, he calls the kno wledge that is acquir ed by demonstration and that, 
presumably, can be doubted,“ reflexive kno wledge" ( scientia reflexa). H ere, CSM 
unhelpfully translate both cognitio and scientia as ‘knowledge.’ CSM II, 285. 
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DOUBTS 


One issue about the nature of Descartes’s doubt is whether it is real or not. 
For Huet, to say that it is not real is to say that it is feigned. In this sense, 
a real doubt is a genuine doubt, and H uers whole critique of D escartes 
turns on this conception of the eality of doubt. There is, however, another 
sense of the reality of doubt that contrasts not with feigned doubt, but 
with theoretical doubt, under taken not categorically, but hypothetically. 
In this sense, a real doubt is a practical doubt. 

Sustaining these distinctions is not easy , ho wever. I t is tempting to 
describe a practical doubt as one that occurs as a psy chological fact. But a 
theoretical doubt occurs no less as a psy chological fact. So the distinction 
between the two kinds of doubt is not that one is a psy chological fact and 
the other not, but between psychological facts whose difference in kind still 
needs to be specifi ed. M oreover, there is an additional complication in 
Descartes’s deployment of doubt. A constant gr ound of skepticism cited 
from Descartes by Huet is that God has possibly created him such as to be 
incapable of appr ehending the tr uth. If so, then D  escartes’s doubt of 
mathematics should be genuine. But how can it be genuine if clear and 
distinct perceptions are indubitable? For ‘I clearly and distictly perceive two 
and three are five to be tr ue and I doubt that two and thr ee are five’ is a 
pragmatic contradiction. At this point, to show that his doubt is reasonable, 
that is, based on sound reasons, Descartes must cross over from the order of 
reasons for doubting to the psychological sphere in order to show that the 
doubt is possible. This he does at the end of Meditations I with the transition 
from the supposition of a deceiving God, which he admits, indeed insists as 
a Christian, he does not accept, to the supposition of an evil demon. 

In the end, there seem to be fi ve different doubts that D escartes deals 
with, distinguished b y the object of the doubt and the gr ounds for it. 
In one case the doubt is insurmountable and is recognized as an appropri- 
ate permanent state. Ín two other cases the doubt is initiallyreasonable but 
ultimately overcome. In a fourth case, the doubt has noreasonable ground 
even intitially, and is summarily dismissed. In the fifth case, there is no real 
doubt, much less any reasonable grounds for it; strictly speaking, it should 
be referred to only as a putative doubt. 
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12. The Reality of Doubt 


On the face of it, D escartes seems to want it both ways on the r eality of 
doubt. On the one hand, there are texts in which Descartes insists that in 
applying his method of doubt he is fully serious (as opposed to thskeptics, 
who doubt for the sake of doubting), that he has good easons for applying 
the method, and that his doubt is entirely real. For example, he says in 
Meditations Y that his doubt based on a deceiving G od whether he is ever 
anything but deceived is not a “flippant or ill-considered conclusion, but 
[one] based on powerful and well thought-out reasons". (CSM II, 15) 
On the other hand, D  escartes explicitly qualifi es this last claim in 

response to Bourdins objections: 


I said this because at that point I was dealing mely with the kind of exteme 
doubt which, as I frequently stressed, is metaphysical and exaggerated ! and 
in no way to be transfered to practical life. k was doubt of this type to which 
I was referring when I said that everything that could give rise to the slightest 
suspicion should be regarded as a sound reason for doubt. But my friendly 
and ingenuous critic here puts forward as an example of the things that I said 
we could doubt ‘ for powerful reasons’ the question of whether ther e is an 
earth, or whether I have a body, and so on; the effect is that the reader, if he 


knows nothing of my ‘metaphysical’ doubt and refers the doubt to practical 
life, may think that I am not of sound mind. (CSM II, 308-09) 


He makes a similar claim in the S. ynopsis, that “no sane person has ev er 
doubted [that there really is a world, and that human beings hav e bodies 
and so on]". Here he says that the point of his arguments resolving such 
doubts is not to establish the tr uth of the things doubted, but rather to 
show the relatively lesser strength of those arguments and lesser certainty 
of what they establish vis-à-vis those with r espect to our minds and 
God. (CSM II, 11) I n short, what D escartes appears to be doubting is 
accepted as true all along, and nev er really doubted, even if it is not w ell 
established or certain. 

So, does Descartes really doubt or not? The question ar ose, as will be 
seen below, as early as the Objections and Replies, and has arisen among 


' ...quam...hyperbolicam. AT VIL 460. Marjorie Grene says that “it is unfortunate that 
the Cambridge translators render ‘hyperbolic’ as “exaggerated, thus missing the technical 
rhetorical significance of the term, which D escartes would certainly have been aware of”. 
She cites Martial Gueroult: “ in rhetoric it designates a fgure by which one gives the object 
in consideration a higher degr ee of something, whether positiv e or negativ e, it does not 
possess in reality". The upshot for Gueroult is that “methodological and systematic doubt, 
which is fictive and proceeds not from things but from the resolution to doubt, differs from 
true doubt which results from the nature of things and can result in skepticism..." Grene, 
"Descartes and Skepticism,” p. 553, n.1. 
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critics and commentators ever since. The question is exceedingly difficult, 
first of all because it is far from clear exactly what is being asked. Consider 
the difference made if w e ask, instead, did Descartes doubt? I n its fi rst 
formulation, the question occurs in the eternal r ealm of reasons and asks 
about the grounds of doubt. In its second formulation, the question occurs 
in the temporal realm of history and asks about a matter of fact. D istin- 
guishing the realms of reason (philosophy) and fact (biography), and then 
relating them in the appropriate way, is v ery sensitiv e in the case of 
Descartes. With respect to the reality of doubt, it involves explicating the 
conceit of “ the Meditator” that no w seems ubiquitous in the literatur e. 
Who is “the Meditator” who doubts? (The answer will fall into place in 
chapter eight below.) 

The very first section of the fi rst chapter of the Censura is on doubt — 
appropriately so since, as the title of the section indicates, Met takes doubt 
to be the foundation of the Cartesian philosophy. He takes it to be univer- 
sal in scope, to be so sweeping that “no certainty at all was left to the mind 
on which to secure a footing”. It involves taking all things without excep- 
tion to be not just uncertain, but completely false [omnino pro falsis]. Huet 
takes Descartes reasons for proceeding in this way to be the following: the 
senses are often deceptiv e; we are unable to distinguish betw een dreams 
and the waking state; r eason is unreliable, or at least w e are unreliable in 
applying it; and, worst of all, we do not know whether God has made us 
such that we always err. 

Regis replied that, accor ding to D escartes, completely evident tr uths 
should be doubted until recognized as such, not that they should be taken 
to be false.? Moreover, according to Regis, Descartess doubt is not a r eal 
doubt, but a methodological, hypothetical, metaphysical, hyperbolical or, 
simply, feigned doubt. (In this context, Regis uses these terms as syno- 
nyms.) Real doubt, by contrast, is applicable only to things whose natur e 
is such that they ar e not evident to the mind; feigned doubt applies to 
everything, including what is evident, but only for purposes efamination. 
Presumably, one begins with feigned doubt, which becomesr eal with 
respect to everything that fails the test of evidence. 


? A modern v ersion of this saw-off o ver Car tesian doubt occurs betw | een B ernard 
Williams and Robert Wachbrot. The dispute is relevant to the topic here. Wachbrot argues 
against Williams that Descartes "never embraces the view that all his ordinary opinions are 
false and he never wonders if they might be....The step he does take is, in his o wn words, 
the step of * pretending...that these former opinions ar e utterly false and imaginar y". 
Wachbrot, “Cartesian Skepticism,” pp. 112-13. 
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Huet rejects this distinction in kinds of doubt as useless in the sear ch for 
truth and as leading only to contradictions. I nstead, for sev eral reasons he 
takes Descartes’s doubt to have been real: 1) Descartes himself said it was ral; 
(CSM II, 14-15, 180, 243) 2) Descartes’s distinction of his doubt from the 
(real) doubt of the skeptics does not mean anything. Ht drew this distinction 
only because he was ignorant of their philosophy; they doubted not just to 
doubt, as he claimed, (CSM I, 125) but forthe samer — easons he did; 3) 
Descartes called his doubt metaphysical and hyperbolical, not because it was 
unreal, but because it applies to metaphysical issues as opposed to the practi- 
cal affairs of daily life—again as per the skeptics, it might be added. Why did 
Descartes engage in r eal doubt, accor ding to H uet? B ecause, as D escartes 
himself indicates, there are good reasons for doubting. 

The distinction between real and feigned doubt is crucial. Regis appeals 
to it repeatedly, with Huet no less fr equently rejecting it. Alas, neither of 
them elucidates the distinction to the extent one might wish, at least not in 
the published exchange. Some enlightenment is fotthcoming from hitherto 
unpublished manuscript material of H_uet’s. In his book-length text, the 
Censure de la réponse, Huet replies to Regis at far greater length than does 
his expanded ‘94 Censura. ^I maintain, he says,“ that the distinction 
between real and feigned doubt is useless, that all doubt is real doubt, and 
that the feigned doubt appealed to by Regis is not a doubt at all. Doubt is 
the mind s balance betw een competing beliefs [ opinions]. B elief is the 
mind's determination on an idea as in conformity with its object. The cause 
of doubt is the appar ent equality of conformity of two competing ideas ". 
Huet then gives an example of the difference between belief and doubt. 


I see a dog nearby in full daylight. I form the idea of a dog. This idea seems 
to me to conform to its object; I conceiv e the belief that I see a dog. I see a 
dog at a distance at nightfall; I form two ideas, the one of a dog, the other of 
a wolf. Since these two ideas appear to me equally in conformity to their 
object, my mind is balanced between two competing beliefs; my mind is bal- 
anced between the two competing beliefs, that I see a dog, and that I see a 
wolf. My mind's balance here is the doubt whether I see a dog, or whether 

I see a wolf. With this understood, it is clear that the doubt comes from the 
nature of the object. Now let's see what feigned doubt is. I see a dog nearby 
in full daylight; I conceive the belief that I see a dog; but I r esolve to doubt 
whether I see a dog. I can form this doubt only b y balancing my mind 
between the competing beliefs that I see a dog and that I see a wolf . But 
my mind, having alr eady conceived the belief that I see a dog and being 
determined to it, and the minds balance being contrary to its determination, 
must be undetermined. Thus, my mind will be both determined and unde- 
termined by this feigned doubt. S ince this is contradictory and impossible, 
feigned doubt is not possible. 
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Now, a great deal more might be said here. For example, how is it, in the 
case of doubt, that both the idea of a dog and the idea of a wolf hav e the 
same object, with only one conforming to it?According to the notion of an 
idea that D escartes sets out in Replies I, the idea of a thing, the sun for 
example, is just that thing existing in the mind, the sun insofar as it is an 
object of thought. So, for two different things to be the object of the same 
idea would be a contradiction. Whether Regis understands the notion of an 
idea in these terms, as he might well do, it is impossible for him too for the 
same idea to have more than one object. He takes the object of an idea to 
be its exemplary cause; but two (qualitatively) different things cannot have 
the same ex emplary cause. (P eter and P aul might hav e qualitativ ely the 
same idea, but their ideas are numerically distinct.) In addition, of course, 
the possibility envisaged by Huet raises worries about violating the unity of 
consciousness. Compounding objects for a single thought is already a hard 
problem;? compounding thoughts of a single object might be harder still. 

More importantly in the present context, why is it that feigned doubt 
determines the mind to a belief? The point is, or should be, that in doubt 
there is no determination, not ev en feigned determination. B ut H uers 
main point is nonetheless tolerably clear. Feigned doubt is no more in a 
category with weak and strong doubts, short-lived and enduring doubts, 
than is fool ’s gold in a categor y with r eal gold. O ne's doubt is feigned, 
perhaps, only in the sense that one pr etends to doubt, for example, in 
order to mislead others into thinking that one is really doubting. The sug- 
gestion is that this histrionic head-scratching isar eprehensible form of 
deception, like trying to pay a debt with fool ’s gold, a suggestion that is 
strengthened as the text continues: 


And indeed a feigned doubt is no mor e a doubt than a bogey man is a man. 
And since they have nothing in common but their name, while their essences 
are different, they are strictly equivocal. Thus when Regis comes and tells us 
that Descartess doubt is a feigned doubt, he attempts to make use of an equiv- 
ocation, which, unpacked, means that when D escartes said that to fi nd the 
truth it is necessary to doubt, he meant that in order to find the truth it is not 
necessary to doubt at all. Using this artifice and seeking a false escape in the 
ambiguity of words, Regis, like most of the Cartesians, both contravenes, and 
makes Descartes contravene, his principle that clear and distinct ideas should 
be attached to terms.‘ For that, before entering into discussion with them, we 
shall ask them for a dictionar y of their language in or der to know what they 
mean and what use they will make of it. (Censure de la réponse, pp. 9-10) 


3 See Mijuskovic, The Achilles. 
^ Huets note: Principles, I, 74. 
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Not just Descartes, but his followers as well, are cheats; they say one thing 
and mean another. That one should speak at all, if it is only in order to be 
misunderstood, is a paradoxical strategy that will come up again below.? 
Meanwhile, to return to the Censura, even in the fi rst edition there are 
indications that H uet takes D escartes’s use of doubt to be pr. oblematic. 
Recall that he sees Descartes as attempting to hold that everything is not 
just uncertain, but false. But to doubt something, according to Huet, is no 
more to consider it as false than as we; it is to withhold judgmenconcerning 
its truth or falsity.ó Huet takes D escartess resolve to treat all things as not 
only uncertain but also false to be inconsistent with his resolve to doubt. 
To doubt is to hold as uncertain and to suspend belief or judgment. To hold 
as false is to hold as cer. tainly not tr ue, at least in the sense that belief or 
judgment has not been suspended. Regis responds with an apparently weak 
couple of pages to the eff ect that D escartes is doing nothing mor e than 
what Aristotle had recommended at the outset of the Metaphysics in investi- 
gating the tr uth of what w e want to kno w. Despite R egiss reference to 
chapter two of book one, it is not clear even which text he has in mind. His 
gloss, in any case, is that “nothing is of greater use in discovering the truth 
than attentively examining the things one wishes to know". The falsity to 
which Descartes appeals is thus only hypothetical, presumably in the sense 
that it is appealed to only to determine the tr uth value of what is taken to 
be false. It is not "veritable falsity". (véritable fausseté. Réponse, pp. 8—9.) 
Now D escartes had alr eady been accused of a contradiction in this 
regard, in the sev enth set of Objections, b y Bour din, who r easoned as 
follows. If the statement ‘ two and thr ee make fi ve’ is uncer tain, then 
according to Descartes I should take it for false; but that it is false is also 
uncertain, so I should assert that two and three do make five. Descartes 
replied that “only someone who would not blush to be called a quibbler 
could pretend that it was my intention to believ e the opposite of what is 
doubtful". H is vie w of the contradictor y statements is that w e should 
"dismiss them [both] completely fr om our thought,” so as not to affi rm 
first one, then the other . (CSM II, 307, 309, 310) B ut this reply appar- 
ently takes back with one hand what he had giv en with the other, unless, 
perhaps, one focuses on the distinction betw een regarding, considering 
and taking, on the one hand and believing on the other. The injunction is 


> The strategy, or at least the accusation of having deployed it, occurred often enough in 
the period. Consider William Carroll's accusation of Spinozism against Locke, for example. 
(Lennon, Battle, pp. 327-28; and sec.28). 

é Yvon Belaval points out that G assendi and Leibniz also take D escartes to relinquish 
doubt when he takes the doubtful for false, and that from a Leibnizian point of view, "it is 
incontestably a mistake against formal logic". Belaval, Leibniz, p. 37. 
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to consider everything as false, not to believe that it is. Something like this 
distinction is appealed to by Regis when he tries to overcome the opposi- 
tion Huet sees between doubting something and taking it to be false. The 
falsity involved, according to him, is hypothetical falsity: His view must be 
that hypothetical falsity applies during the pr. ocess of methodical doubt 

only to what is alr eady taken to be false (or at least uncer tain), viz. 

sensory-based beliefs. When these beliefs fail the test of indubitability, they 
are confirmed as false (or at least uncertain). 

Huet was not impressed. In the ‘94 Censura he argued that hypotheti- 
cally doubting something and taking it to be hypothetically false is no less 
problematic than really doubting something and teally taking it to be false. 
Perhaps his general point might be put b y saying that contradictions 
are contradictions in all possible worlds. But there is a deeper point to be 
made. Huet does not put it this way , at least not her e, but just as only 
the dubious should be doubted, so only what is, or at least appears to be, 
false should be taken to be false. The deeper issue is that hypothetical 
falsity is, like feigned doubt, a cheat—a violation of intellectual honesty . 
(More on this topic in the next section below, where both Descartes's reply 
to Bourdin and Regis’s reply to Huet will be seen to be mor plausible than 
they at first appear to be.) 

Thus the fi rst three sections of the Censura. The next ten sections of 
book one, amounting to almost a quar ter of this lopsided wor k, deal pri- 
marily with the cogito. Huet returns to the issue of doubt in the last two 
sections; the penultimate section is entitled as follows: “At the outset of his 
philosophy D escartes joined the A — cademics and skeptics, but then 
immediately went astray when he abandoned them ". Here, Huet repeats 
his criticism that D escartes was mistaken in his claim that the skeptics 
doubt for the sake of doubt. I n particular, the skeptics doubt the cogito 
because it, like ev erything else lacks evidence. The argument for this is 
contained in the pr evious ten sections, the upshot of which, at least 
according to Huet, is that the cogito simply begs the question. 

Not incidentally, this section, fourteen, offers the best justification, most 
of it in r esponse to R egis, for classifying H uet as a P. yrrhonian skeptic. 
Although it is not conclusiv e evidence, it is str onger than anything else to 
be found in the Censura, or even in the Traité philosophique de la faiblesse de 


7 Gilson, Discours, p. 285, thinks that Regis’s claim that ‘the falsity that Descartes attrib- 
uted to uncer tain things, being only hypothetical, did not pr event him fr om doubting 
them,” is suppor ted by what D escartes says in r esponse to H obbes: “the arguments for 
doubting which [H obbes] here accepts as v alid [verae], are ones that I was pr esenting as 
merely plausible”. CSM II, 121. 
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l'esprit humain, where P yrrhonian skepticism comes under attack no less 
than any other philosophy In addition to the defense against the doubt-for- 
the-sake-of-doubt objection, which H uet sets aside witha perhaps prob- 
lematic distinction between the proximate goal of epoche and the ultimate 
goal of ataraxia, there are two other considerations of inter est. One is that 
the skeptics were not so crippled by their epoche as to ignore danger and 
even death. This allegation, he says, is a canad from Antigonus Carystius as 
related by Diogenes Laertius, “in a hastily written and crude work without 
polish,” a canard that is shot down, as it were, by Sextus Empiricus. There is 
an historical fact of the matter, and Descartes, according to Huet, does not 
take the trouble to get it straight. This sort of historical, literary scholarship 
is, of course, typical of the argument, and general methodology, soon to be 
made famous by another alleged skeptic, Pierre Bayle. 

Secondly, Huet also defends the Pyrrhonian position that even an argu- 
ment for which no equipollent ebuttal is available should be tejected, since, 
just as that argument had to await discovery, so its rebuttal might be await- 
ing discovery. Against Regiss ridicule of this position, H uet gives a general 
argument for epoche: "arent all men made wiser by age, experience, study, 
and meditation, and by the correction of childhood beliefs and the elimina- 
tion of error?" What this shows is that skepticism, at least in the hands of 
Huet, is not the mute paralysis alleged against the Pyrrhonians. One way to 
read this is that if Hiet is a skeptic, he is one who clearly thinks that pugress 
can be made in the acquisition of kno wledge; for how else could err or be 
corrected? If the program is primarily negative, it is not exclusively so. The 
upshot is that Huet evinces, not principled ejection of all belief but practical 
suspicion of possible falsity until pr. oven other wise, which in the ev ent at 
least sometimes occurs. In short, Huet seems to be less a P yrrhonian than 
an Academic skeptic. On the other hand, how is progress made, if not 
largely on the basis of consensus gentium, which is to say the wholesale 
acceptance of authority? S o the basis for classifying him as an A cademic 
skeptic is also suspect, a suspicion already confirmed in the previous chap- 
ter, which saw Huet’s actual appeals to authority on what can be doubted. 

The section ends with a text that indicates H uet’s motivation, not only 
for the long reply to Regis on behalf of the skeptics, but also for his initial 
break from the Cartesians and perhaps for the Censura as whole. For what 
he has to say here is later developed at much greater length, and with even 
greater vehemence, not to say vitriol. The Cartesians, he says, calling them 
“that proud clan of Descartes’s,” should understand that their “customary 
condemnation of ancient doctrines, their admiration of theiro wn, and 
their boasting of their ignorance, ar e ridiculous and inappr opriate, since 
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they wish to appear to kno w what in fact they do not kno w. Let them 
understand that it is far more advisable to free themselves somewhat from 
this contempt, and to set their minds to the study of ancient philosophy , 
than to bring disgrace to themselves because of their unseemly ignorance’. 
(ACP, p. 111) Here, implicitly but not incidentally , we have the r eason 
Huet sees for why Descartes did not take the touble to get the facts straight 
about skepticism. O nce again, H uet and D. escartes split in opposite 
directions with respect to Academic skepticism. 

The last section of chapter one is entitled, “Descartes admits that we 
have no rule of truth unless he establishes that we were not created by God 
so as always to err." The argument of the ‘89 Censura is that in attempting 
to overturn the skeptical doctrine, Descartes in fact strengthened it, since 
he failed in his attempt to rile out the possibility of universal divine decep- 
tion. Huet’s position, and his arguments for it, anticipate the familiar 
standard interpretation of D escartes as the skeptic malgé lui. B ut here, 
skepticism malgré lui is not introduced as the main, overarching dialectic 
of the Meditations, which accor ding to H uet is dogmatism malgré lui. 
Descartes begins as a skeptic, but then, because of his pride, awgance, and 
vanity in the face of a failed program, slips into dogmatism. Nonetheless, 
the result in a secondary, internal dialectic is skepticism, indeed skepticism 
malgré lui, because dogmatism fails on the gr ounds just mentioned, ulti- 
mately that univ ersal divine deception cannot ber uled out. M oreover, 
according to H uet, D escartes realized that he had not o. vercome doubt, 
but, because of a failure of character, chose to obscure that realization. 

Once again, H uet's motivation is revealed by his reply to Regis in the 
expanded ‘94 Censura, this time the motiation for his analysis of Caresian 
doubt. I t deser ves lengthy quotation. H uet agr ees with the Car tesians 
when they say that the skeptics really doubted, but he of course disagrees 
that Descartes only feigned doubt. 


For by what mark can the feigned doubt of Descartes be distinguished from the 
real doubt of the skeptics? The skeptics philosophize in the same way as does 
Descartes: they each search after truth, they each avoid error, they each think 
that error can be av oided through doubt, which they ther efore advocate. But 
when each of them is pr essed by adversaries, Descartes, caught in an ob vious 
contradiction and inconsistency of views, abandons his previous doubt and, 
misusing its advantages to the benefit of his philosophy he pretends to pretend, 
lest he be forced to expose the faults [noxas praestare] of sincere doubt—which 
ill befits philosophical candor But the skeptics remain notably faithful to them- 
selves. They defend their doubt through doubt and so do not r elinquish their 
principles, since they are able to defend their cause with the same ats, the same 
pretense, and with equal justification as are the Cartesians. (ACP, p. 112) 
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Descartes’s failing is a moral one: he pr etends to pr etend in or der to 
avoid responsibility for the "faults" of real doubt. Meanwhile, the skeptics 
by contrast are morally admirable. They "remain notably faithful to them- 
selves," not because of some dogmatic adher ence to doubt, as D escartes 
had charged, but by honest adherence to the rule never to accept what is 
not evidently tr ue, as D escartes himself had pr escribed.? In shor t, the 
skeptics were more Cartesian than Descartes himself? 

But why would D escartes himself hav e been so un-Car tesian in this 
crucial instance? A related, good question concerns what Huet might have 
had in mind by the "faults of real doubt" and how Descartes by pretending 
to pretend might be thought to avoid them. One sort of answer might 
come from recent dissimulation theorists, who see D escartes as a sub ver- 
sive: Descartes only pretends to pretend to doubt in order to avoid admit- 
ting after all that he doesri believe in God, or perhaps in anything else that 
he is generally taken to asser t in the Meditations. That is, D escartes fully 
realizes that real doubt undoes his arguments for the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul etc., and ther — efore he substitutes an anodyne 
doubt, easy of resolution at a superficial level. The attraction of this double 
pretence for him is that it does not thr eaten his real project, which is not 
to respond to the appeal of the Lateran Council to pr ove the immortality 
of the soul, or to do anything else but insinuate a secular worldviw as part 
of his new science. In short, Descartess whole story of doubt and its reso- 
lution is a sub versive smokescreen. But this sort of sub version cannot be 
what Huet has in mind. He agrees that Descartes really does doubt, but he 
does not think that the failue to overcome this doubt leads to atheism and 
a secular world-view. Huet cannot hold the subversion account because in 
his view D escartess doubt is not just r eal, but w ell-founded and insur- 
mountable; that is, Huet shares the doubt, and yet he himself is undeniably 
a religious theist. His interpretation of Descartes is thus very far from the 
Enlightenment interpretation of B ayle, for example, as a cr. ypto-atheist. 
This reading of Bayle gained currency in the eighteenth century because it 
came from people who, unlike Huet, were themselves atheists. 

Still, the subversion hypothesis suggests another, more plausible answer 
to the question of what exactly H uet was charging D escartes with. The 


$ What Huet meant by evidence is rather diffrent, however, from what Descartes or any 
of his followers meant by it. For Huet, “evidence is the criterion of belief; we thus call true 
what seems true to the greatest number, or at least to the gr eatest number of the learned; 
the more a thing is generally believed, the more its truth is obvious;... Cicero got it right 
when he said, general agreement is the voice of nature”. (Huet, Demonstratio, preface, 
unpaginated). 

? Malbreil, “Descartes censuré...,” p. 326; “Les droits...,” p. 129. 
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“faults of real doubt” may be simply that r eal doubt cannot be answered, 
or resolved, at least not philosophically The thrust would be that Descartes 
fails to see, as H uet himself does see, that ultimately only faith can o ver- 
come the sor ts of doubts that D — escartes raises. F or H uet, of course, 
Descartes failure to overcome doubt begins even with his failure to prove 
his own existence by means of the cogito, a failure that is only entrenched 
when he attempts pr oofs that depend on the deplo yment of criteria and 
various principles. Here, the issue is of a different sort. For in Huet's view, 
these failures are inevitable, non-culpable, and in fact welcome. Different, 
however, is H uet’s charge that D escartes’s doubt is r eal and that he only 
pretended to pretend to doubt. And here it is of use to consider some of 
the pr evious r eception of D escartess use of doubt. F or, while H uet's 
criticisms on this topic were rare in the period, they were not unique. 

What is found earlier is the same appaent ambivalence on Descartes's 
part. Most notably, Gassendi was exercised by the topic.'? Indeed, 
Bouillier in the nineteenth century found that the “purely philosophical 
objections” of the Censura all came fr om either S extus or G assendi. 
(This was in addition to the ‘mélange of scholastic subtlety, satire, irony, 
and gross insolence” that he also found ther e.)!! He was wr ong about 
Sextus, who, while certainly defended in the Censura, does not provide 
many of the objections there. More plausible is the connection with 
Gassendi, of whom H uet was clearly a r eader. (The annotations that 
Huet interleaved in his own copy of the '94 Censura demonstrate this, 
although obviously they do not demonstrate that he read Gassendi 
before writing the ‘89 Censura). 

In his objections to the first Meditation, Gassendi found the doubt 
exaggerated and unnecessary—the "darkness of the human mind" and the 
"weakness of our nature" need no argument in his view. 


In order to call ev erything into doubt y ou pretend that you are asleep and 
consider that everything is an illusion. But can you thereby compel yourself 
to believe that y ou are not awake, and to consider as false and uncer tain 
whatever is going on around you? Whatever you say, no one will believe that 
you have really convinced yourself that not one thing y ou formerly knew is 
true, or that your senses, or God, or an evil demon, have managed to deceive 


10 Aside from Bourdin, whose contribution is examined below, the only other objector 
to the Meditations to raise doubts about doubt was Idbbes, who rather liked what Iscartes 
had to say about it, and complained only about Descartes digging up old arguments in its 
behalf. (CSM II, 121) 

" “The tone of the polemic is disagr eeable and not serious". Bouilllier, Histoire, vol. 1, 


p. 594. 
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you all the time. Would it not have been more in accord with philosophical 
honesty and the love of truth simply to state the facts candidly and straight- 
forwardly, rather than, as some critics might put it, tor — esort to ar tifice, 
sleight of hand and circumlocution? (CSM II, 180) 


Here we have the charge, or at least the suggestion, that Descartes is being 
deceptive; he is not acting “in accor d with philosophical honesty and the 
love of truth;” he might be said to be emplo ying “artifice, sleight of hand 
and circumlocution”. 

But Gassendi, unlike Huet, obviously takes Descartes to be pretending 
to doubt. G assendi takes his doubt to be unr eal, and it is to this that 
Descartes replied, making two points of interest here in response to what 
Gassendi perceived as the unnecessary and exaggerated suppositions of the 
first Meditation. First, a reason is necessary to doubt. One cant just doubt 
anything at will; hence the supposition of dreaming, a deceiving God, etc. 
The necessity of a reason for (really) doubting—that is, a cognitive reason 
related to tr uth and not just to some adv antage—is why D escartes has 
such contempt for the skeptics, who doubt gratuitously just for the sake of 
doubting as he puts it. O r, more precisely, the skeptics hav e a reason for 
doing so, but an illegitimate one—it makes them feel good (by producing 
ataraxia). Second, a bare appeal to the darkness of the mind is insuffcient; 
one wants to know why the mind is dark, i.e. what reason there is for tak- 
ing it to be dark. (In fact, to produce the doubt whether the mind is dark 
or not is pr ecisely why D escartes raises what G assendi takes to be the 
unnecessary steps of Meditations 1.) Huet could have cited this text against 
Regis; because Descartes’s doubt is real, it needs a sufftient reason to occur 
If the reasons for doubting are good reasons, if the reasons for taking the 
mind to be in darkness are good reasons, then the doubt is not feigned but 
real. The very beginning of Descartes’s reply to the objections against the 
second Meditation seems to make Huet’s case: "Here you [Gassendi] con- 
tinue to emplo y rhetorical tricks instead of r easoning. You pretend that 
I am playing a game when I am serious,..." Fbwever, the text continues in 
a way that leav es open the door to R egis’s view that real doubt is nev er 
applied to what is evident, that only feigned doubt is until the grounds of 
its evidence are discovered: “...and you take me to be making serious state- 
ments and genuine asser tions when I am mer ely raising questions and 
putting for ward commonly held vie ws in or der to inquir e into them 
further". (CSM II, 242-43) 

The question of doubt arises, of course, in the lengthy response to 
Descartess Replies, the Disquisitio metaphysica; but here, Gassendi raises an 
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objection based on the reality of Cartesian doubt.” He argues that Descartes 
cannot do with it what he claims to do, viz. free the mind from all previous 
judgments [a praejudiciis omnibus]; judgments persist in memory, and some 
of them are invariable because what they are about is (or at least appears to 
be) invariable. For example, the judgment that thesun is circular and bright, 
and that two right angles equal a straight angle, ae invariable, as opposed to 
the judgment that a certain stick is straight, which varies with its position in 
air or in water Gassendi here does a bit of empirical psychology with respect 
to actual belief formation, rather than conceptual analysis of the grounds for 
belief. But D escartes implicates himself in G assendi’s argument with his 
reply to the Disquisitio, or at least to the summary of it. This is the letter to 
Clerselier, which has not received the attention that it deserves.? There 
Descartes concedes, first of all, that it is impossible to get rid of all previous 
notions. This impossibility is clearly not a conceptual impossibility He then 
insists that in doubting he was concerned only with what w e continue to 
accept on the basis of pevious judgments, and this is not impossible because 
it depends on the will, which of course r equires reasons for acting (or for 
acting the way it does when it suspends a pr evious judgment). This is not 
conceptual analysis of the grounds of belief; instead, it can only be directed 
at what is causally necessar y for belief. Indeed, it is because pr evious judg- 
ments can be so diffi cult to suspend, says D escartes, that he pr ovided the 
reasons for doubting that he did in the first Meditation. (CSM II, 270)" 

Another example of D escartes focussing on doubt as a psy chological, 
real event occurs in his eply to the seventh set of objections, fom Bourdin. 
Here the objection concerns worries 0 ver the str ength of D escartes’s 
“well-thought out’ reasons for doubting and what compels him teenounce 
his former beliefs. According to Descartes, Bourdin fatuously plays on the 
word ‘compel.’ 


There may be reasons which are strong enough to compel us to doubt, even 
though these r easons ar e themselv es doubtful, and hence ar e not to be 
retained later on... The reasons are strong so long as w e have no others 


12 Gassendi, Disquisitio, pp. 36-37. 

13 Tt is here that D escartes responds to what he calls the ‘ 
which more in chapter seven below. 

14 See also G ouhier's distinction betw een the deceiving G odasa“ metaphysical 
hypothesis" concerning the origin of his existence that affcts the ability to secur “authentic 
evidence,” and the evil demon as a “methodological artifice” to forestall the encroachment 
of customary belief whose force is based simply on habit. Gouhier, La pensée métaphysique, 
pp. 113-21. 
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which produce certainty by removing doubt. N ow since I found no other 
countervailing r easons in the F irst M editation, despite meditating and 
searching for them, I therefore said that the reasons for doubt which I found 
there were ‘powerful and well-thought out’. (CSM II, 319) 


Even though the reasons are later given up and the doubt with them, this 
is not at all to say that the doubt was notaal at the time he had those easons. 
On the contrary, it is to say for that very reason that the doubt was real. 

As in his replies to Gassendi, however, Descartes here insinuates the unie- 
ality of doubt. The issue is the ‘minimal element of doubt’ [minimum dubi- 
tatonis| sufficient for regarding something as false. (CSM II, 16) According 
to Bourdin’s understanding of the Meditations, there are two relevant cate- 
gories: what is not evident, e.g. whether ther e is an earth, and what is evi- 
dent, e.g. whether two and three make five. Things in the second category 
contain a small element of doubt based upon the possibility of an evil 
demon, “which although ‘minimal’ is sufficient to justify the label * doubt- 
ful' and to make the doubt a r eal one". (CSM II, 305) This is Huet's view 
too. But in response, Descartes worries over doubt about, not the second 
category, but the fi rst category, what is not evident, which he describes as 
“extreme,...metaphysical,...exaggerated and in no way to be transferred to 
practical life”. (CSM IL 307-09) H e says that any one transferring it to 
practical life would give the impression of not being of sound mind, thus 
making the same point he had made in the S — ynopsis, viz. that ^ no sane 
person has ever seriously doubted that there is a world”. (CSM II, 11)” 

‘The result is that w e are pretty much back to wher e we started, with 
Descartes seeming to have it both ways on the reality of doubt. But in the 
meantime, H uet has been seen to elaborate this ambivalence into a 
dilemma. If doubt is real, it is unanswerable; for Huet takes the grounds of 
Descartess doubt to be real and ineradicable. If it is unreal, it is dishonest; 
certainly if it feigns to be real, it is dishonest. But why can't unreal doubt 
be honest by pretending to be just what it is—honest fools gold as it were? 
In response to Gassendi, Descartes suggested that his doubt was hyperboli- 
cal in the sense of the contrar y-to-fact suppositions of astr onomers, who 
for purposes of their calculations suppose that thee are lines across the sky 
The doubt is, like such lines, nothing mor e than a heuristic that should 
mislead only the hopelessly naiv e. But how might the doubt help us to 
understand in the way the astronomer' lines might help? 


15 An additional problem here is that Bourdin had also included in the first category the 
existence of colors, which winds up being doubted because false. 
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One answer might be that, in general terms, the doubt is not r eal but 
theoretical in the sense that one mentions the doubt, as it w ere, to show 
where it leads. A specific version of this strategy would be that the hyper- 
bolical doubt fi gures as a pr emise in a r eductio of the skeptic ’s position, 
roughly in the familiar way that F rankfurt understands D escartes’s valida- 
tion of reason. The argument is that r easoned doubt consistently applied 
leads, not to the demise of reason, but to its validation.!^ But this is not to 
pretend that the doubt is r eal. It is only to r eally consider the doubt that 
others take to be teal. Nor, of course, is it to endorse the doubt as eal." For 
what it is worth, the kind of rebuttal that Huet would mount against this 
answer is that the heuristic fails. fails both philosophically, for the reasons 
he gives, that the cogito begs the question, etc., which have been examined 
in chapter two above, and psychologically, as is evidenced by Huet himself, 
who has follo wed Descartes’s meditation and fi nds himself unconvinced. 
Huet mocks Descartes and his followers for claiming that the minds atten- 
tion picks out the clear and distinct ideas that show his philosophy to be 
true. To the contrary, his attention shows it to be a failed doctrine of “empty 
visions,” and that it is they who hav e followed “the errors of a rambling 
mind”. (ACP, p.132) The upshot is that Descartes is either deluded in 
thinking that he has answered skepticism, or, as Huet undoubtedly sees it, 
dissimulating and dishonest in pretending that he has answered it. 

To conclude, it will be useful to summariz e Huet’s view and indicate 
how it differs from the subversion view, according to which Descartes also 
dissimulates. According to Huet, because there are real grounds for doubt 
that he recognizes, Descartes really does doubt. F or the same r eason, he 
cannot merely pretend to doubt. But Descartes discovers, as he must, that 
the grounds for doubt and hence the doubt itself cannot be vercome. This 
is a defeat which he cannot accept because of his pride, arrogance, and 
vanity. So he resorts to pretence. He could pretend to overcome doubt if 
he could merely pretend to doubt. But this he cannot do. So he feigns to 
feign doubt and thus is able to feign having overcome it. 

Huet and the subversion theorist thus agree on the following three 
points: 1) Descartes really does doubt (although they might differ on just 
what the doubt is, the gounds for it, and how it is expressed); 2) Descartes 
fails to overcome his doubt; 3) Descartes feigns having overcome it. They 
disagree on Descartes’s strategy in feigning and his intention in doing so . 


16 Frankfurt, “Descartes Validation of Reason". 


17 Nor is it to endorse reason, for that matter. As Frankfurt insists, Descartes validates 
reason only by showing that a line of argument against the validity of reason fails. 
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According to the subversion theorist, Descartes feigns overcoming doubt, 
in fact ev en feigns the attempt to do so, in or — der to hide his atheism. 
According to H uet, Descartes feigns that he feigns the doubt in or der to 
feign having overcome it. And he feigns having done so in oder to hide his 
inability to do so, which is an affront to his pride, arrogance, and vanity. 

What is to be made of H uer’s interpr etation? D oes D escartes r eally 
doubt or not? If his reasons for doubting are cogent, as H uet thinks they 
are, then there is no reason to take his doubt for anything less than r eal. 
But if his arguments are cogent for resolving doubt, either by dismissing it 
or overcoming it, then any indication on his part that he is only feigning, 
or that his doubt is not r eal, must be read as indicating that the doubt, 
though real, is only theoretical, not practical. Huet, of course, thinks that 
those arguments are not cogent, and hence appeals to the externalist, non- 
rational considerations of pride, arogance, and wanity to explain Descartes's 
procedure: he dissimulates in or der not to appear defeated b y his o wn 
method of doubt. B ut however accurate the appeal to these non-rational 
considerations might be, it counts as an explanation only if D — escartes’s 
arguments fail. If they succeed, then pride, arrogance, and vanity cease to 
be of interest in this context. 


13. The Generation of Doubt 


According to Regis, Huet was mistaken in claiming that D escartes took 
everything to be uncertain and even false. Instead, Descartes’s procedure 
applied only to ar estricted class of things, which r eally are uncertain. 
By contrast, he held that the most evident things (pr. esumably, what we 
clearly and distinctly per ceive to be tr ue) should only be doubted, and 
then only so long as to determine their truth. There are thus two sorts of 
doubt. O ne is, as R egis v ariously calls it, a feigned, methodological, 
hypothetical, hyperbolical, or metaphysical doubt, which should be 
applied to everything. With it one examines, or holds up to scrutiny eve- 
rything, and asks whether what is being doubted in this sense is tr. ue or 
false. O ne is perhaps less determining their tr uth under conditions of 
uncertainty as cer tifying what one alr eady knows, with an open-ended 
commitment to deploying such doubt in all future instances of putative 
knowledge. It is a kind of reassurance. In any case, it depends entirely on 
ones resolution “to examine anew not only all that he thought he kne w, 
but also all that ever presents itself to his mind in future for his judg- 
ment”. The second sort of doubt “is drawn from the very nature of things 
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that are not sufficiently revealed to our mind in order to produce clear and 
distinct ideas in it ". (Réponse, pp. 3-4) O nly they are to be r egarded as 
uncertain and even false. Presumably, this sort of doubt is, or ought to be, 
a permanent state. 

Regis is right that Hiet errs in claiming that I2scartes does notconsider, 
or even attempt to consider everything as false, only a estricted class of his 
beliefs. But Regis gets the class exactly the wr. ong way ar ound. It is not 
sensory beliefs that are treated as false, but rather those that seem most 
evident such as those about mathematics. The result, ther efore, is that 
Regis’s interpretation is faced with insurmountable textual evidence against 
it (Descartes just does not say what Regis claims he says) and with philo- 
sophical problems that show why in fact Descartes does not say what Regis 
claims he does. The reason that Regis is led up this daisy path seems to be 
that he collapses the distinction betw een feigned doubt on the one hand 
and methodological (or hypothetical, etc) doubt on the other (Perhaps he 
does not even see that there is a distinction to be drawn.) He thus accepts 
Huet’s dichotomy of doubt as either practical or feigned. Since we cannot 
regard as false what is most evident (which after all fores assent), the most 
we can do is hold such beliefs up for evaluation. 

For his restriction of what is to be regarded as false, Regis refers, without 
quoting the text, to Principles L, 2, the whole of which (in its Latin vrsion) 
reads as follows: "Indeed, it will even prove useful, once we have doubted 
these things, to consider them as false, so that our discwery of what is most 
certain and easy to know may be all the clearer". (CSM II, 193) The plau- 
sibility of Regiss restriction depends on the antecedent of ‘these things,’ 
found in the pr evious ar ticle, which is scar cely any longer . It begins b y 
observing that our long custom of adopting sensoy-based prejudices keeps 
us from knowledge, and ends as follo ws: “It seems that the only way of 
freeing ourselves from these opinions is to make the eff. ort, once in the 
course of our life, to doubt ev erything which we find to contain even the 
smallest suspicion of uncertainty". The question then is whether the small- 
est suspicion of doubt ends with sensor y-based opinions, and the clear 
answer is that it does not. In the third article, Descartes distinguishes this 
doubt, concerned solely with contemplation of tnth, from any to be found 
in ordinary life, and then, in the next two articles, applies it both to what 
is perceived by the senses and to mathematical demonstrations. The text 
referred to by Regis, therefore, taken in the context of the opening sections 
of the Principles, does not suppor t his r estriction, but, rather, undoes it. 
Even so, there is an important distinction between Descartes’s treatment of 
the senses and his treatment of mathematics, to be discussed below. 
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For his characterization of the doubt of what is clearly and distinctly 
perceived as being feigned, methodological, hypothetical, hyperbolical, or 
metaphysical, and dependent on our esolution to doubt, Regis cites, again 
without actually quoting the text, Principles 1, 30. This is a longer text, 
entitled: “It follows that everything that we clearly perceive is true; and this 
removes the doubts mentioned earlier ". The opening wor ds of the title 
indicate that Regiss citation does not answer Huet. The previous seventeen 
articles articulate how it is that “possession of certain knowledge will not 
be possible until [the mind] has come to kno w the author of its being ".'? 
That is, it is the demonstration of the existence ofa v eracious God that 
removes the doubt and makes it possible to accept what w clearly perceive 
as true. But without that demonstration, as the text makes clear , both 
mathematical truths and any tr uths that might be contained in sensor. y 
experience ar e alike in being dubitable. Again, ho wever, ther e is a 
distinction, clearer in the Meditations, between the treatment of the senses 
and the treatment of mathematics. 

Meanwhile, one might well ask how Regis can have been so obtuse on 
such an important issue right at the outset of his r eply to Huet. Let it be 
said that his position has been adopted b y two of the most notable of 
twentieth-century Cartesian scholars. G ilson sees two kinds of doubt in 
Descartes: “as a skeptic he doubts what really seems to him doubtful, and 
he willfully [volontairement] extends this skepticism to what he really does 
not doubt, but whose abstract possibility of being doubted he conceives 
for reasons that he imagines ”.'? Gueroult, citing R egis, just paraphrases 
him for the view: “the systematic and methodical doubt, which is feigned 
and which pr oceeds, not from things, but fr om the resolution to doubt, 
differs fr om tr ue doubt, which results from things and can generate 
skepticism”.”° 

However seriously he meant it, Regis claimed that attacks on Descartes 
such as Huet’s had advanced no new arguments that had not already been 
rebutted by Descartes himself, or, if they did contain something new, they 
were “more deserving of pity than of reply"?! Now, in line with this view 
is the recent suggestion that Regis appropriated the above restriction from 
Descartess Reply to Bourdin’s Seventh set of Objections.” Regis does not 
cite this Reply to Bourdin here, or anywhere else in the Réponse, but since 


'8 Principles 1, 13; CSM II, 197. 

? Gilson, Discours, p. 286. 

2 G ueroult, Descartes selon l'ordre des raisons, vol. 1, pp. 40—44. 
?! Réponse, preface, unpaginated. 

? Schmaltz, Radical Cartesianism, p. 229. 
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the Reply does reiterate his insistence that metaphysical and hyperbolical 
doubt is “ not to be transferr ed to practical life, ” the interpr etation has 
some initial plausibility. But a close r eading of the text does not suppor t 
Regis’s restriction. It does suppor t a distinction, but one that R egis gets 
exactly the wrong way around. 

Descartes replies with two main points. (CSM II, 308-10) The first is 
that Bourdin had conveyed the impression that the “powerful reasons [val- 
idas r ationes]” for doubting applied to practical-life questions such as 
whether he has a body , thus leading the unwar y to question his sanity , 
whereas such reasons are directed only toward matters that are difficult to 
call into question. I t seems to be D escartes’s view that the po wer of the 
reason for doubt should v ary directly with the evidence of what is to be 
doubted and thus inversely with the doubt itself. Sensory-based opinions 
are readily dubitable and r equire only w eak reasons; opinions in mathe- 
matics are harder to doubt (Descartes descibes the doubt as “slight,” tenuis, 
CSM IL 25) andr equire po werful r easons. (O f this, mor e belo w.) 
Meanwhile, however, there is no difference in the kind of doubt applied to 
sensory-based opinions and to opinions in mathematics—both ar genuine 
and theoretical- only in the kind of reasons that induce it. 

‘The second point is that Bour din errs when he says that nothing is left 
free from doubt, meaning thereby that the doubt, if legitimate, can nevr be 
overcome. Descartes replies that the doubt of Meditations I is legitimate and 
sound [/egitimae ac validae] because at that point it was not yet known that 
whatever we clearly perceive is true. As we know, once the existence of God 
is demonstrated, this impediment is r emoved and the doubt is o vercome. 
Once again, there is no suggestion that the doubt is anything but real. 

What Descartes feigns is the falsity of what he knows in fact to be only 
dubitable. And in this case, unlike that of his r  ebuttal with r espect to 
doubt, R egis seems to hav e a point in characterizing the falsity that 
Descartes attributes to uncer tain things as hypothetical. A t the outset of 
Meditation II, he says that he will distance himself from everything in the 
least bit dubitable: "anything which admits of the slightest doubt I will set 
aside just as if I had found it to be wholly false.” (CSM II, 16) This is the 
path he took at the end of Meditations I when he invoked the demon. His 
plan there was that he should “turn [his] will in completely the opposite 
direction and deceive [him]self, by pretending for a time that these former 
opinions are utterly false and imaginary.” (CSM II, 15) In what is undoubt- 
edly a conscious adoption of the P yrrhonians' technique (and to describe 
it, their imagery, from statics, of the balance pan), Descartes here attempts 
to counterbalance the weight of preconceived opinion and distorted hab- 
it’s deflection of judgment from proper perception. Descartes’s treatment 
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as false of his prior belief that, for example, two and thr ee are five is not 
hypothetical in the sense of assuming it as false in or der to see where an 
argument based on it as false might go—as, mor strongly, in a reductio ad 
absurdum in order to logically demonstrate that the belief is tr ue. Rather, 
as Gouhier most persuasively argued, the demon hypothesis belongs to the 
psychological order, as D escartes’s language indicates. ? H aving realized 
that, in or der to arriv e at any cer tainty, he must “ withhold [his] assent 
from these former beliefs just as caefully as [he] would fiom obvious false- 
hoods,” D escartes immediately ackno wledges that because these beliefs 
keep recurring, his realization is insuff cient. Indeed, the effort to with- 
hold assent is defeated each time these beliefs occur to him. H — e “must 
make an effort to remember [his resolution to withhold assent]; and thus he 
invokes the demon hypothesis. This psychological obstacle is the r eason 
for which, as the Latin text puts it, he “turned his will in the opposite 
direction" and “ deceived” himself. N ote that although the r eason for 
doubting is an empirical psychological fact, the doubt itself is still 
theoretical. Even as he willfully deceiv es himself, D escartes remembers 
that he is doing so and why. 

In these terms, Descartes rule of method is as follows: find reasons for 
doubting every belief just to the extent that the belief seems cemin. (To do 
less leaves the unfounded certainty of the belief intact; to do mor e might 
be to generate the equally unfounded opposite belief . The balance pan 
should be equipoised.) And one should seek such r easons until no such 
reason, no matter ho w extreme, succeeds in generating doubt about the 
belief, in which case it should be accepted, as in fact it must be. The first 
such belief is, of course, the cogito: I am, I exist. Strictly speaking, to con- 
sider a belief as outrightly false, as opposed to being only mor — eorless 
dubitable, is the limiting case of this r ule that appears in Meditations IV. 
There Descartes gives an account of the judgment that pr oduces belief. 
The idea is that the will is constrained by evidence with the result that the 
freedom and spontaneity of the belief varies inversely with the will’s indif- 
ference. He contrasts the knowledge of his own existence based on think- 
ing with the doubt whether this thinking natur e is corporeal or not. The 
evidence available on the latter at this stage of his argument does not favor 
either alternative and thus leav es him in a state of indiff erence. But even 
when the evidence for competing vie ws is not equal, indiff erence can be 


? G ouhier, La pensée métaphysique, esp. p. 121. 
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achieved. The very fact that conjectur e is based on incomplete evidence 
can be enough to impel assent against it. Here is his conclusion: 


Quod satis his diebus sum exper tus, cum illa omnia quae prius utv era 
quammaxime credideram, propter hoc unum quod de iis aliquo modo posse 


dubitari deprehendissem, plane falsa esse supposui. (AT VII, 59) 


This is not an easy text to understand. The standard English translation 
seems to misconstr ue it as follo ws: “the mere fact that I found all my 
previous beliefs were in some sense open to doubt was enough to turn my 
absolutely confi dent belief in their tr uth into the supposition that they 
were wholly false. (CSM II, 41) Bit the Duc de Inynes’s French translation 
seems to get it right as follows: i'ay posé pour faux tout ce que i'auois tenu 
auparauant pour tres-veritable, pour cela seul que i 'ay remarqué que l'on 
en pouuoit doubter en quelque sor. te.” Not all of his pr. evious beliefs 
provoke this extr eme reaction of considering them as false, only those, 
presumably such as the belief that two and three are five, that had greatest 
credibility. 

The same reading must be giv en to the outset of Meditations II, where 
Descartes, worrying about the profundity of the doubts he has raised, makes 
the resolution, just seen, that he will distance himself fom “anything which 
admits of the slightest doubt... just as if I had found it to be wholly false ". 
The path to which D escartes returns is not the br oad highway of doubts 
beginning with the senses, which aie open to maximal doubt on the basis of 
very pedestrian arguments, for to teat beliefs based on them as entiely false 
would upset the balance pan of indifference designed to suspend judgment. 
Instead, Descartes resumes in the most recently trod direction taken by the 
minimal metaphysical or hyperbolical doubt (based on str. ong reasons) of 
such beliefs as the belief that two and thr ee are five. It is this sort of doubt 
in which Descartes feels that he has fallen into roiling waters in which he 
can "neither stand on the bottom nor swim to the top ". The doubt of the 
senses is in an entir ely different class: unlike the metaphysical doubt it is 
never overcome except in terms of coherence, and for practical purposes it 
cannot be maintained. This is why Descartes can say that his plan to deceive 
himself by manipulating his will with the demon hypothesis cannot go too 
far and poses no danger , "because the task no w in hand does not inv olve 
action but merely the acquisition of knowledge". (CSM IL 15) 

As with the ancient skeptics seeking epoche, his imputationof falsity does 
not go so faras to regard the contradiction of these vie ws as tr ue. As he 


^ AT IX, p.47. 
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explains to Bourdin, “when I said that doubtful matters should for a time be 
treated as false, or rejected as false, I merely meant that in order to investigate 
the truths that have metaphysical certainty we should regard doubtful matters 
as not having any moe basis than those that ar plainly false’. (CSM IL, 309) 
‘The aim is to immobilize these views as well as their contradictions. 

For his par t, of course, H uet was not satisfi ed b y R egis’s appeal to 
hypothetical falsity, arguing that hypothetically doubting something is no 
less incompatible with hypothetically taking it to be false thanenlly doubt- 
ing something is with r eally taking it to be false. H ypothetical falsity, for 
him, is a cheat. But of course Descartes is not a cheat. H is doubt is a real 
doubt, even if only directed to a theoretical purpose. He is not faking it; he 
is not deceiving any one, not even, despite the language he uses, himself . 
Concern for truth alone motivates the plan to "turn his will in completely 
the opposite direction and deceive himself". 

What does it matter if sense-based beliefs ar. e taken to be false rather 
than merely doubtful? There is a sense, of course, in which they should not 
be merely taken to be false; for they ar e in fact false, and incorrigibly so . 
The pain that I feel in my foot is not in my foot. I t is only a mode of my 
mind. But unless I feel that pain as if it were in my foot, I wont behave in 
a way pr oper to keep mind and body together . Now, if the r eason that 
leads me to doubt whether the pain is in my foot is as strong as the reason 
that leads me to doubt that two and three are five, I might not ever arrive 
at the proper attitude with respect to the pain. Ihvoking the deceiving God 
hypothesis with respect to the status of pain might pove crippling in a way 
that doing so with r espect to mathematics would not be. Thus Descartes 
objects to Bour din's depiction of him as applying ^ powerful reasons" to 
practical-life questions, which would indeed be “insane”. 

Typically, we can sort out inappropriate sense-based beliefs in their own 
terms by appeal to other such beliefs, as when w | e decide that the stick 
partially submerged at an angle in water is really straight. Ultimately, such 
correction is a matter mer ely of establishing the coher ence of belief. The 
belief that despite its visual appearance the stick is r eally straight coher es 
with what I and others feel and with what w e know to be true about the 
behavior of such objects. To inject the deceiving G od hypothesis would 
paralyze this effort to find coherence. In short, the survival value of sensory 
perception would be threatened if we were capable of treating its deliver- 
ances as outrightly false rather than as mer ely dubious on practically 
defeasible grounds which are just sufficient for theoretical purposes. 

In sum, Descartes, who thinks that knowledge is achievable, does draw 
a distinction between two kinds of doubt, both of which ar real: practical 
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doubt that influences behavior, and theoretical doubt that is designed to 
bring about the appreciation of certain metaphysical truths. Huet, who is 
a skeptic, draws a diff erent distinction, betw een real and feigned doubt, 
which relates to moral matters (pride, arpgance, and vanity). Regis accepts 
this distinction, and is ther eby led to a misunderstanding of D escartes's 
method of doubt. H ow could this champion of Car tesianism, who like 
Descartes thought that knowledge is achievable, be so misled? 

One might speculate that R egis was drawing out the consequences of 
the created truth doctrine that he got fr om Descartes. The doctrine of 
created tr uth is at the cor. e of D escartes’s system. O n 15 A pril 1630 
Descartes wrote to Mersenne that he had discovered the foundations of 
physics by satisfying the obligation had by all those endowed with reason 
to know God and themselves. There seems also to be an elliptical r efer- 
ence to the pr ocedure of both the Discourse and the Meditations, which 
depends upon radical doubt. This surmise is confirmed when he goes on 
to say that his treatise on physics will involve “a number of metaphysical 
topics and especially the following. The mathematical truths which you 
call eternal have been laid down by God and depend on him entirely no 
less than the rest of his creatures". In a subsequent letter he explains that 
the causality whereby God creates the eternal truths is the same whereby 
he creates everything else. ^F or it is cer tain that he is the author of the 
essence of created things no less than of their existence and this essence is 
nothing other than the eternal truths". (CSMK, 25) Moreover, there 
seems to be no ex ception to the dependence of all tr. uth on the utterly 
omnipotent and indifferent will of God, not even the truths of mathemat- 
ics or the law of non-contradiction. As Descartes explains in still another 
letter, to M esland, “God cannot have been determined to make it tr ue 
that contradictories cannot be tr ue together, and ther efore ...he could 
have done the opposite". (CSMK, 235). So one upshot is, to put it a bit 
inaccurately, that all our clear and distinct per ceptions might have been 
false, indeed, absent fur ther argument might actually de false, and thus 
the radical doubt. But there is more. If the law of non-contradiction could 
have been other wise, then (again, absent fur ther argument) at this deep 
level of doubt a proposition might be taken to be false without its denial 
being taken to be true. 


25 CSMK, 22-23. The connection between the doctrine of created truth and the method 
of radical doubt is not new in the literature. J.-L. Marion, for example, raises the issue in the 
larger context of Descartess search for a foundation for science. Théologie blanche, p. 313. 
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Now, this doctrine of the createdness of all truth was not accepted by all 
of the Car tesians. M ost notably, it was r ejected b y M alebranche, who 
thought that such extr eme v oluntarism entailed permanent skepticism 
(we could never know what the divine feedom of indifference might make 
true at any giv en moment). B ut the doctrine was accepted b y Regis; so, 
had he not accepted Huet’s characterization of doubt, he could have held, 
against H uet's objection, that doubt and tr eating a belief as false for 
heuristic reasons are not incompatible. That is, Regis could have avoided 
the textually and philosophically pr. oblematic interpr etation he gav e of 
Descartess generation of doubt Why did he collapse théeigned-theoretical 
distinction that led to that interpretation? 

If all truth depends on G od5 indifferent will, there can be no a priori 
guarantees about anything, and we must ultimately rely on experience, not 
reason. Although this interpretation might not be accepted by everyone,” 
the empiricist inclinations of R egiss philosophy are obvious and beyond 
dispute. (Certainly the faculty of reason on which Regis relies has a weaker 
sense than Leibniz 's notion of it, for example.) H ere, he seems to take 
doubt to be an empirical process, one which is empirically verifiable as real 
in the practical sense that Huet takes it to be, and to which any other kind 
of doubt would be feigned. At a deep level he fails to see that for Descartes 
doubt is par t of the or der of reasons, designed to bring about warranted 
intuitions. 


14. The Response to Doubt 


But perhaps R egis is not obtuse, and, if not entir ely right, at least on the 

right track. The track to be inv estigated involves making a distinction in 

what is doubted, for the object of doubt indicates the ground for doubting 
it and thus ho w the doubt should be r esponded to. Regis distinguished 
between real and feigned doubt on the basis that the latter applies to what 
is certain, e.g. mathematics, while the former applies to what is uncer tain, 
notably what is accepted on the basis of sense perceptions. Now, sense per- 
ceptions can be doubted even during the perception. If I see a tree, I can at 
the same time raise the possibility that I am dreaming. By contrast, math- 
ematics involves, or can involve clear and distinct perceptions such that, at 
least as long as they last, they cannot be doubted. If I clearly and distinctly 


?$ Schmaltz, Radical Cartesianism, p. 181. 
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perceive that two and three are five, I cannot at the same time doubt that 
two and three are five. Even so, in the relentless effort to eliminate 
uncertainty, every conceivable possibility that our mathematical beliefs 
might be false must be considered in order for us to be sure of them, even 
when we are not clearly and distinctly perceiving their truth. The contrived 
circumstances for this consideration, the possibility that although w e are 
capable of the truth, there is still an impediment such that we are mistaken 
about even things we are certain of, even when we perceive them, is read by 
Regis to mean that the doubt is not r eal. For the doubt r esolves itself as 
soon as, and as long as, we clearly and distinctly consider what we are sup- 
posed to be doubting. Itima facie, this reading is not implausible, especially 
when the resulting doubt is contrasted with doubt about what is uncerain, 
which as such is anything but contried. Indeed, it is doubt that is gounded 
in frequent fact, because even apart from dreams we are often enough mis- 
led by sense perceptions. The dream serves only to show that we might be 
misled by any giv en sense per ception, and perhaps ev en by all of them. 
(There is disagreement in the literature in this possibility, a disagreement of 
importance immediately below.) Even so, Regis fails to distinguish among 
the things we are certain about, in particular the cogito and all else, and the 
grounds for the certainty. So some expansion is required. With a great deal 
of compression, and a few interpretative promissory notes to be redeemed 
later, there seem to be five kinds of objects placed under doubt. 

First, and most ob viously, sensor y beliefs ar e doubted, all of them, 
ultimately on the basis of the dream possibility. This is a reasonable and in 
fact ineliminable doubt in the sense that it ought not be relinquished 
except in the realisation that in fact all of those beliefs are mistaken, for 
they are materially false. Metaphysically, there is no distinction betw een 
dreaming and waking, so the initial doubt of Medizations I is confirmed as 
a permanent state, or perhaps better, it is vindicated. Only the intellectual 
apprehension of the piece of wax giv es us the truth about it, never sensa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is a doubt that in practical terms is o vercome 
from the outset. (Though occasioning deception, the senses ar e given 
us for our survival; though the fire is not hot, we must withdraw our hand 
from it as if it were." Room for this distinction is cleared when Descartes 
decides to obey the laws and customs of his country during his doubt.) 
This practical r esolution is the r eason why D escartes at the v ery end of 


7 ‘Thus the notion of a natural judgment made for us y God, developed from Descartes 
by Malebranche. 
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the Meditations describes the doubt based on the dr eam as ridiculous 
(such doubt would be ridiculous in the way that Prrho is ridiculous), even 
after beginning the Meditations with the statement that ther e ar e no 
certain mar ks to distinguish dr eaming from waking. (CSM II, 61, 13. 
‘That the apparent contradiction is resolved in this way is argued in section 
22 below.) The means we use are never certain about any instance of the 
distinction, except morally, i.e. practically. The coherence we rely on to 
draw the distinction is fallible but sufficient for practical purposes. 
But coher ence is mer ely a matter of life and death, while the cer tainty 
Descartes seeks with his doubt has to do with something far mor e 
important—truth. 

That there is a coher ence to be found, ho wever, is more than morally 
certain. This must be the point that Descartes is making when at the very 
end of the Meditations he appeals to divine veracity in his reassurance that 
doubt is groundless once coherence has been established. To put it another 
way, the possibility of dr eaming serves as a gr ound of doubt only about 
sensory perceptions taken individually, not collectively. 

A second kind of doubt is based on the supposition of a demon deceiver, 
“of the utmost power and cunning,” who “has employed all his energy in 
order to deceive me”. This hyperbolical doubt is overcome with the cogito, 
which makes this doubt, initially r ^ easonable, ther eafter unr easonable. 
Anybody who, on the basis of this supposition, thinks he might be incapa- 
ble of the truth, who is thus uncertain about everything, has only to think 
or say that he exists in order to overcome that uncertainty. In addition, it 
is not just his existence of which he is certain, but his existence as a think- 
ing thing. In sofaras he thinks, he is capable of the truth because of the 
transparency of thought. I n this sense, to think is to be capable of the 
truth. Only the cogito defeats this second kind of doubt, and not, for 
example, the ambulo suggested by Hobbes. 

The third kind of doubt arises because of the pr obability that, though 
capable of tr uth, he never actually attains it. This is a r easonable doubt 
because, as Descartes admits in a passage which immediately follo ws the 
truth rule, and which H uet delights in r epeating, he has admitted many 
things as clearly and distinctly tne that turn out to be doubtful. Aparently 
doing all that he should to r emove prejudice and av oid precipitation, he 
might, even in mathematics for example, go wong if God has “given [him] 
a nature such that [he] was deceiv ed even in matters which seemed most 
evident”. Now, this is not the demon deceiving him b y wile such that he 
might not ev en be capable of the tr uth. I nstead, it is mor e like the 
corruption due to original sin that leav es us incapable of doing good. 
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We have eyes capable of illumination, but we might still be in the dak and 
so see nothing. In short, it might still be the case that the truth lies buried 
in an abyss—all of it, including that of his o wn existence. “...some God 
[aliquem Deum] could hav e given me a natur e such that I was deceiv ed 
even in matters which seemed most evident...I must examine whether 
there is a God, and, if there is, whether he can be a deceiver. For if I do not 
know this, it seems that I can never be quite certain about anything else" ?* 
So, D escartes fi nds an argument that a non-deceiving G od exists, the 
existence of whom is incompatible with the alyss scenario. As God delivers 
us from the corruption of sin, so proof of God delivers us from uncertainty 
about truth. At this point, the doubt becomes unreasonable. 

Here is another way to think about this kind of doubt. It is very similar 
to (and often confused with) the doubt based on the supposition of a 
demon deceiver. Both concern our ability to appr ehend the tr uth at all. 
But the former has to do with deliberate deception, the latter with our 
defective nature. The former is resolved by the cogito, which is an actual 
instance of knowledge; the latter a pr oof that our nature is not defective. 
Now, the cogito can be accepted only if our nature is not defective; thus 
like any other kno wledge we might have, it depends on the latter pr oof. 
Now, what of the pr emisses of that proof? Does our knowledge of them, 
and thus the r eliability of the pr oof, depend on the conclusion of the 
proof? This question will be r eserved for later. For now it is enough to 
consider the skeptic’s position. A ccording to D escartes, the pr emisses of 
the proof can be clearly and distinctly per ceived to be true. If the skeptic 
rejects them, then either he is not paying attention (thus really does not 
reject them), or he r ejects them in bad faith, kno wing them to be tr ue 
(which is morally impossible anyhow). In either case, the skeptic’s doubt, 
which is initially reasonable, no longer is so. 

A fourth kind of doubt comes fom Objections and Replies II. Mersenne 
objects that there is no need to suppose a deceiving God to generate doubt 
about what is clearly and distinctly per ceived. After all, he says, people 


8 CSM II, 25. If the relative of ‘anything else’ is taken to be the cogito, then my certainty 
about my existence is independent of that about G od’s existence and at least that much 
truth is not in the abysss. The text seems to make this exemption, for in the second ellipsis 
it reads: “let whoev er can do so deceiv e me, he will still not bring it about that Iam 
nothing, so long as I continue to think that I am nothing. But then it continues: “or bring 
it about that two and three added together are more or less than five, or anything of this 
kind in which I see a manifest contradiction. Knowledge of God is required for knowledge 
about anything else. See also CSM II, 48. G rammaticaly and conceptually, the relative of 
“anything else” (de ulla alia) is "this" (bac re), that God exists and is not a deceiver. 
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often are mistaken though they might think they clearly and distinctly 
perceive the tr uth. (In addition, M ersenne here at least adumbrates the 
circle just indicated. “Your principle of clear and distinct kno wledge thus 
requires a clear and distinct explanation, in such a way as tor ule out the 
possibility that anyone of sound mind may be deceived on matters which 
he thinks he knows clearly and distinctly”. CSM II, 90) D escartes’s reply 
seems actually to exacerbate the objection and to lead to a ne w kind of 
doubt. The text has alr eady been cited and discussed abo ve as an alleged 
support for the standard interpretation of Descartes. But it is an important 
one, and needs to be cited again in full: 


As soon as we think we think that we correctly perceive something, we are 
spontaneously convinced that it is tue. Now if this conviction is so frm that 
it is impossible for us ever to have any reason for doubting what we are 
convinced of, then ther e are no fur ther questions for us to ask: we have 
everything that we could reasonably want. What is it to us that someone may 
make out that the perception whose truth we are so firmly convinced of may 
appear false to G od or to an angel, so that it is, absolutely speaking, false? 
Why should this alleged ‘absolute falsity’ bother us, since we neither believe 
in it nor have the smallest suspicion of it? For the supposition we are making 
here is of a conviction so fi rm that it is quite incapable of being destr oyed; 
and such a conviction is clearly the same as the most per fect cer tainty. 


(CSM II, 103) 


Here there emerges the possibility of a cleavage between what we arrive 
at via our best eff orts and truth itself. The most extreme case would the 
warranted assertibility arrived at by us all, the pragmatists' conception of 
what is destined to be regarded as true, what is no longer capable of efuta- 
tion under any current circumstances, but which in fact is not the tr uth. 
Descartes does not dismiss the possibility as incoher ent or inconceivable. 
Instead, he admits the possibility and then dismisses it as of no concern. 
Presumably, any doubt based on it would be unr easonable. H ow so? 
In Meditations IV, Descartes says that, although H e did not do so, G od 
could have made us infallible. H ow so? God is infallible because for H im 
there is no r eal difference between H is kno wledge and H is (unlimited) 
power. Whatever He wills is ipso facto what H e knows, and conv ersely. 
(This is another way that Descartes might state his created truth doctrine.) 
Now as Leibniz argued, such a vie w of God seems to eliminate all moral 
standing (and certainly all basis for worship), since no matter what God 
does, it is true and good. The same would be tue of us if we were infallible 
in that sense; w e would no longer hav e the r esponsibility the ex ercise 
of which defi nes us as human and mar ks our place in divine pr ovidence. 
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God in fact would behardly lessa demon in this case than if H continually 
deceived us, for he would hav e created us as alethic automata, machines 
programmed to the tr uth. Which is to say , He would not hav e created 
us at all. 

To put it another way, it would be presumptuous of us ever to expect a 
guarantee for the tuth of beliefs arrived at by our best efforts, which would 
be a guarantee of the sot that only God can have for His. (The expectation 
of the guarantee is another vrsion of the sin of Stan. It is the sameprideful 
and perverse willfulness that would lead the skeptic to resist accepting as 
true what he clearly and distinctly perceives to be true, as would lead him 
to ask for a guarantee for best-effort beliefs.”) This is why Descartes is so 
readily sanguine about dismissing the signifi cance of a possible cleav age 
between truth and ultimately warranted asseribility. The clue is Descartes's 
remark in introducing the long passage above that what he is about to do 
(“for a second time, ” but perhaps clearly only for the fi rst time) is to 
“expound ...the basis on which all Auman cer tainty can be founded ”. 
(CSMIL 103; emphasis added) The upshot is that this four th kind of 
doubt is not o vercome, because it is unr easonable to begin with. I tis 
unreasonable for us to expect that the tr uth-warranted assertiblity gap to 
be bridged, and there is no reason to believe that there might even be such 
a gap. Noteworthy by its absence is any appeal to divine veracity in dealing 
with the putative doubt, which is the sophomoric doubt: possible not-p , 
therefore no knowledge of p. 

A fifth kind of putative doubt emerges, like the previous one, from the 
Objections and Replies. One way to express it is by supposing that thought 
is not transparent in the way Descartes takes it to be. That is, the capability 
of truth derived from the cogito does not extend bey ond the r eflective 
knowledge of his own existence. Strictly speaking, it does not extend even 
this far, because the doubt is based on the possibility that we do not know 
what we are thinking about, that ther e might never be anything that w e 
think about. All our thoughts might be materially false. ‘I am, I exist,’ fails 
to be an indubitably true assertion because it fails to be an assertion at all. 
This doubt is essentially what D escartes calls the objection of objections, 
and it will be discussed on its wn below. It too is ineliminable, not because 


2 Whether such willfulness is possible, of course, remains a difficult question. Descartes 
takes it to be morally impossible (i.e. pragmaticaly) but absolutely possible. To Mesland, 
9 February 1645. CSMK, 245. 

30 Or at least in connection with the Replies. CSM IL, 274-75. The text will be discussed 
below. 
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it is unreasonable, but because the basis for it, that is, that our thoughts do 
not get bey ond themselves to something else, entails that the objection 
cannot even be expressed. 

Notice that with respect to each of the five putative objects of putative 
doubt, there is no practical doubt. Cbviously so in the last two cases, which 
are not real doubts, one the sophomore’s doubt without reason, the other 
an inexpressible doubt. But also in the other cases, of r eal doubt, even of 
sensory beliefs. The practical doubt in this domain is that of Rrrho, legen- 
dary or not, who has to be saved from literal pitfalls, and whose behavior 
Descartes derides as so many pratfalls. Thus D escartes consistently and 
successfully has it both ways on doubt. It is always real, i.e. never feigned, 
and always theoretical, never practical. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


RULES 


‘The issue of the criterion is an epistemological r ed herring of perhaps 
unequaled proportion. Roughly, it is the question of ho w, if we know, we 
know that we know.! Introduced in late antiquity and with us still, it seems 
a natural question. If there are standards for so many other things, then 
why not for knowledge? It is also an apparently important question; for to 
confuse knowledge with something else is potentially catastrophic. 

‘Tie issue seems to generate insoluble diffi culties for Cartesianism, 
certainly for the main arguments of theMeditations, leading in particular to 
the notorious circular argument that many have found there. In addition, 
it affords the most obvious application of what, judging by the frequency of 
its deployment, Huet takes to be his most powerful argument. It is an argu- 
ment that trumps every Cartesian view, but most obviously Descartes’s 
reliance on clarity and distinctness. (S ee chapter six, section sixteen.) N o 
wonder, then, that his chapter in the Censura on the criterion is shorter in 
length only to the first, in which Huet attacks the Cartesain doubt and the 
cogito, and the last, in which he discusses the vices of Car  tesianism that 
motivate the work. Nonetheless, whatever its significance in other instances, 
the issue of the criterion poses no ral threat to Descartes, and showing this 
leads Regis to some of the finest pages of his Réponse. 


15. The Criterion of Truth 


Huet’s view on the issue of the criterion is clear fom the outset of his teatment 
of the topic. The premises set out by Descartes with his method of doubt 
are such that no criterion is acceptable, and certainly not the one, or ones, 
that Descartes proposes. His general criticism is, in eff ect, that Descartes’s 


' Huet, with Regis following him, invariably refers to a criterion not of knowledge, but 
of truth. But the philosophical issue is how we know that we have apprehended the truth, 
that is, nonetheless, how we distinguish between our perceptions that are true and those that 
are not. The terminological distinction might not be a trivial one, for it suggests the distinc- 
tion, for example, betw een Malebranche’s psychologistic reading of D escartes on clarity 
and distinctness as properties of perceptions, and his own preference for objective evidence. 
Here, some slack will do no harm. 
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criterion, or rule of tr uth, isad hoc. To use the ar chitectural metaphor, 
Descartes is alleged to hav e derived his rule from his building, with much of 
his foundation already in place, rather than—as he should have, and as anyone 
preparing to construct a building would do —establishing his rule before even 
starting his construction. The truth rule comes only in Meditations III, whereas 
for Huet it should have come at the beginning of Meditations I. More particu- 
larly, Huet has a series of arguments to sho w that the fi nished building is 

skewed and bound to collapse. 

The most notable of these arguments involves what is kno wn as the 
criterion of criteria problem. One way to see how this problem arises is in 
terms of the contrast that Het (rather ionically) draws between Descartes’s 
criterion and the one he would draw instead. Concerning the cogito, Hiet 
says that Descartes “had noticed that it seemed true to him for no other 
reason than it seemed to him with perfect clarity to be true, and therefore 
he took it to be a sure, firm and general rule that whatever he clearly 

Wilucide] and distinctly perceived was true. But, I want to lay down a dif- 
ferent, far sur er r ule—what we seem to per ceive clearly and distinctly 
should not be rashly assented to, since I hav e shown that the argument, 
‘Iam thinking, therefore I am,’ which the acute man Descartes seemed to 
himself to have perceived clearly and distinctly, is nevertheless empty and 
unsound”.* Now, quite apart from the question of whether Huet’s alterna- 
tive proposal is really an alternative differing from Descartess, how might 
such a disagr eement be decided? I t looks as if some other criterion of a 
higher order is required. 

Nor is this an abstract issue empty of r eal significance. At the very end 
of his treatment, Huet turns to what he takes to be a criterion of criteria 
supplied by Descartes and the Car tesians, namely attention. There is no 
doubt but that the principal target is M alebranche, whose language is 
mockingly paraphrased: to get people to agr ee with them, Car tesians 
require not just the mind to reject its previous views, but also "that it be 
separated from the senses, and that in the per fect silence of the passions 
(according to their usual way of expessing it) the mind be entiely focussed 
on their paradoxes”. (Recall that separation from the senses and especially 
"the silence of the passions " are Malebranchian themes that H uet anno- 
tated in his copy of the Search.) And it is at this point that Huet’s critique 
borders on the abusiv e, when he ex claims: “Forsooth, the philosophical 


? ACD 125. Note the use of dilucide rather than clare. The fact that Huet freely departs, 
here and elsewhere with a variety of terms, from what has become the mantra of clarity and 
distinctness, and inso doing actually follows Descartes himself, will be relevant below. 
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until now have been ignorant of this secret, that for a thing to be perceived 
by the mind, the mind must attend to it! Forsooth, the truth has eluded us 
until now because, when we sought it, we dallied with an unfocussed and 
infastidious mind! I t took the appearance of D escartes to r emind us to 
focus the mind and pay attention’. (ACP, 132) The moral failing of such a 
posture, as H uet sees it, is underlined as he ends the chapter b. y citing 
Romans 12:3, that the philosopher should be ^ no more wise than he 
should, and be soberly wise? and that he should espect the limits ofreason, 
“lest excessive attention issue into deams and madness’. That the Cartesians 
were visionary enthusiasts or outright madmen was not an unusual charge 
in the period. In a lather of indignation, it was especially easy for Huet to 
invoke it. 

Huet also argued that D escartes did not adher e to his o wn criterion, 
that he pr ecipitately accepted what he did not per ceive to be tr ue, and 
what on the basis of the same criterion was rejected by his own followers. 
(Huet does not give any examples of the latter, but the doctrine of created 
truth would be one, rejected by Malebranche.) In addition, the Cartesians 
hold contradictory views on the basis of their criterion; thus either the 
criterion is no good, or they do not use it and what they say should not be 
accepted. Now this is a very serious situation, as Huet makes clear, ending 
the chapter with outrage. He announces that he has indeed deplo yed the 
attention recommended by the Car tesians, but the r esult is that he sees 
that the Cartesian doctrine is false. It is they who should use the attention 
they commend, for were they to do so, they would see that “it is one thing 
to imagine empty visions and follo w the errors of a rambling mind, and 
another to apply the mind ”. (ACP, 132) In short, either the tr uth is not 
very plain after all, or if it is, the Cartesians still do not see it. 

What we have here is an epistemological Mxican stand-off. The Cartesian 
attends closely and pr onounces one thing; H uet or some other critic 
looks no less closely and pronounces another. What to do? The situation 
would seem always to be a possibility, given human fallibility. But infal- 
libility insofar as God exists is what Descartes seems to promise, even if 
omniscience, or necessary knowledge of any sort, is not. We might not be 
able ev er to o vercome our ignorance, but w e can av oid error just b y 
restricting assent to what is clearly and distinctly peceived to be true—at 
least, it is unreasonable not to believe this. So, if there is disagreement, 
at least one of the par ties to it must be assenting to what is not so per- 
ceived. (In the case of Huet's disagreement over attention, there is a safe 
Cartesian bet to made on who that might be, given the froth at he edges 
of Huet’s claim.) 
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There is another of Huet's arguments that might prove more tractable. 
Certainly, it has a distinguished history. Sextus Empiricus argued that any 
attempt to justify a criterion faces a hopeless trilemma of begging the 
question, arguing in a circle, or generating an infinite regress: 


In order to decide the dispute which has arisen about the criterion, we must 
possess an accepted criterion by which we shall be able to judge the dispute; 
and in order to possess an accepted criterion, the dispute about the criterion 
must first be decided. And when the argument thus r educes itself to a form 
of circular reasoning the disco very of the criterion becomes impracticable, 
since we do not allow [the dogmatists] to adopt a criterion b y assumption, 
while if they off er to judge the criterion b y a criterion w e force them to 
a regress ad infinitum? 


Here is Huet’s version: 


if I were to ask Descartes how he knows with certainty that twice two is four he 
would reply that he knows with certainty that it is true because he clearly and 

distinctly perceives it. But if I were to ask him how he knows with certainty that 
it is true because he clearly and distinctly per ceives it, he would r eply that he 

necessarily knows to be true what he clearly and distinctly perceives because he 
clearly and distinctly perceives it. I will persist and ask how he knows with cer- 
tainty that what he clearly and distinctly perceives is true because he clearly and 
distinctly perceives that what he clearly and distinctly perceives is true; he surely 
will have no other reply than that it is because he clearly and distinctly peceives 
it. Therefore, either he will take a clear and distinct perception to be credible of 
itself, thus arguing in a cir cle, or one clear and distinct per ception will have 
depended for its cr. edibility on another clear and distinct per ception, thus 

generating an infinite regress. ACP, 128-29 


Here, as else where, Huet’s tendency is to collapse the trilemma. B egging 
the question is a simple assertion; arguing in a circle is a finite iteration of 
the same asser tion; the regress an infi nite iteration of the same asser tion. 
Strictly speaking, on Huet's grounds, if Descartes were to “take a clear and 
distinct perception to be credible of itself,” he would be arguing not in a 

circle but b y begging the question, which is what H uet accuses him of 

when at the outset of the chapter he depicts Descartes as fitting the rule 
to the building rather than the converse. But elsewhere Huet detects a dis- 
tinct circular argument that relates directly to the criterion. Descartes must 
doubt, as he does, until he has eliminated the deceiving G od hypothesis 
that he is incapable of the tr uth, which he does b y appeal to the natural 

light, beginning with its application to the cogito; but then, accor ding to 


3 S extus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Il, iv, 20; pp. 163-65. 
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Huet, to prove the natural light, as he must, Descartes appeals to the cog- 
ito, thus introducing a “viciously circular reasoning”. (ACP, 106-07). This 
criticism might be called the “inner circle,” to distinguish it from the better 
known circle suggested b y Arnauld. The inner cir cle is potentially mor e 
noxious because it would block kno wledge altogether, whereas the outer 
circle would allo w at least kno wledge of one 's o wn existence with the 
cogito. 

Popkin takes the trilemma in its sixteenth-century theological version to 
lead to the crise pyrrhonienne that for him drives early modern philosophy.‘ 
Martin Luther not only questioned the truth of what was propounded by 
the Roman Catholic Church, but also the basis on which the question of 
its truth was to be decided. Previously, religious tr uth was taken to be 
founded on the infallibility of papal pronouncements, conciliar decisions, 
and the general authority of ecclesiastical tradition. L uther's view was this 
complex criterion was mistaken and should be replaced by the authority of 
the individual conscience divinely inspir ed while r eading scripture. The 
trilemma irrupts when it is asked how this more fundamental disagreement 
is to be resolved, a situation that soon reached critical proportions when in 
fact defenders of Fome sought support for their position in pevious church 
decisions. The historical crisis is beyond dispute, as is perhaps its historical 
connection with the subsequent epistemological turn. But just how bad is 
the logical problem? 

The question addressed by a criterion of knowledge is, how do we know 
that we know? There is an immediate problem with the question in that it, 
uniquely, uses the term ‘know’ twice. Moreover, the question is ambiguous. 
It might mean, as it does for the skeptic, hav do we ever know in the sense 
of do we ever know? Or it might mean, how do we know in a given case? 
Now the question of the criterion was taken in the ancient world, at least 
by those who pr opounded a criterion, only in the latter sense, and the 
answer that they gave was always in terms of a source. 

Although he does not use the wor d for it, it was G assendi who most 
notably raised for D escartes the issue of the criterion. This is not surpris- 
ing, since Gassendi was the early modern rehabilitator of Epicurus, who 
first discussed the criterion in antiquity . N ow, accor ding to Long and 
Sedley, in Hellenistic epistemology, criterion is used "almost interchangea- 
bly” with canon, a yardstick or ruler, as a means of discriminating truth: an 
opinion is taken to be tr ue insofar as it measur es up. With E picurus, 


^ The History, ch.1, esp. pp. 3-4. 
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a criterion is a source of truth used to measure truth claims; for him there 
were three such criteria: 1) sensation, 2) pr econception (a sor tal derived 
from sensation), 3) and feeling (pathos, pleasure and pain used for ethical 
discrimination).? 

The Stoics relied on the cognitive impression (cataleptic fantasy), an 
impression "capable of grasping" an object, the way things are grasped by 
a hand. Such an impression had three characteristics; it was 1) of what is, 
2) stamped exactly in accor d with what is, and 3) could not arise fr om 
what is not; to which the later S toics added a four th that it be fr ee from 
impeding cir cumstances (ar ejection of cognitiv e impr ession due to 
extenuating grounds not unlike, though considerably less dramatic than, 
Descartes’s deceiving God hypothesis). If free from impediment, the cog- 
nitive impression “all but seizes us by the hair...and pulls us to assent,” as 
Sextus put it, just as, accor ding to Descartes, we must assent to what w e 
clearly and distinctly per ceive to be tr ue. Or, to cite another metaphor , 
reported by Cicero, with a r elevant histor y, “as a scale must sink when 
weights are placed in the balance, so the mind must giv e way to what is 
self-evident". 

Now, Cicero also reported that there was a continuing issue, raised b y 
the skeptic Arcesilaus: how to tell teal from only apparent cognitive impres- 
sions just like them. "You say that such a degree of similarity does not exist 
in things... we allow that for sure. Yet it can certainly appear to exist and 
therefore deceive the sense, and if a single likeness has done that, it will 
have made ev erything doubtful [ dubia]”.’ N ow D escartes concedes the 
possibility, indeed likelihood, of a cleavage between real and apparent clear 
and distinct per ceptions of the tr uth. “If something is clearly per ceived, 


5 A. A. Long, and Sedley, D.N. The Helenistic Philosophers, pp. 88—90. 

5 Long and Sedley, pp. 246-48. The context of this remark is also of interest. Those who 
do not accept sense per ception lose their minds because it is as if they go against their 
nature. 

7 Long and S edley, pp. 243, 245. The text continues: “ With that criterion r emoved 
which is the proper instrument of recognition, even if the man you are looking at is just the 
man you think you are looking at, you will not make the judgement with the mak you say 
you ought to, viz. one of a kind of which a false mar k could not be”. This scenario is the 
epistemological shot in the dark that Descartes condemns in Meditations IV: “If... simply 
refrain from making a judgment in cases where I do not perceive the truth with sufficient 
clarity and distinctness, then it is clear that I am behaving corectly and avoiding error. But 
if in such cases I either affirm or deny, then I am not using my free will correctly. If I go for 
the alternative which is false, then obviously I shall be in error; if I take the other side, then 
it is by pure chance that I arrive at the truth, and I shall still be at fault since it is clear b y 
the natural light that the peception of the intellect should always precede the determination 
of the will". CSM IL 41. 
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then no matter who the perceiver is, it is true, and does not merely seem or 
appear to be true. There are, however, few people who correctly distinguish 
between what they in fact per ceive and what they think they per ceive; 
for not many people ar e accustomed to clear and distinct per ceptions” 
(CSM II, 348). Appearing in reply to Objections VIL, whose author was not 
high on D escartess list of r espected persons, the r emark just might be 
ironic and abusive, as might another fiom the same place: *it equires some 
care to make a pr oper distinction betw een what is clearly and distinctly 
perceived and what merely seems or appears to be'(CSM II, 310). Perhaps 
Huet’s own venom, noticed abo ve, concerning the notion of attention, 
which is what Descartes is talking about, was drawn by these texts. In any 
case, the problem is real. 

The resolution of it is going to depend on whether the problem rests on 
a label view ofa criterion. This kind of view takes a criterion to be aproperty 
attached to that of which it is the criterion, such that to fnd with certainty 
that of which it is the criterion, one looks for the label. One can be certain 
that a giv en individual is of a cer tain kind if it is seen to hav ea cer tain 
property had by all and only individuals of that kind. D o the Epicureans, 
and especially the S toics, rely on such a vie w? There are texts that suggest 
that they do. Sextus reports that their cognitive impression "has a peculiar- 
ity which differentiates it from other impressions, just as horned snakes are 
different from others". But perhaps they did not. If the impression is dim, 
then, as with vision when we get closer, rub our eyes, light a candle, etc., in 
order to see better, we try to get a better impression of the object. On this 
account, in fact, the label view is clearly inappropriate: for “one who holds 
back from the claim that an impr ession is the criterion, since he is in this 
state in vir tue of a second impr ession's existence, inevitably confi rms the 
fact that the impression is the criterion,” and not, it might be added, some 
property or characteristic of it. * H aving the impr ession itself is what is 
important. But that does not answer the question as to when we have it. 

Gassendi raises the issue of the criterion in his Objections when he 
complains that what D escartes says about clear and distinct per ception is 
not of much help, since “everyone thinks that he clearly and distinctly 
perceives the truth which he champions". People face death for what they 
believe, even when they see others doing the same for the opposite beliefs. 
(The wars of religion would be an example easily imaginable by Gassendi.) 
“If I may make a suggestion, he says, “what you ought to be working on is 


* Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic, p. 246. 
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not so much this mule, which makes it so easy for us to accept falsehoods as 
true, but putting forward a method to guide us and show us when we are 
mistaken and when not, on those occasions when ve clearly and distinctly 
perceive something”. (CSM II, 194-95) What Gassendi wants is a way of 
picking out, presumably by identifying it for us, whatev er property it is 
that is had by real clear and distinct per ceptions of the tr uth that distin- 
guishes them from only apparent ones. He wants, it seems, what Leibniz 
wanted: a mechanical way of determining the truth. 

This view, which relies on properties to validate clarity and distinctness, 
or which takes clarity and distinctness to be validating properties, would be 
a violation of Cartesian intellectual integrity. If the criterion and the truth 
of which it is the criterion can be separated in the way that H uet thinks 
they can, the tr uth of something is accepted on the basis of something 
other than the perception of it as such. 

In cases of faith, on the other hand, there is, or should be, a reason for 
accepting someone else's authority as a criterion. And that reason, accord- 
ing to Descartes, must be acceptable on its own basis. ^We should perceive 
some reason which convinces us that [the tr. uths of the faith] hav e been 
revealed to us b y God, before deciding to believ e them". If that reason is 
perceived, then there is no violation of integrity Nor is it just religious faith 
that can be legitimated in this way . "Although ignorant people would do 
well to follow the judgment of the more competent on matters which are 
difficult to know, it is still necessary that it be their own perception which 
tells them that they are ignorant; they must also perceive that those whose 
judgment they want to follow are not as ignorant as they are, or else they 
would be wrong to follow them and would be behaving more like automa- 
tons or beasts than men". (CSM II, 273) 

We are not automatons or beasts, of course, least of all when we are in a 
position directly to kno w the tr uth, which apar t from religious faith and 
other instances of impeding cir cumstance, is always the human position. 
“We have a real faculty for recognizing the truth and distinguishing it from 
falsehood, as is clear mer ely from the fact that w e have within us ideas of 
truth and falsehood. H ence, this faculty must tend ? towards the tr uth, at 
least when we use it corr ectly..."(CSM II, 103). The argument is that to 
think about the truth (that is, about tuth generally, and not just some indi- 
vidual truth) would be impossible unless w e were capable of r ecognizing 


? tenderet. Though cognate, ‘tend’ is perhaps too weak a term. That which tends to x can 
frequently fail of x. “Leads to; and ‘is directed toward’ are perhaps better translations of the 
Latin term as used by Descartes, for whom the faculty properly applied never fails. 
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it for what it is; that is, to know what truth is is to be capable of knowing an 
instance of it. In fact, even to ask of an individual truth whether it is true is 
to be capable of knowing it to be true. 

Curiously, Huet seems to stumble into this way of thinking about tr uth. 
Usually, his additions for the 94 Censura are directly in r ebuttal of some 
response from Regis to the ‘89 Censura. His first addition to the chapter on the 
criterion seems a propos of nothing, however. We cannot get past any doubt 
at all, he thinks, without a rule of truth. “For how am I to be made more cer- 
tain of a thing unless I frst know what truth is, what the mak of truth is, what 
the characteristic is b y which it is distinguished fr om falsity”. (ACP, 115). 
Descartes agrees with the fi rst claim, and with the second, and would agr ee 
with the third but for the strong suggestion of the label view of criteria. 

It is clear, however, that Huet accepts some version of the label view of 
the criterion, and mistakenly attributes it to Descartes. Certainly, he uses 
language that is har d to r ead otherwise. He takes D escartes's notion of 
evidence, a criterion in addition to clarity and distinctness, and to the 
natural light, to be ‘attached to whatever we know in such a way asto take 
it to be true". (ACD, 129) So, like size that makes a thing visible, so evi- 
dence is a pr operty that makes a thing appear tr ue. Now Malebranche 
certainly talks this way, with just that term, in what might well be a con- 
scious effort to distinguish his view from Descartess, which he took to be, 
as we would put it, psychologistic. That is, Malebranche reads clarity and 
distinctness as psy chological criteria that D escartes uses to distinguish 
true perceptions from false ones. On his view, by contrast, we know and 
accept the truth for what it is, not because of the way we see it. But even 
on Malebranche’s view, evidence is not a poperty like size. The only prop- 
erties had by the tr uth are categorial, such as univ ersality, necessity and 
eternality, which do not serve as labels. 

In any case, when an alternativ e to the label vie w is offered by Regis, 
Huet certainly rejects it—contemptuously, but also at great length, which 
suggests that he came to r ealize that more is at issue than he had at fi. rst 
realized. Huet had complained that Descartes was inconsistent concerning 
the criteria of kno wledge, sometimes appealing to clear and distinct per- 
ception, other times to what is kno. wn with evidence [ perspice], or the 
natural light, or evidence [ perspicuitas], or knowledge of a thing deriv ed 
from the thing itself.'? Regis replied to Huet as follows: 


10 Censura, c.2, sec.3. 
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Clear and distinct per ception and evidence ar e one and the same thing. 
Huet improperly criticizes Descartes for admitting rules of truth other than 
evidence, namely the natural light, and knowledge of the thing drawn fom the 
thing itself; for it is certain that the natural light, which is taken for the rule of 
truth, is not different from either evidence, or clear perception, or knowledge 
drawn from the thing itself. This is why D escartes does not fall into a cir cle, 
although, before having established the r ule of truth in terms of evidence, he 
admits as true the proposition ‘I think, therefore I am, on the sole basis that it 
is known by the natural light; because this same pr oposition taken in general 
terms must serve as a rule for all other natural truths. (Réponse, pp. 81—82) 


According to Regis, Descartess criterion is not clarity and distinctness, 
detachable labels derived from the cogito, but the cogito itself whose truth 
is perceived in a way describable with sev eral expressions all meaning the 
same thing. What is true is perceived, if it is per ceived, simply as such. " 
And the cogito serves as a model for all other such pereptions of the truth 
because it is (unshakably , even under the most hyperbolical attempt to 
upset it) a perception of the truth. 

Moreover, Regis has a r eply to H uet's insistence that the r ule should 
come first, at the outset, not afterward, when the construction is in place. 
The reply shows a certain sophistication. Descartes does what he says he 
does, namely to subject ev erything to doubt. This procedure leads to the 
indubitable cogito, which is to say , to something that that can ser ve as a 
model. But this discovery of a model is strictly speaking only incidental, 
not the principal aim of the exercise. D escartes says that he will “ cast 
around" to see whether there may be things other than the cogito that he 
might also be cer tain about. "I am cer tain that I am a thinking thing. 
Do I no therefore also know what is required for my being cer tain about 
anything?" (CSM II, 24) According to Regis, Descartes then moves to his 
truth rule, which is itself a truth, namely, the cogito." ^He was thus [not 
only permitted, but] obliged to admit a tuth before formulating his rule". 
But in addition, and for the same reason, he did not derive the rule from 
the building, but the conv erse. His rule is known by itself and is used to 


!! This is the answ er to G assendi's claim that D escartes confuses the conditions of 
knowledge with what is kno wn. For Gassendi, the conditions of kno wledge amount to 
a label—the certainty that is detached from the cogito as a criterion for judging other 
perceptions. According to Gassendi, however, such a would-be condition is only an “acci- 
dental deduction,” presumably itself in need of justiftation, and hence the cicle. Disquisitio 
metaphysica, pp. 204-05. 

? Strictly speaking, D escartes's truth rule is deriv ed not fr om ego sum, but fr om sum 
certus me esse rem cogitantem. Thus Huet’s participial formulation of the cogito. See section 
eighteen below. 
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measure things not kno wn in this way . O nly two things keep R egis’s 
response from being an enlightened and exact paraphrase of D — escartes's 
text. First, it needs to r ecognize a distinction betw een the cogito itself 
(which Descartes does not call a rule) and the general rule he forms from 
it, to accept what he clearly and distinctly perceives to be true. Second, it 
needs to characteriz e the distinction betw een the unshakeability of the 
cogito and that of all else in terms not of what is known in itself or other- 
wise, but of r elative unshakability. The cogito is unshakable under any 
circumstances, all else only upon proof of God's existence. 

Huet would have none of this model view: 


The Cartesians reply [to the criticism that Descartes adjusted the rule by his 
building rather than the conv erse] that the r ule of tr uth is itself a tr. uth, 
namely [the cogito].... It is impossible for anything to be said that is mor e 
absurd than this. For in every proposition there are necessarily three things: 
the proposition itself, the truth of the proposition, and the character or sign 
of its truth. These three things are entirely distinct. For since a proposition 
can be either true or false, and sometimes true, sometimes false, it is clear 
that truth and falsity are different from the proposition as qualities are from 
their ‘subject.’ Likewise, the character by which the truth is known is some- 
thing other than the truth itself, just as the sign of a thing is diff erent from 
the thing signified. (ACP, 115) 


According to Huet, truth and falsity are properties (seemingly of proposi- 
tions), and the criterion of truth is still another property—of what, it is not 
clear, but in any case different from the true proposition of which it is the 
criterion. It is not another proposition, for that, as Huet points out, would 
introduce an infinite regress when its truth is inquired after. The issue of its 
detachability is perhaps less clear, but no less important. If it is detachable, 
then the question of whether any gien label is the corect label isintelligible 
at every point, and no criterion will ever be justified. 

In passing, Huet's rebuttal also raises the question of the uniqueness of 
the cogito: 


On what grounds, however, is the proposition, or argument, ‘I am thinking, 
therefore I am; given this status, but not the poposition, the whole is geater 
than its part,’ or the rest of the propositions whose truth is known through 
itself? Why will the truth of the proposition, ‘I am thinking, therefore I am, 
be the rule of truth for the proposition, ‘the whole is gr eater than its par t; 
rather than the tr uth of the former being judged b y that of the latter? O r 
rather, since these two propositions have nothing in common, how will the 
truth of the one be discerned from the truth of the other? (ACP, 116) 
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Though the answ er is only suggested b y Regis, the answ er is pr etty clear 
from Meditations III: what makes the cogito unique is its unshakability een 
under the hyperbolic doubt. Anything clearly and distinctly perceived to be 
true would serve, in so far as it is tr ue, as a model for all such per ceptions; 
and their truth is thus what they televantly have in common. But only what 
is unshakably true can serve as a reliable model. 

At a minimum, detachability of the criterion raises the issue of necessar 
signs. Though the sign might be diff erent from the thing signifi ed, there 
might be a necessar y connection betw een them. Whether there are such 
signs was a bone of contention betw een the ancient skeptics and their 
dogmatist opponents. H uet cuts thr ough that debate b y arguing that 
whatever the connection between the criterion and that for which it is the 
criterion, it is one that the omnipotent God of the Cartesians might sever 
and with it any hope of arriving at knowledge. 


16. The Trump Argument 


Huet thinks that D escartes cannot hav e a criterion of any sor t, and his 
argument applies whether it be a label or a model. At a number of points, 
an argument is deployed that Huets general practice seems to rank 
as stronger and more comprehensive than all others, whatev er the target. 
This trump argument, as it might be called, is an ad hominem argument 
that appeals to Descartes’s doctrine of the dependence of all tuth on God's 
indifferent will, which Huet takes to be such that God can bring it about 
that contrary and contradictory propositions can be simultaneously tr ue. 
(ACP, 75) Whether this is the voluntarist view that Descartes held might 
be questioned;? for Huet's argument to be deployed, in any case, Descartes 
needs to have held only 1) that had G od’s will been such, contradictories 
might be simultaneously true; and 2) God's will in some sense could have 
been such. This minimal commitment on Descartes’s part seems expressed 
in his letter to M esland of 2 M ay 1644. “G od cannot hav e been deter- 
mined to make it tr ue that contradictories cannot be tr ue together, and 
therefore [God] could hav e done the opposite ". (CSMK, 235) An ev en 
more minimal, secular version will emerge below. 

The trump argument runs as follows. If Descartes (or any of his followers 
defending him) produces an argument that appears to demonstrate some 


13 Careful attention needs to paid to av oid ontologizing possibilities. S ee N elson, 
"Actualism". 
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proposition (e.g. ‘I exist °), H uet cites the doctrine and asser. ts that the 
denial of the poposition might also be tne and therefore that the Caresian 
can have no certainty about the proposition. It is a trump argument in the 
sense that it putatively bests every Cartesian position and every card played 
in its defense. So, for example, Huet finds Descartes appealing to the natu- 
ral light in the resolution of his doubts. “Whatever is revealed to me by the 
natural light—for example that from the fact that I am doubting it follows 
that I exist, and so on—cannot in any waybe open to doubt”. (CSM II, 27) 
Huet argues that the natural light cannot bea criterion of kno — wledge, 
presumably in the sense that its being gained b y the natural light is what 
according to D escartes makes kno wledge what it is. H is argument takes 
several forms, always making the same point: the natural light fails to sat- 
isfy the necessar y condition of such a criterion that it be utterly r eliable. 
So, for example, given Descartess understanding of the natural light as the 
faculty of knowing given us by God,” all our faculties of knowing, which are 
given us by God, would be the natural light and thus r eliable, “which is 
clearly absurd". (ACP, 121) Moreover, he asks, how is the pure, natural 
light to be distinguished fr om the unnatural light, or fr om the impur e 
light of error? Now, there are answers to these arguments, which at least 
return the burden of proof to Huet; but even if they are definitive ones, 
Huet has a concluding one, the trump argument. "Finally, since according 
to Descartes God can bring it about that twice two is not four if we imag- 
ine that God has in fact done what H e can do, the natural light will be 
mistaken in knowing that twice two is four. It therefore cannot be a sure 
criterion, because it can be false". (ACP, 122) 

In addition, Huet thinks that Descartes (inconsistently) deploys several 
criteria of knowledge. So, for example, he takes clear and distinct percep- 
tion to differ from the natural light. Just because of the prominence of the 
expression, it seems, clear and distinction per ception receives gr eatest 
attention, attacked with sev eral extended arguments. The trump argu- 
ment is not played last—that honor goes to an historical argument that in 
Huet’s own terms, if not not his actual practice ther, trumps all others— 
but here it is: 


It is certainly taught by Descartes, and even more obviously by his followers, 
that God can bring it about that things that seem very clearly false to us 
are true (such as that the same thing simultaneously both is and is not, that 
twice two is not four, that the whole is not greater than its part). He can also 
bring it about that clear and distinct perception is not the standard of truth. 
But in no way should what is able not to be the standar d of truth be taken 
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for the standard of truth. Therefore, clear and distinct perception should not 
be taken to be the standard of truth. (ACP, 128) 


Now, it is not clear just why certainty about a proposition thus attacked 
would be thought upset. In these instances of the argument, Huet can be 
read as arguing that kno wledge requires that the kno wn be such that it 
could not have been otherwise, or that it be known on the basis of a crite- 
rion that could not have been otherwise and to which it stands in a elation 
that could not have been otherwise. Huet argues that the Car tesians can- 
not establish the reliability of their faculty of knowing the truth by appeal 
to simple perception, or to the natural light, or to clarity and distinctness, 
because they also hold that whatev er they ther eby hold to be tr ue could 
have been otherwise. But so understood, the argument just begs the ques- 
tion against the voluntarist doctrine, which in the end might be taken to 
be the even more minimal view simply that all truth is contingent. (ACP, 
108-09, 122, 128) M oreover, there needs to be an argument as to why 
there can be no certainty about what is contingent. 

At one point, however, Huet gives a version of the argument that 
depends on not just the possibility that the denial of any conclusion could 
have been the case, but that it now possibly is the case. And he directs the 
argument against the cogito itself. Here it is: 


If it can be as true that he who thinks does not exist as that he does exist, let 
Descartes see whether he is able to pr oduce anything of cer tainty with his 

argument that allows contraries to be produced. He will retort that it is con- 
tradictory for that which thinks not to exist while it thinks. And we shall say 
by parity of argument that it is contradictory for that which exists not to 
exist while it exists. Therefore, since Descartes has taught that it is possible 

for these things to occur simultaneously although they ae contradictory, it is 
also possible for these to occur, namely, for someone to think and not to be. 


(ACP, 76) 


It is still not clear why even under this circumstance of true contradictions 
certainty about one’s existence should be relinquished. It would seem that 
it is only by appeal to a law of non-contradiction that the putative fact of 
one’s non-existence would require this, but it is precisely that law that the 
voluntarist doctrine is supposed to call into question. The result should be 
that certainty is possible about both existence and non-existence.To put it 
another way, the tr ump argument carries only on the assumption of a 
principle of excluded middle. That is, I can be cer tain that twice two is 
four only if I can be certain that twice two is not four is false. (This is why 
the natural light fails as a criterion, according to Huet; for it does not 
establish the latter claim.) B ut any principle of excluded middle, accord- 
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ing to Descartes, could also be false, even if he does not take it to be false, 
and in fact cannot see how it could be false. E is on the same footing as the 
principle of non-contradiction. There is no r eason to suppose that G od 
willed other than their truth. (Indeed, it is inconceivable that He did so.) 
What to do? Certainly, doubt is not the ansver; for that would be gratuitous. 
‘There is ev ery reason to accept them as tr. ue and none against doing so 
except the bare possibility of being mistaken, which might be all that the 
doctrine asserts. 

Another instance of the argument also shows Huet’s confusion, or least 
unclarity, over what is supposed to follow from Descartes’s voluntarist doc- 
trine. In this instance it is simple perception that comes under attack as the 
Cartesian criterion of kno wledge. The notion is mor e characteristic of 
Malebranche than Descartes, but when Huet attacks it, Regis defends it as 
if it were Descartess. Here is Huet's argument. 


As to what they say about God not being able to create a man who does not 
know the tr uth at all, I willingly agr ee as a Christian. B ut how does that 
comport with the generally accepted position of the Car tesian philosophy 
that God can bring it about that two and two are not four, and that contra- 
dictory propositions can be true simultaneously? F or let us imagine that 
God has br ought about what they say H e can, and that twice two is not 
four. I shall then certainly err when I am aware through simple perception, 
or in any other way, that two added to two make four. Let us also imagine 
that God has brought it about that he who is thinking does not exist, or that 
he is not thinking when he thinks he is; I shall cerainly err when I then say 
‘I am thinking, therefore I am.’ God is therefore able to bring it about that 
I err in things that I kno w through simple perception, since He is able to 
bring it about that the things that I know through simple per ception are 
false. (ACP, 109) 


That God is able to bring it about that contradictory claims are simultane- 
ously true is irrelevant to this argument. For if what I accept on the basis 
of simple perception is one of such a pair, then I am right to accept it as 
true. What Huet wants, but does not get, is the claim that what I accept, 
i.e. accept as true, on the basis of simple perception is just false. 

Still, there is an objection to be made from Huet’s perspective. Presum- 
ably, in claiming that he exists, D escartes intends to rule out that he does 
not exist, and mutatis mutandis for every other claim that he makes there- 
after (that twice two is four, that God exists, etc). But this is just what he 
does, or might do, b. y recognizing principles of non-contradiction and 
excluded middle. 

Huet’s own position, based on grounds never made clear, is that there is 
no sense in which G od can make, or could hav e made, contradictories 
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simultaneously tr ue. H e thinks that while religious faith o vercomes the 
lesser doubt based on the possibility that God has made us incapable of the 
truth, not ev en religious faith would o vercome the doubt that he sees as 
generated by the doctrine that contradictories might simultaneously be tue. 
(ACP, 108—09) Still, it is not clear what that doubt is supposed to be. If the 
possibility that for every proposition God has made both it and its contra- 
diction true proves anything, it is that we should be ready to believe every- 
thing and never doubt. But there is no sense in which it. proves anything. 
An obvious sense in which one thing might prove another is that the first 
cannot be true while the latter is false. That sense is eliminated by the very 
doctrine under discussion. I f there is a criticism to be made b y Huet, it 
should be that the doctrine makes doubt useless. 

Does Regis offer any help her e? Schmaltz points out that the radical 
nature of the doctrine concerning the ceation of eternal tiuths bequeathed 
to him by Desgabets “remains largely hidden" in the Réponse. ^ This is sur- 
prising, according to Schmaltz, for R egis might hav e been expected to 
block Huet’s skepticism by appealing to the doctrine of the indefectibility 
of substance, insisted upon by Desgabets.? Maybe so; but even if he had 
made such an appeal, Huet would not have been answered. For in addition 
to Malebranche's worry that an unalterable divine will might hae brought 
about a reversal of truth values at a particular time, such a will might have 
brought about the truth of contradictories at all times. I s this the reason, 
perhaps, why Regis here avoids explicitly embracing what, after all, is the 
very doctrine that accoding to Schmaltz qualifes him as a radical Carsian, 
one who gets to the very root of Descartes’s philosophy?! 

Regis’s reply gets off to a rather unpromising start when he rejects Huet’s 
separation of thought and existence in the cogito on the basis of the eation 
doctrine as follo ws. Descartes never held, he says, that G od can bring it 
about that there should be contradictory things (les choses qui repugnent); on 
the contrary, he teaches that “it would be a contradiction gne contradiction) 
to say that his thought could be without him.(18) He continues by exploit- 
ing an expansion of Descartess Principles 1, 7 (CSM I, 194-5) in Picot’s 


14 Schmaltz, p. 233. 

5 Schmaltz, p. 229. Roughly, God freely creates a substance ther eby making a cer tain 
truth eternal, but if cr eated the substance and thus the truth cannot be altered because 
God' will is unalterable. This creation does not occur in time, so there is no time at which 
the truth fails to obtain. M oreover, God does not fr eely select from among possible sub- 
stances, as He might do for Leibniz. The doctrine is that the possibility of the substance 
depends on its creation. For this account of Cartesian possibility, see Nelson, "Actualsim". 


15 Schmaltz, pp. 17-18. 
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translation. Descartes says that “it is a contradiction to suppose that what 
thinks does not, at the very time it is thinking, exist. Picot continues, “and, 
notwithstanding the most exaggerated suppositions | extravagantes supposi- 
tions], we cannot help but believe that ‘I am thinking, therfore I am; is true”. 
Regis takes these exaggerated suppositions to r efer to God’s extraordinary 
power; that is, he seems to take the hyperbolical doubt of Meditations 1, 
which is defeated by the cogito, to depend on the possibility of a miracle. 
‘This is not a wildly implausible reading, since, as Huet insists repeatedly, the 
hyperbolical doubt is based not on the demon, but on the possibility that 
some God (aliquem Deum) has “ given [him] a natur e such that [he] was 
deceived even in matters which seemed most evident". That this is in fact 
Regis’s reading is reinforced later, when, claiming that Descartes never held 
that God might make evident things false, e.g. that twice two is four, Regis 
takes the ordinary power of God to be that “by which we know Him able 
to do what we can conceive,” to bring about natural truths, which we know 
on the basis of evidence. (pp . 113-15) S upernatural truths, the effect of 
God's extraor dinary po wer, are accepted on the basis of Revelation. For 
Regis, to argue against the reliability of evidence, as Huet does, on the basis 
of God's extraordinary power would be like arguing that w e cannot r ely 
on the sun s motion to measur e the duration of things "because G od by 
His extraor dinary po wer can interr upt it and has done soat] oshua's 
command—which would be absurd". 

It would seem, ho wever, that this putativ e reductio expresses precisely 
the point of H uers objection. * Twice two is four ' cannot fail because, 
although it depends on God's will, that will is fixed, says Regis; but, replies 
Huet, the regularity of the suns motion also depends on God's will, which 
is supposed to be fixed, and yet that motion failed, and if it failed, so might 
the reliability of * twice two is four ' accor ding to the same fi xed will. 
Malebranche had the same objection against Descartess doctrine, which 
was one of the r easons why he r ejected it. M oreover, even granting the 
authenticity of Picot's expansion, there are at least two problems faced by 
the path Regis indicates. 

First, while it is true that the cogito, like any clear and distinct per cep- 
tion, constrains belief while are entertaining it, that does not mean by itself 


17 CSM IL 25. This possibility is eliminated not by proving merely that God exists and 
thus that the demon does not, but by proving that there exists a God who is not a deceiver. 
"...in order to remove even this slight reason to doubt, I must examine whether ther e is 
a God, and, if ther e is, whether he can be a deceiv er". CSM II, 25. The demon appears 
nowhere after Meditations I. 
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that it is not open to doubt. To be sure, the cogito is special: even the sup- 
position of a deceiving God gives no reason to doubt it. But it no less than 
every other proposition depends for its truth on God, and for knowledge 
of it on a veracious God. 


Admittedly my nature is such that so long as I perceive something very 
clearly and distinctly I cannot but believe it to be true. But my nature is also 
such that I cannot fix my mental vision continually on the same thing, so as 
to keep per ceiving it clearly; and often the memor y of a pr eviously made 
judgement may come back, when I am no longer attending to the arguments 
which led me to make it. And so other arguments can no w occur to me 
which might easily undermine my opinion, if I did not possess knowledge of 
God ; and I should thus nev er have tr ue and cer tain kno wledge about 
anything, but only shifting and changing opinions. (CSM II, 48) 


Descartes does not say that all kno wledge except that of his existence 
with the cogito depends on God. Even that knowledge is included in the 
above claim. S o, the deceiving G od supposition includes the cogito, 
but with the result that the cogito should be doubted just as Huet insists 
that it be. The response that Regis should have made, but did not, is that 
while the doubting one’s existence is possible, it is nonetheless unreason- 
able even on that supposition that God is a deceiver. Or, more precisely, 
if the cogito is taken to be a pragmatic tautology  , then doubting it is 
impossible, even if its truth, like the truth of everything else, depends on 
God's indifferent will. 

Second, Regis seems to think that the truths of the faith can be contra- 
dicted by what is clearly and distinctly perceived to be true, as the example 
of Joshuas command suggests. Now, this begs the question against H uet, 
who thought that faith and r eason are never in confl ict, and who also 
thought that D escartes adopted his doctrine of created tr uth with the 
alleged concomitant that G od can make contradictories simultaneously 
true precisely because he saw that his philosophy contradicts the faith. $ill 
worse for Regis’s position, Descartes did not hold, despite the pr emise of 
Huet’s objection, that faith and r eason are ever in confl ict. So much is 
shown even by Descartess Copernicanism, which is the most diffi cult of 
what might be called the family farm cases. (See chapter eight, section 23 
below.) D escartes does not claim that his vie w on the ear th's motion 
conflicts with the Churchs interpretation of Scripture. 


18 CSMK 235. Where Descartes says that God cannot have been determined, i.e. was 
free, to make it tr. ue that contradictories cannot be simultaneously tr ue (and thus H e 
was free to make it false). 
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No wonder then that H uet had little tr ouble rebutting Regis, citing 
chapter and verse where Descartes asserts the views he attributes to him, 
including the letter to M esland.'* “When these things are repeatedly and 
seriously asser ted b y [Descartes] and r einforced by arguments, when he 
defends his doctrine against v ery clever men, w e judge them to be, not 
fictitious, but considered positions drawn from the very core of his phi- 
losophy ". (ACP, pp. 76-77) 

Regis ends his comment with what looks like special pleading of the 
worst sort. Still, there is a point that is at least suggested by Regiss reply 
that Huet fails to appreciate. “Huet attributes a view to Descartes that he 
does not hold, which is that God can make things even that contradict 
[repugne] , which he nev er taught, or if he did teach it someplace, it is 
only by suppositions that he himself calledexaggerated’ [extravagantes]" . 
The point is also suggested by the Cartesian response to the first problem 
above. When Descartes asserts that God exists, or that twice two is four, 
or even that he exists when he thinks, he does not at the same time think 
that God could have brought about the opposite. The argument of the 
Meditations is that taking such a possibility as a basis for doubt would be, 
under the circumstances developed there, unreasonable: the cogito for his 
own existence, the pr oof(s) for the existence of the G od, and the clear 
and distinct perception of its truth for ‘twice two is four.’ It is also 
Descartes’s conviction that anyone who meditates as he suggests ther will 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

Regis ignores the indefectibility of substance, not because he thinks that 
it is a weak response to Huet’s skeptical objection, but because both it and 
the objection are red herrings. Nothing about what should be doubted fol- 
lows from the doctrine that all truth depends on the divine will. While God 
could have made it true both that while I think I exist and while I think I do 
not exist, there is no reason to believe that He has done so and every reason 
to believe that He has not done so. In short, Huet’s appeal to the doctrine is 
utterly gratuitous and unreasonable. Huet’s error is exaggerated in the way 
that refusing to count time by the sun because of Joshua's command is exag- 
gerated. M iracles are possible, but that is nor eason not to believ e what 
reason leads us to expect or to assert. Huet gives the sophomore’s objection 
that p cannot be known because not-p is possible. 
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1% "This was likely the text that led Huet to his chapter and v erse citation. ACP, p. 76, 


n.vi. "Someplace" indeed. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CIRCLES 


An extension of the standar d view of Descartes, so natural as to count as 
a part of it, is that the Meditations is not only an attempt to refute skepti- 
cism, but an obviously failed attempt. Descartes is supposed to have turned 
doubt against itself, most notably with the cogito . But when he tried to 
move beyond the cogito, he was defeated by his own hyperbolical supposi- 
tion of a deceiving G od. How so? Perhaps Descartes cannot be deceiv ed 
even by God about the per ception of his o wn existence, but he can be 
deceived about the clarity and distinctness of the per ception on which 
he bases his cer tainty. So, to remove this possibility, Descartes proves the 
existence of a veridical God. As Arnauld noticed in his Fourth Objections, 
however, he does so on the basis of pr emises accepted for the very clarity 
and distinctness that the pr oof was designed to secur e. D escartes the 
would-be conqueror of skepticism slips into a cicular argument and winds 
up a skeptic in spite of himself. This is the simple circle. 

The charge of a circle emerges in Huet’s critique of Descartes’s attempt 
to establish criteria of knowledge. 


At the outset of his work Descartes argued as follows: I am thinking, there- 
fore I am; I hav e the idea of G od imprinted on my mind, ther efore God 
exists; God is unable to deceiv e me, therefore what I clearly and distinctly 
perceive is true. Now he inverts the argument, and argues as follows: what 
I clearly and distinctly perceive is true; I am thinking and he who is thinking 
necessarily is, therefore I am; I clearly and distinctly perceive that I have the 
idea of God imprinted in my mind; therefore God exists. From the fact that 
clear and distinct perception is true he infers that he and God exist; but pre- 
viously he had inferr ed from the fact that he exists, and the fact thatG od 
exists, that clear and distinct per ception is tr ue. In this he argues in the 
SiaAANAov mode, or a circle. (ACP, p. 117) 


Here, in fact, are two versions of the circularity charge, one the standar d 
charge that Descartes relies on clarity and distinctness to pave theexistence 
of God, and on God to establish clarity and distinctness, which is the sim- 
ple circle, and the other, even more dramatic charge that the cogito itself 
involves a circular argument, the inner cir cle. Each must be inv estigated, 
beginning with the first. 
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The charge of circularity has a number of astonishing implications. First, 
it would be nothing less than astonishing if the central argument of the 
central text of the central figure of the central period in the history of 
philosophy w ere ob viously cir cular. H ow could the father of modern 
philosophy, the source of the epistemological turn, have produced such an 
obviously loopy argument? S econd, it would be astonishing if no one in 
the period but Arnauld should have noticed that the argument is circular, 
and that having noticed the loop, Arnauld, who did not lack for tenacity, 
should never again have referred to it. (Instead, in the Port-Royal Logic, he 
made Descartes’s rule of clarity and distinctness the first of the “important 
axioms that may be used as a principle of great truths”. ') Putting the prob- 
lem this way exaggerates a bit for eff ect. But only a bit. After all, ther e is 
an adumbration, if only an adumbration, of the cir ^ cularity charge in 
Mersenne’s S econd Objections and G assendi’s F ifth Objections. I t also 
appears in the Conv ersation with B urman, though only as a quotation 
from Descartes’s Reply to Arnauld. (Moreover, when Burman insists upon 
the circle, Descartes essentially repeats his Reply to Arnauld, and Burman 
immediately lets the issue drop.) Finally, it is to be found in the compen- 
dium of objections compiled b y friends of Clerselier fr om G assendi's 
Rebuttals of Descartes's Replies to his Fifth Objections. This compendium 
is no longer extant, and ve know that it made the charge of cicularity only 
because of Descartes’s reference to it in his letter to Clerselier. The text on 
which it is undoubtedly based is ensconced among sev eral points that 
Gassendi says he is making in passing (praetereo). The circle itself is stated 
in five lines, without further comment. Nor is it a rebuttal of anything 
Descartes said in his Replies; instead, it is based on the Meditations, which 
is to say that G assendi missed the cir cle first time ar ound. It seems not 
unlikely that Gassendi picked up the charge fr om Arnauld, of whom his 
text could be a paraphrase. * This abbreviated reference to the cir cle ina 
total of five texts does not add up to the sor t of criticism that one would 
have expected. If the standard view were correct, the charge of circularity 


! Arnauld, The Art of Thinking, p. 250. 

? However, Arnauld bases his charge on a text frm Meditations V (CSM II, 48), wheeas, 
Gassendi bases his on Meditations III (CSM II, 24-25). Despite his lack of attention to the 
alleged circle, Gassendi takes a step beyond Arnauld by beginning with what he takes to be 
the source of the circle. According to Gassendi, as has been seen in chapter five, Descartes 
confuses the “conditions of knowledge” with what is known. 
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would have been discussed at least as much, and in the same destructive 
terms, as it is now. 

Finally, what would be most astonishing is that, having had it pointed it 
out to him, Descartes should not have responded to it in a way better to 
satisfy his recent critics, who have overwhelmingly rejected, or just ignored, 
his response. The significance of this negativ e reception is highlighted b y 
the contrast to the reaction of the few critics in the period, none of whom 
ever really pressed their dissatisfaction, if they had any, with Descartes's 
response. The only exception, in fact, was Huet, who pressed his dissatisfac- 
tion in no uncertain terms. He was not satisfied with what Descartes or any 
of his followers had to say, and he repeated the charge in elaborated terms. 

That any of this should be true would be astonishing. Yet all of it must 
be true, given the standard interpretation of Descartes. To be sure, aston- 
ishment is not an argument, but it is a motivation in this case to search for 
a different interpretation, one that by providing a plausible response to the 
circularity charge also answers Huet's versions of it, thereby showing why 
he should have been the exception that he was. A good place to begin is 
Arnauld’s version of the charge. 

The circle problem is introduced by Arnauld, not as a major pr oblem 
developed at great length, as would befi t its current status, but almost in 
passing, in two sentences (thee in translation), as a detail, a minor irritant, 
or an afterthought. Here is the whole of what he says: “I have one further 
worry, namely how the author av oids reasoning in a cir cle when he says 
that we are sure that what w e clearly and distinctly per ceive is tr ue only 
because G od exists. B ut we can besur e that G od exists only because 
we clearly and distinctly per ceive this. Hence, before we can be sure that 
God exists, w e ought to be sur e that whatev er we clearly and evidently 
[evidenter] perceive is true" ? 

Descartes also took no mor than two sentences (three in translation) to 
reply, showing no greater urgency than Arnauld did in objecting. H ere is 
the whole of what he says: ^I hav e already given an adequate explanation 
of this point in my reply to the Second Objections, under the heading of 
Thirdly and Fourthly, where I made a distinction between what we in fact 
perceive clearly [sic, mor: and distinctly] and what w e remember having 
perceived clearly on a pr evious occasion. To begin with, we are sure that 
God exists because w e attend to the arguments which pr ove this; but 
subsequently it is enough for us to emember that we perceived something 


3 CSM IL 150. Note the departure from the mantra of clarity and distinctness. 
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clearly in or der for us to be cer tain that it is tr. ue. This would not be 


suffcient if w e did not kno w that G od exists and is not a deceiv er”. 


Descartes makes three points: 


4 


1. There is a distinction to be drawn betwen what is now clearly perceived 
and what is remembered to have been clearly per ceived. As D escartes 
explains elsewhere, no occurr ent clear and distinct per ception can be 
doubted. Only when a clear and distinct perception is remembered to 
have occurred can it be doubted. he explanation of this indubitability 
of clear and distinct perception makes it a fact of empirical psychology. 
According to this psychologistic account, Descartes takes the unshake- 
ability of clear and distinct perceptions to be a causal constraint. (Their 
solidity, firmness and indestr uctibility are other metaphors that D es- 
cartes uses.)? I am forced to accept as true what I clearly and distinctly 
perceive. The explanation proffered here, instead, is that to doubt what 
is clearly and distinctly per ceived to be tr ue would be a pragmatic 

contradiction. 

God is known to exist on the basis of an argument with clearlperceived 
premises. If there is any doubt about the existence of G od, initially or 
subsequently, it is overcome by rehearsing that argument. The clarity of 
the premises and their connection with the conclusion o. vercome the 
doubt. Otherwise, 

. The memory of that argument is suffi cient for the truth of anything 
that has been clearly per ceived, not just the clear per ception of (the 
argument for the existence of ) God. But until w e have perceived 
these premises and drawn the conclusion, the memory of every other 
clear perception is open to doubt. What is open to doubt without a 
proof of the existence of God is not the fact that we remember some 
perception, i.e. correctly remember it, whether or not it is tue; rather, 
the doubt concerns pr ecisely whether it is tr. ue. The reliability of 
memory itself is nowhere called into question by Descartes as aspecial 
problem. It would seem to be an instance of the general transparency 
of mind. The memory of having clearly per ceived the truth, then, is 
no more, or less, problematic than a present perception of the truth, 
even if, as Descartes seems to think, the former but not the latter is 
open to doubt. He says that memory of having clearly and distinctly 
perceived the truth is open to doubt in an effort to show how a clear 


4 CSM II, 171. 


> For the texts and more on this interpretation, see Louis Loeb, “The Cartesian Circle,” 


esp. pp. 201—02. 
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and distinct per ception, which is indubitable, can nonetheless be 
impugned by the hyperbolical doubt. But whether one can remember 
having per ceived anything without ther eby perceiving it is at least 
debatable. What Descartes is after might be mor e straightforwardly, 
and more generally, captured by simply denying deductiv e closure 
under doubt.° 


In sum, all clear per ceptions are indubitable, but the clear per ception 
that God exists is special. k is, or immediately leads to the clear (andhence 
indubitable) perception that what is clearly per ceived is tr ue. No other 
perception does this. Descartes claims in his response to Arnauld to have 
already stated all this in his earlier Reply to the S econd objections of 
Mersenne. Alas, it is rather a stretch to find in his Reply even a considera- 
tion of the charge of circularity, for one reason because the charge itself is 
expressed in Mersenne’s Objections at most only implicitly. Moreover, the 
failure to address the charge there is disappointing because Descartes refers 
to his Reply to Mersenne, not only in response to Arnauld, but also in his 
similarly short and dismissive responses to Burman and to the Gassendist 
friends of Clerselier. 

Mersenne’s objections ofr elevance w ere the follo wing. F irst, if all 
certainty depends on knowing the existence of God, (as Descartes repeat- 
edly says it does), ’ then ther e is no prior cer tainty about the natur e or 
existence of the self . The privileged position of the cogito is thus r elin- 
quished. In addition, if what D escartes claims w ere true, no kno wledge 
could be had by an atheist, who yet might perceive clearly and distinctly a 
geometrical theorem to be true. Obviously, Mersenne thinks that this is a 
reductio of D escartes's position, since he thinks that atheists do hav. e 
knowledge. Finally, Mersenne asks how Descartes can be certain that he is 
not deceived even in matters that he thinks he knows clearly and distinctly. 
“Your principle of clear and distinct kno wledge thus requires a clear and 
distinct explanation, such as tor ule out the possibility that any one of 
sound mind may be deceived on matters which he thinks he knows clearly 
and distinctly’.* As Mersenne puts it, God for His own good reasons might 
deceive us with r espect to what w e clearly and distinctly per ceive. The 
circle looms, even if only implicitly. 

Descartes r eplied as follo ws. The atheist ’s claim to kno wledge is not 
immune to doubt and thus fails. The structure of the circle is thus implicitly 


$ See Larmore, “Skepticism,” p. 1142. 
7 See Frankfurt, "Descartes Validation of Reason," fn.13. 
8 CSM II, 90. 
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acknowledged. Now, it is in this very Reply that Descartes famously denied 
that the cogito is an infer ence on the gr ound that, other wise, a general 
proposition would hav e to be kno wn before the par ticular pr oposition. 
What, then, is the r ole of God in the cer tainty of the cogito? H e tells us. 
“When I said that we can know nothing for certain until we are aware that 
God exists, I expr essly declared that I was speaking only of kno wledge of 
those conclusions which can be ecalled when we are no longer attending to 
the arguments by means of which we deduced them" ? Here is a premise of 
the reply to Arnauld (only remembered clear and distinct per ceptions can 
be doubted) but the pr emise is not applied her e to the cir cularity charge. 
Finally, on the last point, D escartes seems just to beg the question. “...if 
[our clearest and most accurate judgments '°] were false they could not be 
corrected by any clearer judgments or by means of any other natural faculty 
In such cases I simply assert that it is impossible for us to be deceived....We 
have a natural faculty for r ecognizing the truth and distinguishing it from 
falsehood, as is clear from the fact that we have within us ideas of truth and 
falsehood. Hence this faculty must tend to wards the truth, [otherwise, all 
other things being equal, God would be a deceiver]”. (CSM H, 102-03) 

Before ending his Reply to this Objection, however, Descartes 
acknowledges the distinction betw een tr uth and unshakable cer tainty, 
between truth and ultimately warranted asser tability. Yet to acknowledge 
this distinction seems to admit that the hyperbolical doubt based on this 
distinction cannot be overcome, if that doubt is that our clear and distinct 
perceptions might be false. As soon as ve think we correctly [recte] perceive 
something, we are spontaneously convinced that it is trie". The conviction 
might be such as nev er to be shakable b y any fur ther evidence, and y et 
might be false from a divine or angelic perspective, i.e. absolutely speaking. 
(CSM II, 102-03) As has been seen, Popkin takes this admission on 
Descartess part to be fatal to his attempt to r efute skepticism. D escartes 
can never know whether our most cer tain claims to kno wledge are true, 
and therefore by his own standard he is a skeptic malgré lui. But this result 
seems to be exactly as it should be. Any philosophy that claimed to pr ove 
that we are not brains in a vat, for example, is ipso facto mistaken. To 
claim, however, that skepticism is thereby established is another matter. 

With the few clues provided by the Reply to Mersenne, it is fr uitful to 
turn to the text that generates the alleged cir cle, the second paragraph of 
the Meditations III, where Descartes states the so-called truth rule: 


? CSM IL 100. 


10 [n maxime claris & accuratis nostris judiciis. 
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I am certain that I am a thinking thing. D o I not therefore also know what 
is required [requiratur] for my being cerain about anything? In this first item 
of knowledge there is simply a clear and distinct per ception of what I am 
asserting; this would not be enough [ quae sane non suffi ceret] to make me 
certain of the tr uth of the matter if it could ev er turn out that something 
which I perceived with such clarity and distinctness was false [ si posset umg- 
uam contingere, ut aliquid, quod ita clare & distincta perciperem, falsem esset]. 
So [ proinde] I now seem to be able to lay it down as a general rule rule [pro 
regula generali] that whatever I perceive very clearly and distinctly is true.! 


Descartes seems to draw an inference in this text; a poposition seems to 
be asserted on the basis of some other pr oposition. Because Descartes is 
certain that he is a thinking thing, whatev er he clearly and distinctly per- 
ceives is true. But how does this conclusion follow? Even quite apart from 
the hyperbolic doubt, or problems of skepticism of any sort, the inference 
is far too strong. Nothing follows, at least not deductively, from Descartes’s 
certainty of his o. wn existence about the tr. uth of what he clearly and 
distinctly perceives. To save Descartes from this howler, there is another, 
indirect route, with another set of questions. 

What is it that D escartes knows in order to be certain about anything? 
In what sense is what he kno ws required for D escartes? In what sense is 
what D escartes proposes enough for him to be cer tain about anything? 
‘There are at least two sorts of answer to these questions. The standard view 
of Descartes seems committed to a sort that might be called augmentative. 
Descartes is augmenting, or adding to his knowledge of his own existence. 
He begins with the cogito which is necessary and sufficient for arriving at 
something new: clarity and distinctness as criteria. Without the indefeasi- 
ble cogito he could not arrive at them, but with them he can arrive at the 
truth of everything else. 

This augmentative sort of answer supports the /abel view of clarity and 
distinctness, which is an extension of the standar d view of D escartes in 
that it leads to the charge of circularity. It goes as follo ws. Descartes is 
certain about ‘I exist,’ even in the face of a deceiving God. He investigates 
this asser tion in an eff ort to see what makes him so cer — tain about it. 
He discovers that his per ception of it has two characteristics that distin- 
guish it: clarity and distinctness. H e then concludes that any per ception 
having these characteristics is tr. ue. (Whether the characteristics belong 
adjectivally to the object per ceived or adv erbially to the per ceiving of it 


" CSM IL 24. This is a spectacular instance of D escartess apparent hyperbole, of his 
betting the family farm on what might seem to be a dubious claim (in this instance, at least 
according to Huet). See chapter eight, section 23 below. 
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makes no difference here, an ambiguity that is preserved by the term ‘per- 
ception.") The characteristics are like labels, which can be used to pick out 
true perceptions from false ones, and they explain why Descartes is certain 
about ‘I exist.’ The perception, ‘I exist,’ has these labels. The label vie w, 
incidentally, fits nicely with the psychologistic interpretation of clarity and 
distinctness: the per ception of the label, or perhaps just the label itself , 
is causally sufficient for assent to whatever bears it. 

Quite apart from the cleav age between certainty and tr uth, there is a 
problem: given a deceiving G od, Descartes might not be mistaken about 
‘I exist, but he could be mistaken about the labels had by the perception 
of it. That perception might be distinguished by some other label, one that 
he might not even be aware of, e.g. occurring on Tuesday. In short, how 
does Descartes know that the label justifies the inference he draws? This is 
a problem even worse than that generated by the hyperbolic doubt, which 
can be overcome at least on the psycholologistic interpretation by seeking 
premises about which I am cer tain that lead me to cer tainty about the 
conclusion that G od exists. For how do I fi nd premises that bear a label 
that I might not even be aware of? The simple circle is focussed on clarity 
and distinctness: either this criterion is eliable or none is. With the realiza- 
tion that clarity and distinctness ae labels, the standard difficulty is carried 
a step further: there may be a criterion, but we cannot know it. Thus no 
argument can be given that would overcome doubt. This difficulty arises 
because labels are detachable from what they label, and the augmentativ e 
approach is problematic precisely because it takes Descartes to be drawing 
an inference from the label to the labeled, an inference that in this context 
can never be justified. 

An alternative to the augmentative approach, with an alternative set of 
answers to the questions just raised, takes Descartes to be merely attending 
to and noticing what he in fact has known all along. This attentional 
approach supports what might be called the model view of clarity and dis- 
tinctness, which goes as follo ws. Descartes is cer tain about ‘I exist,’ even 
in the face of a deceiving God. He concludes that he is justifi ed in being 
certain because he sees that he cannot be mistaken about this. With his 
ability to arrive at the truth thus secured by his perception of it, he is then 
prepared to accept his perception of the truth as such, whenever it occurs. 
The cleavage between certainty and truth has been overcome, or is taken to 
be overcome, in at least one case, and he then uses this case as a model for 
his certainty in all cases. If he perceives that something is true then he can 
accept it as true. Not because he perceives it on Tuesday, or for any other 
possible reason than that he sees that it is true. In fact, he cannot help but 
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accept it as true; to deny what he clearly and distinctly perceives to be true 
would be a pragmatic contradiction. This is the sense I which the cogito 

provides the rule in the sense of a model. (Of this more below.) Of course, 
the hyperbolical doubt r emains, but it is o vercome by an argument the 

truth of whose premisses is perceived. 

Descartes seems to apply this model conception of distinguishing 
features to clear and distinct per ception itself. One of the postulates he 
includes in the geometrical demonstrations at the end of theecond Replies 
is the following: ^I ask my readers to ponder all the examples that I w ent 
through in my Meditations, both of clear and distinct per ception, and 
of obscure and confused per ception, and ther eby accustom themselv es 
to distinguishing what is clearly kno wn from what is obscur e. This is 
something that is easier to learn by examples that by rules, and I think that 
in the Meditations | explained, or at least touched on, all ther elevant 
examples”. (CSM II, 116) Conceiv ably, what D escartes is adv ocating is 
that his readers seek examples of the occurrence of clarity and distinctness 
as labels, but the moe natural reading is that one clear and distinct pecep- 
tion is a model for picking out another and for ejecting others that are not 
clear and distinct. One would do so in the way a painting can serve as a 
model to pick out others ly the same arist. As will be seen below, Descartes 
employs this very analogy in response to Gassendi, who had invoked the 
label view of clarity and distinctness. 

On the attentional approach, Descartes is not guilty of a howler in the 
text in which he states the tr uth rule because he does not draw ther e any 
inference there at all. The apparent conclusion is merely a restatement of 
the premise, that he is capable of arriving at cer tainty even in the face of 
a deceiving God. Or, more precisely, the apparent conclusion is not even a 
proposition, but the adoption of ar ule. He expresses it in pr opositional 
terms because he could not do otherwise in reporting his adoption of it: a 
rule for (justified) certainty is to accept only what is perceived to be true. 
‘The certainty that I am a thinking thing is a rule in the sense of a model.” 
Thus the rule is, be certain about only what is perceived to be true the way 
‘I exist’ is perceived to be true. 

It is important to be clear on the sense in which ‘I exist’ is a model. 
Descartes cannot be asking us to accept as tr — ue only that the denial 
of which is a pragmatic contradiction in the way in which the denial of 
‘I exist’ is a pragmatic contradiction. That would be to make only ‘I exist’ 


See Huet’s participial formulation of the cogito, below. 
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knowable. Instead, we should asser t what we should asser t for the same 
reason that we assert ‘I exist, namely, because we see that it is true. ‘I exist 
is a model in the sense that, undeniably , we assert thereby what is tr ue. 
Even so, there is an analogy in terms of the pragmatic contradiction. J ust 
as it is a contradiction to assert that I do not exist, so it is a pragmatic con- 
tradiction to assert that I clearly and distinctly per ceive that things equal 
to a third thing are equal to each other, but I do not believe it. This shows 
what is wrong with the psychologistic interpretation, or at least how it dif- 
fers from what is being off ered here. I do not asser t what I clearly and 
distinctly perceive to be true because I am causally compelled to do so by 
the clarity and distinctness of my perception. Instead, according to a prag- 
matic logic I am compelled to do so because I see the tr uth. Seeing is 
believing in the case of per ceiving the tr uth, at least in per ceiving what 
I take to be the truth. 

‘I exist? remains special in that I perceive that (when I think or state it) 
it could not be false. E verything else that I per ceive to be tr ue could be 
false, ultimately because of the hyperbolical doubt, which must ther efore 
be eliminated. This is done via the argument for the existence of G od 
whose premises are seen to be true. Could they be false? Yes (if God were a 
deceiver). But that is exactly the way it should be. F rom Descartes’s per- 
spective, any philosophy that concluded that w e were infallible in that 
regard would have produced a reductio of itself. To base skepticism on that 
possibility is gratuitous, ho wever: the skeptic sees that G od exists y et 
refuses to accept the kno wledge that is based on that existence. I n short, 
skepticism is, though an unr efuted theoretical possibility, unreasonable. 
This is why Descartes has such contempt for it. 

But if ‘I exist’ is special, how does all my knowledge depend on God, as 
Descartes says it does without making an exeption for ‘I exist?! Descartes, 
who is typically taken (and correctly so) to be an infallibilist, is at a deeper 
level a fallibilist-not in the sense that all of our beliefs must be uncertain,” 
for Descartes thinks that even the hyperbolic doubt can be o vercome and 
that he can thus be certain about all of his beliefs, but only in the sense that 
all of these beliefs could nonetheless be mistaken. This possibility, which 


Descartes can acknowledge only with the closue-denying device ofmemory, 


13 All this is very much along F rankfurt’s line. The difference from it is that F rankfurt 
takes D escartes to be seeking and off ering us only ultimately warranted asser — tability, 
whereas, here, he is taken to be seeking and off ering truth. Of this, mor e immediately 
below. 

14 CSM II, 48. 

5 See Bruce Aune, “Fallibilism,” p. 303. 
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suggests what has been called internal realism—not in the sense that truth 
just is ultimately warranted assertibility,'® for Descartes acknowledges a dif- 
ference between them and thinks, indeed thinks that he cannot help but 
think, that he has arrived at truth. It is hard to read Descartes as even adum- 
brating Peircean pragmatism, despite the reply to Mersenne, where he says 
that “such a conviction [so firm that it cannot be destr oyed] is clearly the 
same as the most per fect certainty”. (CSM II, 103) What is the same is 
unshakeable conviction and per fect cer tainty, not ultimatley warranted 
assertibility and truth. According to Frankfurt, on the other hand, I2scartes 
aims at, and thinks that he reaches, only ultimately warranted assertibility. 
On this account Descartes would be like the Pyrrhonian skeptic; both 
would have as their only aim to bring about a cetain psychological state (or 
its opposite), which could as well be achieved by a pill (or its antidote). But 
Descartes would not be satisfied with such a pill because his aim is not just 
to arrive at cer tainty, but tr uth, which he cannot help but think he has 
achieved. But despite this, once again, he could be mistaken. In this sense 
of realism, only God could be an external realist, for only in His case, to put 
it a bit oracularly, does knowing something make it so. 

What evidence is there that Descartes opted for the attentional appoach 
with its model account of clarity and distinctness? The best evidence is that 
it both fits the key texts and sav es Descartes from circularity. That is the 
main point here. On the other hand, such evidence might seem likeex post 
facto special pleading. Happily, there is additional evidence of several sorts: 
circumstantial, conceptual, textual and historical, beginning with the 
Huet-Regis exchange discussed above. 

To Huet’s complaint about Descartes’s appeal to multiple criteria (clear 
and distinct perception, the natural light, evidence, etc.) Regis replied that 
“clear and distinct perception and evidence are one and the same thing... 
the natural light, which is taken for the rule of truth, is not different from 
either evidence, or clear per ception, or knowledge drawn from the thing 
itself. ....[D escartes] admits as tr ue the pr oposition ‘I think, ther efore 
I am,’ on the sole basis that it is kno wn by the natural light; because this 
same proposition taken in general terms must ser ve as r ule for all other 
natural truths”. (Réponse, pp. 81-82) Descartes’s criterion is not clarity and 
distinctness, detachable labels derived from the cogito, but the cogito itself 
whose truth is perceived simply as such, and the cogito serves as a model 
for all other such perceptions of the truth. 


16 


See Lawrence Sklar, “Philosophy of Science,” p. 702. 
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Other historical evidence comes fom Descartes’s exchange with Gassendi. 
What marks ʻI exist’ is like what mar ks me as G od’s creation in so far as 
I have the idea of God. At least, it is not unlike what he says about this soit 
of mark. Having argued for the existence of G od as the cause of this idea, 
Descartes argues that the idea must be innate. N or is it any surprise that 
God, “in creating me, should have placed this idea in me to be, as it were, 
the mark [nota] of the craftsman stamped on his wor k”. The empiricist 
Gassendi would have none of this innate idea, and so he queried what form 
this mar k took, and ho w D escartes r ecognized it. D escartes derisiv ely 
answered that the mark is like the way Apelless inimitable technique marks 
his paintings and distinguishes them fr om all others.' But, "the technique 
by which we can distinguish the paintings of Apelles is not anything dis- 
tinct from the paintings themselves". This is not an argument that Regis’s 
interpretation is correct, only an illustration of the interpretation that 
additionally sho ws that D escartes at least emplo ys the concepts the 
interpretation requires. But Regis might yet have been mistaken; so one 
would like more on this crucial topic. 

Huet is right in that D escartes’s language, at least, is unstable, but it is 
unstable in a way that it would not be if he intended Clarity and ‘distinct- 
ness to be technical terms indicating criteria in the sense of the standar d 
label interpretation. Even in the important texts cited so far, for example, 
he talks about per ceiving correctly | recte] in the r eply to M ersenne, and 
merely clear perception, in the reply to Arnauld, who had begun by speak- 
ing of what he perceives clearly and distinctly and then switched to clearly 
and evidently [ evidenter]. There is only one text in which D —— escartes 
attempts to define clarity and distinctness, Principles I, 45—46, and that is 
a work in which he is trying to impose what is likely an artificial structure 
on his system in order to make it suitable for presentation in a schoolbook. 
The definitions drawn in the Principles are to be found no where else; he 
appeals to the distinction between the terms nowhere else, not even in the 
rest of the Principles. Indeed, not fi ve paragraphs later , where D escartes 
speaks about perceiving clearly and distinctly, whoever was responsible for 
the titles of the individual principles refers only to perceiving clearly. To be 
sure, what Descartes has to say at 45 and 46 must be taken seriously—as 
indicating the conditions under which w e are most likely to per ceive the 
truth. But these conditions ar e not to be confused with criteria for the 
success of having done so . To take him her e to be off ering such criteria 
would be an aberration. 


7 CSM IL 35, 213, 256. 
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Moreover, the terms sometimes dr op out altogether , even in contexts 
where, if the standar d interpr etation w ere corr ect, they should be the 
principle focus. The standard interpretation has it, once again, that the 
proofs of the existence of God are designed to guarantee the reliability of 
certain labels attaching to certain perceptions as indicating the truth of 
those perceptions. Yet when Descartes explicitly addresses what it is that is 
guaranteed by those proofs, there is no mention of clarity and distinctness 
of perception. Instead, it is the faculty itself of perceiving that is said to 
allow certainty when we have proofs of God’s existence. In a context from 
the second Replies already seen, the question is whether the cer tainty we 
have about conclusions whose truth we clearly perceive is the same when 
we attend to the arguments for them as when ve simply recollect that they 
follow from those arguments. H ere is what D escartes says: “the required 
certainty is indeed possessed b y those whose kno wledge of G od enables 
them to understand that the intellectual faculty which he gav e them 
cannot but tend towards the truth”. (CSM II, 104) 

In a letter of the year following publication of the Meditations, Descartes 
complained to Mersenne that he quotes as an axiom of his, “ whatever we 
clearly conceive is or exists’. Says Descartes, “that is not at all what I think, 
but only that whatev er we perceive clearly is tr ue, and so it exists ifw e 
perceive that it cannot not exist; or that it can exist if w e perceive that its 
existence is possible ”. (CSMK, 211) I f clarity and distinctness w ere the 
criteria they are according to the standard view, Descartes could not have 
stated the application of his rule as he does here. He should have insisted 
on saying that something exists if w e clearly and distinctly perceive that it 
cannot not exist, or that it can exist if we clearly and distinctly perceive that 
its existence is possible. But he does not; he talks only about the bare per- 
ception that it cannot exist, or that its existence is possible. In sum, clarity 
and distinctness are dispensable terms whose only r ole is to make what is 
really a visual metaphor into what R yle called a cognitiv e achievement 
word. Of this, more below. 

In this respect, the now-standard translation of Descartes, by Cottingham 
et al., does us a disserice in this instance ly repeatedly translating Descartes's 
adverbial statements of his alleged criterion in substantival terms. Thus, in 
the most important text of all, the truth-rule paragraph of Meditations III, 
where Descartes says that the cogito would not be enough if something that 
he dlearly and distinctly perceived should be false, Cottingham et al. have 
him perceiving with clarity and distinctness. D escartes himself could not 
have expressed himself in this way because ther e is no Latin for it. To be 
sure, there is claritas, but there is no substantive that is cognate with the 
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adjective distinctus or the adverb distincte. The nouns distinctio and distinctus 
mean distinction, not distinctness. E ven as adv erbial notions, ho wever, 
clarity and distinctness could still be technical criteria of uth. Conceivably, 
Descartes might be r ecommending that we seek labels that attach to our 
perceivings. So the comments here about the translation ar e certainly not 
an argument for the model view, but at most a consideration against a ren- 
dering that entrenches the label view, or at least that makes it mor intuitive. 
Publishing in 1984 Cottingham et al. do not generate the label vie w so 
much as recognize what had already become a mantra. Haldane and Ross, 
however, publishing in 1911, fi. fty y ears befor e the appearance of the 
standard view, give the adverbial rendering. 

Not incidentally, the term criterion nowhere appears in the Meditations, 
and D escartes else where uses it, it seems, only when discussing other 
peoples views. To be sure, when he states his truth rule in Meditations III, 
he uses the term regula, which means a straight piece of wood, or a r uler, 
and that sounds like a criterion. But even in classical Latin, the term had a 
more figurative sense as a mule, pattern, example or model. The language he 
uses is more than consistent with the interpretation on offer here. 

The most cogent of r ecent attempts to tighten D escartes’s use of the 
terms ‘clearly’ and distinctly comes from Kurt Smith.'? The paper is a tour 
de force with respect to both Descartes's texts and the secondary literature; 
it is especially attractive because it subsumes thee other attractive accounts 
under its own. But in the end it seems to bea r eductio ad absur dum of 
what it tries to da According to Smith, distinctness of perception is a mat- 
ter of what Descartes in the Rules calls enumeration, which Smith takes to 
be similar to the set-theor etical notion of a par tition, such that a distinct 
idea is one whose elements belong to exactly one enumeration of the 
modes of either thought or extension. An idea can be clear in one of two 
strong senses, depending on whether the idea is an unanalyzable simple or 
properly structured complex, or in a weak sense if it exhibits the element(s) 
of its object. Like the late Polemaic system, however, the account impesses 
without convincing. Like Alfonso X on the P  tolemaic system, one is 
inclined to say that if G od had consulted me befor ehand, I would hav e 
recommended something much simpler. 

The much simpler view of clarity and distinctness, or, better, perceiving 
clearly and distinctly that something is tr ue, is that what is impor tant to 
Descartes, and what he gets fiom the cogito, is not even the adverbial clarity 


18 Kurt Smith, “A General Theory”. 
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and distinctness, but the fact that he can defi _ nitely per ceive the tr uth. 
Clarity and distinctness are used by Descartes as adverbs to emphasize the 
success of certain perceptions in arriving at the truth. They convert certain 
uses of perceiving terms into what G ilbert Ryle called achievement words. 
‘The usefulness here of Ryle’s notion is a delicious irony, since the notion 
was employed by Ryle in an eff ort to undo Car tesian dualism based on 
what he took to be a problematic notion of perception." 

Ryle distinguished between relative verbs that allow degrees of success, 
appropriateness, skill, etc. fr om absolute (or binar y) verbs that indicate 
total success (or total lack of it). The relative verbs he called task words; 
examples are ‘seeking,’ ‘running,’ and ' treating (a patient), ' which allo w 
adverbs such as ‘carefully, as in carefully seeking, ‘rapidly, as in rapidly 
running, and ‘fastidiously’ as in fastidiously tr eating a patient. The corre- 
sponding absolute (or binary) verbs he called achievement words. Examples 
would be ‘fi nding, ‘winning, and ‘ curing, which do not allo w such 
adverbs, because they already indicate that something has been brought off 
successfully. The episode described b y these achiev ement words are not 
episodes in addition to those described b y the corresponding task words; 
there is only one episode, although these wor ds do indicate that some 
additional state of affairs obtains (the thimble has been found, the riv als 
have been beaten, the patient is now healthy). 

The failure to distinguish these two sor ts of words, according to Ryle, 
leads to epistemological pr oblems. B ecause ‘kno w; ‘prove,’ see,’ do not 
take adverbs of success, some have thought that there must be some (mys- 
terious) infallible process described by them. They fail to see that these are 
achievement words corresponding to (unmysterious) task words. 

Others deny that there is any infallible process, but they too fail to see 
that ‘know,’ ‘prove,’ and ‘see’ are achievement words, and so they conclude 
that they are task words, with the result that we can know what is not the 
case, prove things fallaciously, and see what is not there to be seen, which 
according to Ryle is like winning a race without being first to the tape. 

‘These are interesting claims, but of importance here is Ryle’s conclusion: 
“Merely saying ‘I see a hawk ' does not entail that ther e is a hawk ther e, 
though saying truly ‘I see a hawk’ does entail this”.”° Seeing for Ryle is an 
achievement word; I can see if, and only if, there is something there to be 
seen. If someone queries my claim to see a hawk, accor ding to Ryle, I do 


? Ryle, The Concept of Mind, see esp. pp. 149-53. 
2 The Concept of Mind, p. 153. 
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not try to convince him of the occurrence of some episode in addition to 
my looking for one. I instead appeal, typically to the features of what I see; 
or, if the inquir er is a philosophical skeptic, to the fact that I am awake, 
etc. There is no diff erence in this betw een answering the enquir y and 
answering the uncertainty, of whatever sort, that I myself might have over 
whether I am seeing a hawk. 

‘The situation that Ryle describes and how to respond to it, is precisely the 
situation that Descartes finds himself in when questioned by Gassendi about 
the usefulness of clarity and distinctness. This is where Gassendi points out 
that many people think that they clearly and distinctly per ceive the tr uth, 
not all of whom can do so since they often contradict each other , and sin- 
cerely too, since they literally go to the stake for what they think. He asks for 
“a method to guide us and show us when we are mistaken and when not, on 
those occasions when we think we clearly and distinctly perceive something". 
(CSM II, 194-95) What Gassendi wants is a method to pick out the tr uly 
clear and distinct perceptions, i.e. a criterion to justify Descartess criteria. 

Strictly speaking, G assendi's question does not deplo y the classical 
skeptical gambit. Gassendi wants a criterion to pick out the criteria. That 
is, he concedes that clarity and distinctness are reliable, but wants to know 
how he can know what is clear and distinct. The classical skeptic wants to 
know how it is that clarity and distinctness ar e justified in the first place. 
The two eff ectively come to the same, because nothing accepted on the 
basis of its putative clarity and distinctness can be justified. In either case, 
Descartes identifies the skeptical implication of Gassendi’s question and 
will have none of it. He does allow himself to propose a method, but not 
one to identify clarity and distinctness, which would be futile. P erceiving 
the truth clearly and distinctly is not some mysterious additional episode. 
It is just pareiving the tath. We arrive at the one whenewarrive at the other— 
as Descartes would hav e it, b y eliminating pr ejudice and pr ecipitation, 
which keep us from the truth. This is what Descartes is referring to when 
in reply to Gassendi's call for a method he says that he has already provided 
one in the appropriate place, ^where I first eliminated all preconceived 
opinions...." Such a method of doubt leads to (unshakable) tr uth, not to 
a separate set of criteria b. y which the tr uth is kno wn. To ask for mor e 
would be like asking him to fi nd the thimble after he has successfully 
sought it, or to win the race after he has beaten everyone to the tape, or to 
cure the patient after he has successfully treated the disease.” 


?! See also CSM II, 249—50, 310, 348. 
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Descartes takes the tr uth rule of clarity and distinctness to be trivially 
true in a sense that he would not if he w ere giving them the label 
interpretation, according to which we should be sure that our perception 
has cer tain properties, which is not trivial. Instead, D escartes takes his 
truth rule to be like advising some one seeking a thimble to fi nd it, or 
someone running a race to win it, or someone tr eating a patient to cure 
him. The ex change betw een D escartes and M ersenne illustrates this 
attitude. At one point Mersenne objects to the appar ent consequences of 
Descartes’s requirement that our cognition should be clear and distinct for 
us to accept it. HŒ thinks that in his desie to champion the tuth Descartes 
“proves too much,’ as he puts it, and werturns the truth rather than builds 
it up. The rule to asser t only the clearly and distinctly per ceived truth 
yields the pr oblem of the Turk faced with the unper ceived tr uth of 
Christianity. E x hypothesi Christianity is tr ue, but the Turk does not 
perceive that it is true; what should he do when presented with Christian 
doctrine? As Mersenne sees Descartess position, the Turk “not only does 
not sin in refusing to embrace the Christian religion, but what is more, he 
sins if he does embrace it, since he does not possess clear and distinct 
knowledge of its tuth”. Such a case is for Mrsenne a teductio of Descartes’s 
rule. More generally, according to M ersenne, the r ule would leave us in 
position of almost never being able to accept anything. The rule sets too 
high a standard. 

In reply, Descartes bites the bullet on the believingTurk problem in way 
that, not incidentally adumbrates Payle's position on toleration. According 
to Bayle, as long as it is sincere, conscience, whether errant or true, always 
obliges. The Turk does not err in refusing Christianity, but does if he accepts 
it. With respect to the general problem, Descartes expresses surprise, and 
states the requirement in terms that he believes that no one would deny. 


I am surprised at y our denying that the will exposes itself to dangerb y 
following a minimally clear and distinct conception of the intellect. What 
can give the will certainty if it follows that which has not been clearly 
perceived? Every philosopher and theologian—indeed everyone who uses his 
reason—agrees that the more clearly we understand something before giving 
our assent to it, the smaller is the risk w e run of going wr ong; and, b y 
contrast, those who make a judgement with its r eason unknown [ causa 
ignota] are the ones who do wrong [peccare]. Whenever we call a conception 
obscure or confused this is because it contains some element of which ve are 
ignorant. (CSM IL 105) 


? Descartes indicates his acceptance of this position in the appendix to Replies V. CSM 
II, 272-73. For discussion of Bayle, see Lennon, Reading, ch. IV. 
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No talk her e of fancy labels, theor — etical criteria or anything but the 
apprehension of truth. He does speak of the teason for a judgment [causa], 
but that is not a criterion for judging the truth of the judgment. 

Descartes’s r eply is of piece with his claim in Meditations IV that 
embracing [amplectar] the truth by pure chance, that is, in the absence of 
a successful perception of it, is no less a misuse of the will than embracing 
what is false. (CSM II, 41) His condemnation of this lucky epistemologi- 
cal shot in the dar k, i.e. in the absence of the natural light, sho ws the 
relevance of the Turk example. This ethic of belief articulated in the truth 
rule must be understood not just in moral terms but in cognitiv e as well. 
The lucky epistemological shot in the dde is a misuse of fredom, according 
to Descartes, not because of the risk of err or — that is the w eak view of 
every philosopher, theologian or anybody who uses his reason—but because 
it is ipso facto wr ong in so far as ^ a perception of the intellect should 
always precede the determination of the will ".? But which per ception? 
He tells us which: a perception of the truth. 

Appealing to criteria as labels would be like the epistemological shot in 
the dark in the sense that we would be ceding our intellectual autonomy/ 
responsibility—in this case not to chance, but to a mechanical procedure. 
We would not see the truth for what it is, but would accept it solely on an 
authority of a sort that would be wrong to invoke even in religion. There 
may always be a cleav age between what the criteria indicates and what is 
true, between the label and the labeled. D — escartes thus accepts the key 
premise of the circularity charge and insists upon it as the basis of his wn, 
non-circular position. 


18. The Inner Circle(s) 


Huet might be unique, at least in the period, in thinking that D — escartes 
slips into a circle not only in moving beyond the cogito, but that he does 
so even in asserting the cogito itself. In fact, Huet might see the cogito 
as involving at least thr ee circles. O ne occurs when D escartes concludes 
that he exists on the basis of his thinking in conjunction with the tacit 

premise that whatever thinks exists. The tacit premise begs what is at issue 
and thus closes a circle, since Huet takes the two fallacies to be versions of 
the same unacceptable argument: I can kno w that whatever thinks exists 


?5 As Alquié puts it: ^ Truth found b y chance is thus assimilable to err or”. Descartes, 


Oeuvres philosophiques, vol.2, p. 464, n.2. 
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only if I know that if I am thinking I exist, and conversely. He thus sees a 
circle within the simple circle, an inner circle. 

Huet lodges the same charge of circularity, moreover, even if the cogito 
is taken to be simply the claim that I am thinking therefore I am. ‘This is 
the innermost circle. It has two versions. One has already been noted in 
passing in chapter five. “ʻI think, therefore, I am’ is accepted on the basis 
of the natural light; and the natural light is accepted on the basis of 
“I think, ther efore I am ". (ACP, 106-07) H ow to r ead the latter is not 
obvious. Huet might be saying that the ability of the natural light to know 
the truth is established by the cogitos defeat of the demon. And the cogito 
would then be seen as accepted on the same basis, that is, the ability to 
know the truth. In short, the cogito just begs the question, which is the 
logical position of Car tesian intuitionism as pr esented here. Ultimately, 
the truth must just be seen for what it is. 

The second version of the innermost circle is another instance of Huet’s 
tendency to collapse the distinction betw een begging the question and 
arguing in a circle: 


Descartes begs the question. For the question is whether he exists, and rightly 
so, for he who wishes to doubt all things must doubt whether he exists, just 
as Democritus avowed that he had done. Then, to prove that he exists, he 
says: I am thinking, ther efore I am. B ut what is that ‘T? if not some thing 
that exists. H e asks whether he exists and assumes that he exists. H e thus 
assumes as granted what is being questioned. What then is this ‘I am think- 
ing’ [Ego cogito]? It is this: I am (a thing that is) thinking [£go sum cogitans]. 
From this the following argument is produced: I am (a thing that is) think- 
ing, therefore I am. This argument reduces to that of Chrysippus: if it is day, 
it is day; or, it is day, therefore it is day. If I exist, I exist; or, I am, therefore 
I am. I thereby assume that I am in order to prove that I am, and I argue in 
a vicious circle. (ACP, p. 72) 


Huet takes Descartes’s claim, I am thinking (ego cogito, or simply, cogito) to 
mean I am (a thing that is) thinking ( ego sum cogitans). Syntactically, this 
is a problematic construal on his part, the interpretation of which is open 
to question. H uet is her e using ‘thinking as a par ticiple modifying the 
first-person, singular subject of the v erb ‘to be,’ rather than as a par t of 
what in English would be the progressive form of the verb. There is no 
other, even vaguely idiomatic way to render this difference in English than 
by introducing a substantive such as ‘thing,’ which is precisely what Huet 
himself does when later he argues that if the I w ere only a thinking thing 
(res cogitans), and not a thing that is, the cogito would be the empty 

proposition that a thinking thing is a thinking thing. M ore strictly, his 
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construal is the following: I, thinking, am. But with this construal, while 
‘I am’ certainly follows, it does so only because what is at issue has been 
begged in a circular argument. 

Regis’s reply mobilizes a model for knowledge widely found among the 
rationalists that might be called the sub specie model, the under-the-aspect 
model. ‘The idea is that all kno wledge is basically a matter of seeing the 
same thing under diff erent aspects. Consider the fairly intuitiv e proposi- 
tion five from book one of Euclid’s Elements, namely, that the base angles 
of an isosceles triangle are equal. Euclid’s proof is rather complicated, rely- 
ing on additional constr uction. Pappus avoided this complication with a 
very simple pr oof: “let us conceiv e this one [isosceles] triangle as two 
triangles. ..all the corresponding parts (in the triangles) are equal, includ- 
ing the two equal sides and the angle betw een them, and ther efore 
[as proven by proposition 4] the angles subtended ly the equal sides, which 
are the base angles of the trianglé. But what of thezwo triangles? According 
to the classic commentary of Thomas Heath, “we may answer we keep to 
one triangle and mer ely view it in two aspects. I. f it were a question of 
helping a beginner to understand this, we might say that the one triangle 
is the triangle looked at in fr ont and that the other is the same triangle 
looked at from behind; but ev en this is not r eally necessary”. To put it 
another way, constructing an isoscelestriangle just is to constuct a triangle 
whose base angles are equal, and to think about the one is to think about 
the other, albeit in a diffrent way, for they are the same thing. What is true 
of this knowledge of isosceles triangle is tr ue of all the others of E uclid’s 
demonstrations, which from a rationalist perspective are so many dispen- 
sable heuristics whose function is to bring us to the per ception of the 
single object. And what is tr ue of geometrical knowledge is, according to 
this rationalist thinking, tr ue of all our kno wledge. With this model, 
knowledge is a matter of making necessary connections, which we are able 
to do because we are viewing the same thing under different aspects.” 

Here is how Regis answers Huet with the sub specie model. k might be, 
he says, that the r eferent of the pr onoun T exists—that, after all, is the 
point of the ex ercise—but it is not vie wed as existing, only as thinking. 
Thus no question is begged, no cir cle is created. (Regis’s reply would also 
be the kind of answ er that might be giv en to the charge that E uclid's 


% E uclid, Elements, vol. 1, p. 254. 
5 For more on this use of the model in rationalist thinking, see Lennon, “The Rationalist 
Conception of Substance”. 
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demonstration that the base angles of an isosceles triangle ar e equal begs 
the question by constructing a triangle that has just that property.) Huet's 
addition to the Censura attempted to rebut with a dilemma: if the referent 
is taken to be only a thing that thinks, then the cogito is the empty 
proposition that a thinking thing is a thinking thing (just as Chrysippus 
had asserted, ‘it is day, therefore it is day’). If it is also taken to be a thing 
that exists, the question is begged and, mor — eover, whether it thinks is 
irrelevant. 

For Regis, the pr emise and conclusion of Chr ysippuss argument ar e 
identical, and ar e identically conceiv ed, whereas in the cogito, they ar e 
identical but conceived differently, such that knowledge of the one depends 
on the other, as Chrysippus would have indicated had he argued that it is 
day on the basis of the sun's shining, even though these are identical (just 
as a triangle with equal base angles is identical to one with two equal sides, 
though the one is known on the basis of the other). For Huet, if thought 
and existence ar e different, the question is begged and a cir cle appears. 
If they are different, then nothing follows. One wonders what account 
Huet might give of truth and logic generally. It is tempting to think that, 
by nice contrast to the Caresian intuitionistic account, he would appeal to 
some kind of formalism. His worry over the status of the rules of logic in 
connection with the cogito, and elsewhere, suggests at least an inclination 
in this direction. The suggestion is strengthened by the fact of his friend- 
ship with Leibniz, the caricature of whose method, come let us calculate, 
seems to be what Hiet was looking for in this instance—a safe, mechanical 
way of being carried fr om thinking to existence. Whatever the implicit 
basis on which he was arguing, Huet failed to appreciate that what 
Descartes offers with the cogito is an act of asser. ting (his existence) for 
which he takes r esponsibility whenev er he thinks. Descartes rhetorical 
question would be: do you Huet mean to deny that when y ou think you 
exist? Huet misses, or, rather, inadvertently raises the fundamental issue 
when at the outset of his critique he claims that D escartes should hav e 
doubted whether he exists, "just as Democritus avowed that he had done". 
For Descartes, what Democritus, or anyone else had avowed, is irrelevant. 
In short, the ultimate issue of the innermost cirle is the same as that of the 
simple circle. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


GODS 


Not for nothing is the sev enteenth century described as the ne w way of 
ideas. No better Ariadne ’s thread can be found to a philosophy in the 
period than its conception of an idea. Here, the fifth and deepest level of 
would-be doubt turns on ho w an idea is understood. D escartes thought 
that Gassendi’s mistaken conception of an idea led to polytheism; he also 
thought that with that conception he could not think about G od at all. 
When Huet picked up G assendi's conception in the Censura, Descartess 
reply was already in place. 


19. Gassendist Influences 


Huet’s chapter on D escartes’s treatment of the existence of G od contains 
some familiar themes. He again insists upon the outer circle and the role 
that putative knowledge of God plays in it. “God exists, he says, “because 
the idea of God in me is true; the idea of God in me is true because God 
exits. Who could fashion a gr eater fallacy?” (A CP, 172) And, of course, 
more evidence is advanced here of Descartes’s pride, arrogance and vanity, 
provoking special contempt in H uet. The chapter begins, for example, 
with a reference to Descartes’s demonstration of the existence of God as a 
jest, and ends with outrage at Descartes’s failure of modesty and prudence 
in claiming that his demonstration is moe certain than anything in geom- 
etry, and that any other attempt would amount to blasphemy . Scarcely 
more acceptable was his explanation of the inability of others to arriv e at 
his idea of God, that they had the idea but did not kno w it. “How much 
more credible is it that, deluded by a vain imagination, he thought that he 
saw what he did not see, than that ev eryone else did not see what is right 
before their eyes?” (ACP 173, 171) 

In addition, there is evidence of a perhaps surprising direct influence on 
Huet’s criticisms. No friend of Huet, Bouillier thought that he just epeated 
the arguments of Sextus and Gassendi. This dismissal is a gr oss exaggera- 
tion, although it gains some cedence, at least as far as Gassendi is concerned, 
when applied to this chapter. Pretty clearly, Huet relies on Gassendi’s con- 
ception of an idea as an image, and in fact thinks that this is D — escartes’s 
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view as well. With such a conception, he tries as Gassendi had to account 
for the idea of an infinite being as derived from experience by a process of 
amplification. Contrary to the claim of Meditations III, knowledge of the 
infinite depends on knowledge of the finite, not conversely.' In addition, 
no idea of G od can be like G od, because images ar e imperfect, whereas 
God is perfect.” But here things begin to go off the rails for Huet. For he 
also claims that while his own idea of God seems to him the most perfect 
of all things, he realizes that it is far below the infinite perfection of God. 
What this suggests is that for any idea of God he has, he has some other 
idea that is more perfect, or that he is making a comparison of two things 
of which he has an idea of only one. 

In the latter case, accor ding to D escartes, he literally would not kno w 
what he was talking about. This result is even clearer, with greater conse- 
quences, when following Gassendi's lead Huet unwittingly deploys a very 
important argument to which D escartes had alr eady replied. (N ot that 
Huet is to be particularly cited for this oversight; for in all the literature, 
there is but a single notice of the text of Descartess reply.) 

‘The argument is directed against Descartes’s first causal argument for the 
existence of God. Huet attacks the notion of the objective reality of an idea 
on which Descartess argument rests. His contention is that what Descartes 
calls the objectiv e reality of an idea can be accounted for entir ely on the 
basis of what we fabricate in the mind, and that the idea need hav no exter- 
nal reference requiring an external cause. This cause is of the kind that Regis 
later calls an exemplary cause.’ The object of the idea causes it in the sense 
of making it the kind of idea it is (r oughly in the way in which a P latonic 
form or exemplar causes a thing to be the kind of thing it is, an exemplum 


! ACP, pp. 156, 158. For the Gassendi-Descartes debate, see CSM IL 211, 255. H uet 
might distinguish betw een knowledge of an infi nite being and kno wledge of G od. * We 
clearly do have knowledge of God, but it is deriv ed, not from the idea of G od, but from 
reasoning, from the agreement of all peoples, fr om the ornament and or der of the world, 
from the existence of things, as they say and their motions, and from other arguments that 
were fruitfully made use of by the ancient philosophers and the holy fathers of the church". 
(ACP, p. 164) Incidentally, Huet’s Pyrrhonism is still secure. Such knowledge is not of the 
essence of G od, which he thinks is what D. escartes is claiming with his putativ e idea of 
God, but of what in the skeptical tradition would be classed as appearances. 

? ACP, p. 161. In addition, the idea would be of only par of its putative object, as we 
perceive only part of a mountain or the sea. F inally, to know that an idea has a cer tain 
object, it must be compared with it, as an image of Scrates must be compared with him. 
But God is hidden. ACP, 162—63. All three arguments depend on taking an idea to be 
an image. 

? Regis, Système, vol.1, p. 328. 
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of that form). X causes the idea of X to be an of-X idea. F rom a Cartesian 
perspective, however, the upshot of H uet position is that ideas hav e no 
intentionality. They are literally about nothing at all. Here is Huet’s text. 


Descartess ‘objective reality, which is in the idea of an infinite and supremely 
perfect thing, is entirely on the side of the mind [a mente nostra], and it in no 
way immediately depends on the thing that it epresents to the mind. In order 
to clarify all this, and to remove the dissimulation from this whole device, let 
us carefully follow Descartes and explain the nature and strength of this objec- 
tive reality from which such specious wonders ar e drawn. Were I to conceive 
[animo informem] another world that was entirely different from our own, the 
objective reality of that world would be nothing other than the reality of that 
world in so far as it is placed befoe my mind [guatenus menti meae objectus esh. 
Whether that world exists or not, it is clear that, since it is not in my mind and 
does not pr oduce anything in my mind, the thing placed befor e my mind, 
whatever it might be, has no elation [nihil... pertinere] to that other world and 
is generated by my mind alone, freely fabricating and inventing such things. 


(ACB p. 164) 


Notice that Huet's formulation, at least, is unintelligible: the world that he 
imagines has no r elation to the world that he imagines. ^ Whether that 
world exists or not," it has no relation to the world before his mind; how 
then can he talk about that first world that he imagined, the world that he 
now says is not before his mind? H e must be talking about something 
without thinking about it; he must be talking, as Descartes says, like a 
parrot, "uttering words whose sense [he does] not in any way understand". 
(Of this important text, more immediately below.) 

After delivering the above argument, Huet turns to what he takes to be 
Descartes's reply to it: the objective reality of the imaginary world is not 
nothing, there must be some reality involved. That there should be some 
reality involved, in fact, is the cricial premise in Descartes’s first argument 
for the existence of G od. Such is the objectiv e reality of the thought of 
God that only Go d could be the cause of that thought. H uet acknowl- 
edges that some reality is involved, and does so on the basis that there is 
a difference to be accounted for between the thought of an imaginary 
world and the thought of a chimera. N othing does not differ from noth- 
ing, he says, "therefore they are something". This was an argument that 
Malebranche had used in introducing his theory of ideas. His conclusion 
was that ther e must something that is thought about, ev en when the 
thought is of a golden mountain, which in this case he took to be the idea 
of a golden mountain. Moreover, to account for the universality, objectiv- 
ity, and necessity of what we know, Malebranche insisted that the idea 
known be a substance-like entity, really different from the human mind, 
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in God. Huet explicitly denies that any substance is called for; according 
to him, the required entity need be only what is minimally necessar y to 
account for the difference between thoughts, which for him differ only as 
shapes do. So, the thoughts stand to the mind as shapes do to the wax, as 
modifications of it. Now, for Malebranche, as he argued ad nauseam 
against Arnauld, the mind ’s modifications reveal only the mind itself , 
and never anything beyond it.’ Every modification of the mind is a non- 
intentional, opaque state, in the way a pain is. This is prima facie the basis 
for the deepest level of skeptical doubt, beyond those based on dreaming, 
the demon deceive, a corrupt nature, and the cleavage between truth and 
ultimately warranted assertability. Dreaming is not answered at all except 
in the practical terms of coher ence; the demon has an answ_ er in the 
cogito; a corr upt nature is eliminated by the proof of a v eracious God; 
the cleavage has no answer because none is required. The denial of inten- 
tionality likewise has no answer, but only because the threat itself cannot 
be intelligibly posed. This outcome need not beunw elcome to the 
Pyrrhonian skeptic, however, insofar as cessation of meaningful speech, if 
not total silence, is his goal. 

There is an indication that this level of skepticism is already at work in 
Huet’s conception of the cogita In the Censure de la Réponse, he responds 
to Regiss version of the principle of intentionality that every idea needs 
an exemplary cause, namely an object to make it the kind of idea it is. 
His response is the trump argument that if God can bring it about that 
contradictory claims are simultaneously true, He can bring it about that 
nothing is the archetype of our ideas. M oreover, “when Descartes, after 
having supposed that nothing exists, believed that he had discovered he 
was existing because he was thinking, he musthave believed that the idea 
he had of the visible world had no exemplary cause".^ Thus, either an 
idea can lack an ex emplary cause, i.e. it can be non-intentional, or the 
(method of ) radical doubt is unintelligible. The Car tesian r eply, of 
course, is that radical doubt is indeed unintelligible, and the method is 
designed to reveal just this unintelligibility In the end, in fact, everything 
that is false is unintelligible. He re the third sense of the mind 's trans- 
parency again comes to the sur. face: (the mind kno ws that) what it is 
thinking is true. 


4 ACP 165. 
> See Nadler, Arnauld, sec. 7. 
$ Censure de la Réponse, p. 111 (128). 
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The denial of all intentionality is what D escartes had in mind when he 
referred to what he called “ the objection of objections”. An awkwardness 
concerning the objection to which he r esponded is that it was adv anced 
only indirectly, from an unknown source. Descartes himself seems not to 
have known whence it had come. B ut to understand the objection itself , 
and in par ticular Descartes’s response to the objection, it will be useful, 
after a bald statement of the objection, to ask about who it was to whom 
Descartes might have thought he was replying. 

Although Descartes thought that the “ objection of objections ” went 
beyond anything to be found in G assendi, the r esponse to it to it was 
Descartes’s final word in his debate with G assendi over the Meditations. 
This ex change with G assendi r epresents an elaborated and systematic 
metaphysical confrontation. The fifth Objections are more than twice as 
long as any other set, and if Descartes thought them “not the most impor- 
tant,” he nonetheless r eplied to them at gr eatest length. (CSM II, 268) 
Within a year Gassendi had replied with his /nstantiae (Rebuttals) which 
with the Fifth Odjections and Replies were published in 1644 under the 
general title of Disquisitio metaphysica, totaling some 150 in-folio pages in 
Gassendi’s Opera omnia. In addition, ther e is an appendix to the Fifth 
Objections and Replies, first published in 1647 with the fi rst French edi- 
tion of the Meditations. It consists of a fifteen-page letter from Descartes 
to Clerselier, preceded by an authors note. Descartes indicates that 
although he had read the /nstantiae, he did not immediately reply to the 
work. This was because the most intelligent of his friends had assued him 
that the /nstantiae were of no interest, and he was indifferent to the 
approval of all others, most of whose judgments w ere incorrect.’ When 


7 This is a curious piece of reasoning on Descartes’s part. It is difficult to believe that he 
regarded himself as having befriended all those with sufi cient intelligence to warrant 
response on the basis of their judgment. Nor is it plausible to read him as claiming that it is 
the sum of all others judgments that is mostly incorrect; for, while this would make it pos- 
sible that there are some others worth listening to, it would also make it mandatory that he 
seek those, however few, with sufficient judgment whom he had not managed to befriend. 
This social strategy, or a v ersion of it, seems in fact to hav e been pursued b y Huet, who 
consciously sought his friends from (a certain subset of) the Republic of Letters. But if this 
was not Descartes's habit, then of what relevance is the consideration of friendship? It can 
only be a moral, or at least a pragmatic, non-intellectual issue. The only intellectual consid- 
eration, after all, is his own judgment. Which is also the answer to the question of why he 
publishes anything at all. I n short, Descartes is fulfilling the duty drawn to his attention 
by Bérulle at the time of the Chandoux episode. For more, see chapter eight below. 
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Clerselier sent him a selection of its “strongest arguments” which had 
been culled from the work and compiled by Clerselier's friends, Descartes 
deigned to reply, “more in recognition of the wor k [these] friends hav e 
put in than through the need to defend myself ". (CSM II, 269) That is, 
the truth of Descartes’s position is supposed to remain clear, and to do so 
by his o wn judgment, with no other judgment needed; but D — escartes 
replies anyway, for some other r eason, viz. the work done by Clerselier's 
friends. An instance of condescending brav ado? O n D escartess o wn 
grounds that should be evident b y now, the answ er is ob viously in the 
negative. Even so, one of the objections raised is huge, for it questions 
that very judgment. 

At the end of this selection, the compilers added “a thought” of which 
Descartes says that, “although it is very similar to his objections, " it goes 
farther than what G assendi had included in the — /nszantiae. Tt r eads as 
follows: *... mathematical extension, which I [D escartes] lay down as the 
fundamental principal of my physics, is nothing other than my thought, 
and hence it does not and cannot hav e any subsistence outside my mind, 
being merely an abstraction which I form from physical bodies. And they 
conclude that the whole of my physics “ must be imaginary and fictitious, 
as indeed the whole of pur e mathematics is, wher eas real physics dealing 
with the things cr eated by God requires the kind of matter that is r eal, 
solid and not imaginary”. At this point Descartes emphasizes the enor- 
mity of what is at stake in this objection by generalizing it as follows: 


Here is the objection of objections.. ..All the things that we can understand 
and conceive are...only imaginings and fictions of our mind which cannot 

have any subsistence. And it follo ws from this that nothing w e can in any 

way understand, conceive, or imagine should be accepted as tr ue; in other 
words we must entirely close the door to reason and content ourselves with 
being monkeys or parrots rather than men, ...For if the things we can con- 
ceive must be regarded as false merely because we conceive them, all that is 

left is for us to be obliged to accept as tr ue only things that we do not con- 
ceive. We shall have to construct our doctrines out of these things, imitating 
others without knowing why, like monkeys, and uttering words whose sense 
we do not in any way understand, like parrots [ez ne proferant que des paroles 
dont on n'entend point le sens]. (CSM II, 275) 


The source of the text just cited is far fr om obscure. It is in the standar d 
Adam and Tannery edition of Descartes, and it has been available in 
English translation bothin Haldane and Ross and in Cottingham et al. Yet, 
astonishingly, it seems to hav e gone almost entir ely unnoticed. In all the 
literature, there seems to be but one mention of what D escartes himself 
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calls the objection of objections , by Popkin.’ To be sure, there may be no 
small measure of ir ony attached to the description, as if Descartes were 
calling it the lollapalooza objection, the one that takes the cake. Wen so, if 
his description of the objection is not attributable to the dif culty of 
answering it, it is at least attributable to the enormity of the consequences 
of not answ ering it. I n any case, the general failur e even to notice it is 
remarkable. Obviously, what has been missing is ar eading grid. P opkin 
had one; Huet provides another. 

Who was it who raised this objection, if it was not Gassendi? We do not 
know who, at least accor ding to the current evidence. All that we know is 
that they were unnamed defenders of Gassendi who, accoxding to Descartes, 
went beyond what Gassendi had said. A more tractable question concerns 
who it was that D escartes thought he was answ ering, especially when he 
generalized the objection. For this question raises the mor important ques- 
tion of what the objection comes to. But even this further question of the 
significance of the objection will require some speculative reconstruction. 

Begin by taking seriously D escartes’s allusion to monkeys and parr ots. 
His choice of the abusiv e metaphor is car efully considered. Those who 
raise the objection, he is saying, eff ectively reduce themselves to the level 
of creatures whose behavior is entirely imitative and mechanical, requiring 
no natural light, no ideas, or even any conscious state. According to Des- 
cartess view of the bestial soul, non-human animals ae nothing more than 
machines. This famous doctrine was the almost incidental r — esult of his 
mechanical analysis of the human body in the Discourse on the M ethod, 
part 5, where Descartes argues on the basis of successful constr. uction of 
automata with r elatively fe w and simple par ts that actual bodies, with 
many and complex par ts, might be entir ely mechanical. M achines con- 
structed with the “outward shape of a monkey or of some other animal ” 
would be indistinguishable from a natural animal. But it would always be 
possible, he says, to distinguish a natural human body which is connected 
to a soul, from a mere machine, and thus fiom an animal, on two grounds. 
One is that a machine could nevr be made to use language in an appopri- 
ate way, and second, it would act in ways explicable solely on the basis 
of the disposition of its par ts. Both criteria come to the same, rather 
Chomskian, point that humans ar e adaptable in ways that machines ar e 


* Laporte came close to noticing it, but in this case the near miss makes fora gr eater 
miss. For he quotes the last line of the paragraph, but only to make a point altogether 
diffrent from the objection of objections. Of Popkin' reading of the text, more below. 
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not, that a machine or Car tesian animal does not do anything bey ond 
what it could be programmed to do. The reason that animals do not speak 
is not that they lack the appropriate organs for doing so . ^ We see that 
magpies and parrots can utter [ proferer] words as we do and yet they can- 
not speak [parler] as we do: that is, they cannot show that they are thinking 
what they are saying [ disent]”. (CSM I, 140) I n other wor ds, they don’t 
know what they ar e talking about. M ore properly, they ar e not talking 
about anything. The parrot or magpie does not say something without 
knowing what it says (as theDiscourse might be taken to imply)—it doesrt 
know anything and doesn’t say anything at all. On the other hand, it might 
be questioned whether the Car tesian monkey r eally imitates anything, 
which seems to require consciousness. Yet Descartes claims in the Discourse 
that even non-animal machines can imitate. (CSM I, 140—41) B ut his 
observation is at most a nicety; the main point is that if a monkey imitates 
our behavior, perhaps in a fi gurative sense, it does so in the way that a 
moving billiard ball imitates the ball that struck it. Its behavior is entirely 
a matter of mechanical causation. 

So, to return to the question: who is it, according to Descartes, who thus 
reduces us to the level of monkeys and parrots with the objection of objec- 
tions? This is an important question, for Descartes provides the clue as to 
how he might hav e thought about the sour ce of the objection when he 
generalized the objection to indicate that it reduces us to the bestial level. 
The question will be pursued on the assumption that identifying what 
Descartes might have taken as the sour ce of the objection will illuminate 
both the objection itself , especially as D escartes saw it in its generaliz ed 
form, and why Descartes responded to it as he did. 

Three possible, not necessarily ex clusive, sour ces will be inv estigated 
here: the skeptics, the scholastics and the empiricists. Perhaps the most 
obvious case would be the P. yrrhonian skeptics. I t was their vie ws that 
Descartes was supposed to be refuting according to Popkin’s, i.e. the stand- 
ard interpretation. Indeed, Descartes account of what would be the case 
if the objection of objections carried, viz. that w e would be nothing but 
monkeys and parr ots, is taken b. y P opkin to be^ precisely what the 
Pyrrhonists claimed must happen. We have to shut the door on r eason 
because we ar e completely unable to fi nd any objectiv e cer tainty, any 
bridge between our subjectiv e knowledge, indubitable as it may be, and 
knowledge about the real world"? 


? Popkin, History, p. 206. 
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Generally, as has been seen in chapter two above, Descartes has nothing 
but contempt for the skeptics. One reason for this is that, strictly speaking, 
there are no skeptics, at least none who have had any clear and distinct 
perceptions. Those who claim to be skeptics ar e so only nominally , not 
really. If one clearly per ceives a geometrical pr oof, one is incapable of 
doubting it. If there are self-styled skeptics, therefore, who claim to doubt 
mathematics, for example, they should be dismissed either as hopelessly 
inexperienced or, more likely, as outright liars about what they have expe- 
rienced as indubitably tr ue. They mechanically r epeat in the fashion of 
parrots what in fact they do not believe. More precisely, if the skeptics are 
liars in this sense, then they know that what is ordinarily expressed by the 
words that they deliberately use do not expr ess what they believ e. Thus, 
their behavior is not, strictly speaking, mechanical. S. till, their speech is 
mechanical in the sense that the words they utter are, like those of parrots, 
merely mentioned and not used. But even this formulation does not quite 
get it right; for the wor ds are not merely mentioned by the skeptics, but 
used to bring about a state of belief in those who hear them just the 
opposite of their normal effect. In this sense they are more like monkeys, 
imitators whose speech apes that of the honest. 

Now, it may well be that Clerselier’s compilers were skeptics. Certainly, 
the objection of objections severs any connection between our ideas and the 
external world. E ven so, the skeptics cannot be the whole of D — escartes's 
target, for the follo wing reasons. F irst, D escartes makes no mention in 
his text of certainty, objective or otherwise. While it might well follow from 
the objection of objections that w e have no cer tainty, D escartes himself 
does not draw this infer ence. S econd, Popkins allegation of skepticism, 
however corr ect it might be on itso wn, relies on a theor y of ideas that 
would generate a R ylean-like problem for D escartes. If we know what is 
outside the mind only in so faras w e kno wan idea inside the mind, 
we must still explain how we know what is inside the mind. This knowledge 
would require a further idea ad infinitum. This is a version of the eye within 
the eye problem: if to see the world is to see a pictur of it on the etina, how 
do we see the pictur e? Or more generally, of the homunculus pr oblem of 
explaining the inner man if he explains the outer man.’ 

Did Descartes hold the pr oblematic view of ideas? H uet thought he 
did. But D escartes's response to the objection of objections sho ws that 


1 Only ‘Rylean-like’, because Ryle's regress involved only sensa. The Concept of M ind, 
p. 213. The problem here is more general. 
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he did not. For if he did hold it, then he would be expected to reply that, 
at least to ourselv es, we could speak, make sense and generally exhibit 
intelligence with respect to our ideas, even if these ideas did not represent 
anything outside the mind. But he does not make this reply. Not because 
we cannot think and talk about out ideas, which w e can do; but because 
the objection of objections applies to that ability no less than it does to our 
ability to think and talk about the external world. Parrots do not speak, 
make sense, or generally exhibit intelligence even to themselves. Descartes 
does not say that if the objection of objections carries we have only 
“subjective knowledge,” that is, of our ideas, but no knowledge at all. On 
Descartes’s view, monkeys and parrots are automata, mechanical contriv- 
ances that do not have subjective or any other kind of knowledge. 

A third reason is that if the objection of objections carries, our “kno wl- 
edge” is not merely reduced to “how things seem to be, or how we think of 
them”. D escartes’s generaliz ed v ersion of the objection is mor e radical. 
Things would not seem to us at all, because ther e is no seeming of things 
without consciousness to which they seem, and parr ots and monkeys have 
no consciousness. (This is why they have no knowledge.) And we would not 
think about things either as they appear to us or as they ar e in themselves, 
because like monkeys and parrots we would not think of them at all. 

A fourth reason, finally, is that while the issue is certainly based on wor- 
ries over the tr uth and falsity of our ideas, D  escartes's answer to it goes 
much deeper than skepticism. F or in his vie w the objection questions 
whether our ideas r epresent anything at all. O ur ideas might hav e what 
Margaret Wilson called “representational character,” i.e. they might seem 
to exhibit to the mind various things, but in fact none of them do.'! There 
are v arious ways that the situation posed b y the objection might be 
expressed: in the language of Meditations III, all of our ideas are materially 
false, that is, they might represent non-things (for example, heat or cold) as 
things (that is, as real qualities); or, none of our ideas are ideas of a pos- 
sible existent;? or, our ideas ae non-intentional, that is, they lack an object, 
which is to say in Descartes technical vocabulary, our ideas have no objec- 
tive reality; or, we have no clear and distinct ideas; '? or, simply, we have 


"Wilson, Descartes, pp. 101—02. 

12 CSM II, 30. “There can be no ideas which are not as it were of things,” but not all are 
in fact of things. 

5 Wilson, Descartes, p. 108. 

14 Hausman and Hausman, Legacy, ch.1. 

15 “Tt must be noted that possible existence is contained in the concept ofev — erything 
that we clearly and distinctly understand". CSM II, 83. 
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no ideas at all. This last way of putting it is, of course, Malebranche’s use of 
the term ‘idea in the strict sense, for which there is more than a little basis 
in Descartes. Of Malebranche, more immediately below. Meanwhile, recall 
Descartes’s definition of ‘idea’ and the account he giv es of it. When I rub 
my eyes and say, “it is day,” I normally show that I have an idea of day, 
am thinking that it is day, and eo ipso that I am thinking. Thus, Descartes 
continues his definition of idea: “hence, whenever I express something in 
words, and understand what I am saying, this v ery fact makes it cer tain 
that there is within me an idea of what is signifi ed by the words in ques- 
tion". (CSM II, 113) Monkeys and parrots do not think, do not represent 
anything, do not express anything, because they have no ideas. The point 
is that according to any of these ways of expr essing it, someone accepting 
the objection of objections would literally not kno w what he was talking 
about. What this would-be skeptic says would be meaningless and would 
merely express epistemically opaque states, like the gsans expressing pain.’ 
‘The skeptic would not even be a liar. 

A second target that Descartes might have had in mind in esponding to 
the objection of objections is the Aristotelian-scholastics. Fre, however, it 
is not the source of the objection that is pursued. That is, no Aristotelian- 
scholastic raised the objection, or held any view that raised it. Instead, the 
Aristotelian-scholastics can be taken as already in the situation to which 
the objection leads. That is, it is they themselv es who behave as monkeys 
and parrots, and this for the simple r eason that like these machines they 
have no ideas. 

For all that he is supposed to hav had the Aristotelian-scholastics in mind 
in the Meditations, however, Descartes nowhere mentions them ther e and 
hardly does so anywhere else. But when he does, he makes the relevant con- 
nection. Writing to Mersenne, for example, he says that fny principal reason 
for me rejecting these real qualities [of the Aristotelian-scholastics] is that I 
do not see that the human mind has any notion, or par ticular idea, to con- 
ceive them by; so that when we talk about them and asset something, we do 
not conceive and do not understand ourselv es". They do not understand 


16 J.-M. Beyssade arrives at a similar position with espect to material falsity distinguish- 


ing what does not exist, but could do so, e.g. a fre-legged lion, from what cannot exist, but 
yet consists of elements that individually might do so, e.g. a round square, from the “deep- 
est level of impossibility, when any external existence is meaningless. F or instance, this is 
the case with my internal pleasur es or pains, which cannot exist outside of my feeling 
“Descartes on Material Falsity,” p. 18. B eyssade later re-affirmed these vie ws on material 
falsity. Etudes sur Descartes, p. 155, n.2. 

17 26 April 1643; CSMK, 216. 
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what they (try to) assert, because they do not conceiv e it, and they do not 
conceive it, because there is nothing to conceive. This is why they talk about 
colors, which are like pains, as if they were objects, like shapes. 

In the World, Descartes considers Aristotle’s definition of motion which 
he quotes and then comments upon as follo ws: “ Motus est actus entis in 
potentia, prout in potentia est. For me these wor ds are so obscure that I am 
compelled to leave them in Latin because I cannot interpret them. (And in 
fact the sentence ‘Motion is the actuality of a potential being in so far as it is 
potential’ is no clear er for being translated.) (CSM I, 94 '*) Here is ho w 
Descartes puts the same point in theRu/es: when people give the Aristotelian 
definition of motion, “do they not give the impression of uttering magic 
words which hav ea hidden meaning bey ond the grasp of the human 
mind?”(CSM I, 49) The utterance, or, again, perhaps the mere mention of 
the words is the point, rather than anything that could be meant b y them. 
Descartess view here and in Zhe World is that the concept of motion isimple 
and easier to kno w than the concepts of line or sur face, since geometers 
define a line as the motion of a point and a surface as the motion of a line. 

A clearer and more explicit charge that the Aristotelian-scholastics speak 
without knowing what they ae talking about is to be found in Mebranche. 
Most of his Search After Truth is an inv estigation of the faculties of the 
soul as occasions of error: the senses, the imagination, the inclinations and 
the passions. E ven the understanding itself can occasion err. or. How so? 
A quick way to understand his signatur doctrine of the vision of all things 
in God is to take it as an elaboration of Descartes view, criticized by Huet 
above, that that ordinary language misleads us about the idea of G od. To 
say that God is infinite suggests that we might derive the idea of G od by 
negating the finite; but it is in fact the other way ar ound. Says Descartes, 
“I clearly understand that ther is more reality in an infinite substance than 
in a finite one, and hence that my per ception of the infinite, that is God, 
is in some way prior to my perception of the finite, that is myself". (CSM 
II, 31) The way in which the pereption of God is prior to all other perep- 
tions according to Malebranche is the following: “The clear, intimate, and 
necessary presence of God (i.e., the being without individual r estriction, 
the infinite being, being in general) to the mind of man acts upon it with 
greater force than the pr esence of all fi nite objects. The mind cannot rid 
itself of this general idea of being, because it [that is, that mind] cannot 
subsist outside God"? 


18 Citation of Aristotle, Physics, 202a10. 
? M alebranche, Search, p. 241. 
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It is the idea of being in general, ever-present to the understanding, that 
occasions the Aristotelian-scholastic errors. “The ineradicable presence of 
this idea is one of the main causes of all the mind’s disordered abstractions, 
and consequently, [it is one of the main causes] of all that abstract and 
chimerical philosophy that explains natural effects with the general terms 
act, potency, causes, eff ect, substantial forms, faculties, occult qualities, 
and so on ".? As M alebranche sees it, the Aristotelian-scholastic notices 
that fire, for example, has a number of diff erent effects (heating, drying, 
purifying, etc.); he reasons that it must have as many different real qualities 
in it different from its matter. Thus are born such notions as attractiv es, 
concoctives, retentives, expulsives and all the other real qualities ridiculed 
by Moliére. When their proponents attempt to defi ne them, they think 
they are talking about something specific and that they ar giving real defi- 
nitions. In fact, they are giving only logical definitions,”’ and have in mind 
nothing more than what they must have in mind in order to think at all, 
viz., being in general. We shall return to this doctrine below. Meanwhile, 
notice that M alebranches charge is that the Aristotelian-scholastics ar e 
merely misled, inattentiv e or ignorant of what they ar e talking about. 
Descartes charge is ev en worse. According to him, there is nothing that 
they are talking about. They willfully misuse language in the way that the 
skeptic does. Unlike the skeptics, theirs is a not even a lie in the breast. 

What would have been for Descartes the most threatening form of the 
objection of objections came, however, not from the skeptics, or from the 
Aristotelian-scholastics, but from the empiricist Gassendi. This is, anteced- 
ently, the most plausible line to take, for, after all, the objection of objec- 
tions came from the compilers of Gassendi’s rebuttals of Descartes’s Replies 
to him, the /nstantiae. 

It is strictly speaking tne, as Descartes reports, that nowhere in Gassendi’s 
Instantiae is there to be found verbatim the objection related by Clerselier’s 
friends, viz. that Descartes’s mathematical extension is nothing but his 
thought, an abstraction formed fom physical bodies, without (extra-mental) 
subsistence. There is, ho wever, an argument in G assendi's. Objections 
themselves, and therefore in the Disquisitio metaphysica, which contained 
them along with the Jnstantiae, to which D escartes replied with an argu- 
ment that addresses that objection. In his Objections, Gassendi argues an 


20 M alebranche, Search, 242. 
?! "The attempt to defi ne what is alr eady better kno wn than any defi nition could be, 
as in the case of the Aristotelian-scholastic defi nition of motion, is what D escartes calls a 


logical definition. Principles I, 10; CSM I, 195-96. 
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empiricist account of abstraction against Descartess view, expressed in 
Meditations V, that he has the idea of a triangle which is such that it has a 
determinate nature, uninvented by him, and independent of his thought. 
According to G assendi, the understanding obser ves Plato, Socrates, and 
other men, and forms the concept of the univ ersal nature ‘man, which it 
then applies to them and other men. “The same thing applies to [I9scartes's] 
triangle and its nature. The triangle is a kind of r ule [veluti regula] which 
you use to fi nd out whether something deser ves to be called a triangle " 
Gassendi does not draw the conclusion of Clerselieis friends as reported by 
Descartes, that all of Descartess mathematics is fictitious, as is his physics, 
which ought to deal with the solid. But Gassendi at least intimates at much. 
He concludes the section with the observation that "something also needs 
to be said her e about the false natur e of a triangle which is supposed to 
consist of lines which lack breadth, to contain an area which has no depth, 
and to terminate in three points which have no dimensions at all; but this 
would have taken me too far afield”.(CSM II, 223-24) 

For Descartes, what Gassendi says about the “false nature of a triangle" 
is not a digression at all, but the main point, and he devlops it in his Reply. 
He cites a statement of Gassendi’s concerning Meditations VI: “the subject 
of pure mathematics. . .cannot exist in reality". According to Descartes, the 
reason that Gassendi takes mathematical natur es to be false in this way is 
his mistaken atomist, i.e. materialist, conception of eality. Contrary to that 
conception, physical things do in fact conform to mathematical natur es. 
Says Descartes, “Not that ther e are in the world substances which hav e 
length but no breadth, or breadth but no depth; it is rather that the geo- 
metrical figures are considered not as substances but as boundaries within 
which substance is contained [ sed utter mini sub quibus substantia 

continetu]" (CSM IL 262) I n the Znstantiae, Gassendi replied that these 
boundaries are particular realities, the substances they contain, terminated 
as such, and hence they ae something physical. They therefore have length, 
breadth, and depth, and ar. e different from mathematical objects. They 
become mathematical objects only through the understanding’s considera- 
tion.? So, the ungeneralized version of the objection is in fact to be found 
in Gassendi, even if not v erbatim. Indeed, it is not simply that D escartes 
failed to sho w that mathematical extension is nothing mor e than his 
thought—he failed to do so, according to Gassendi, because that is in fact 
all mathematical extension is. 


» G assendi, Disquisitio, p. 484. 
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Below is a discussion of the text in Meditations V that generated this 
exchange. M eanwhile, it might be asked ho w Descartes gets fr om the 
objection above to the generalized form of it expressed by the objection of 
objections? For this we again look for ward to Malebranche’s Search After 
Truth, which explicitly sets out a principle that seems to be precisely what 
is challenged by the generalized form of the objection of objections. The 
context in which M alebranche introduces the principle is impor tant and 
must be developed at some length. 

In Book four of the Search, Malebranche considers the obstacle to the 
speculative sciences posed by pleasure and sensible qualities generally: As an 
example, he off ers our gr eater readiness to accept the principle that the 
whole is greater than its part, which seems confirmed by the senses, than the 
metaphysical principle on which it actually ests, viz., the Cartesian principle 
of clarity and distinctness. ? People fail to see that, because of the priority 
of this principle, the fact that God exists is no less certain than the principle 
that the whole is greater than its part. “Here is the first principle: one should 
attribute to a thing what one clearly conceiv es to be included in the idea 
that represents it; we clearly conceive that there is more magnitude in our 
idea of a whole than in our idea of its part;. ..and that necessary existence is 
included in the idea we have of God, i.e. in the idea ve have of the infinitely 
perfect being; therefore, the whole is greater than it is parts. . .therefore, God 
or the infinitely perfect being necessarily exists”. Malebranche goes on to 
offer an elucidation of this pr oof, D escartes’s ontological argument of 
Meditations V, in terms of his own doctrine of the vision of all things in 
God. When we commonsensically see a finite thing, what we strictly see is 
its essence, an idea of that thing in the mind of G od that r epresents it. 
(Hence, commonsensically, we can see it without its existing.) God cannot 
be seen in this way because no such fi nite idea could represent an infinite 
being; hence "one cannot see God without His existing; one cannot see the 
essence of an infi nitely perfect being without seeing its existence...if one 
thinks of it, it must exist" .?? 

In the fifth edition of The Search (1700), Malebranche provided an 
elucidation of even greater importance. In a long addition to the text, the 
Cartesian principle of clarity is construed as dependent on a principle that 


?5 M alebranche, Search, p. 316. 

% M alebranche, Search, p. 317. 

? M alebranche, Search, p. 318. How Malebranche preserves the Beatific Vision for the 
next life depends on his distinction between the vision in God and the vision of God. See 


Gouhier, La Philosophie de Malebranche. 
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is still more basic. “It is certain that nothingness or the false is not percep- 
tible or intelligible. To see nothing is not to see; to think of nothing is not 
to think ... nothingness is not per ceptible. Properly speaking, this is the 
first principle of all our knowledge.... For the principle generally accepted 
by the Cartesians, that whatever is clearly conceived to be contained in the 
idea representing a thing can be asser ted of that thing, depends on it ”.”° 
This principle of intentionality, as we might call it, thus comes to super- 
sede the principle of clarity as the frst principle of all our knowledge. How 
so? The likely answer is that he read Descartes more closely. 

When Malebranche initially appeals to the principle of clarity in this 
context, calling it the first principle, he adds a footnote, saying that ‘this rea- 
soning [based on it] is drawn from Descartess Meditations’. But he does not 
say where in the Meditations he found it. When Descartes first appeals to the 
notion of clarity in Meditations III, he does so with the generic principle that 
“whatever I perceive very clearly and distinctly is true,” deriving it from the 
cogito.(CSM II, 24) The version of the principle cited ly Malebranche, and 
picked up by the Port-Royal Logicas its basis for the certainty of knowledge," 
is to be found in Meditations V. For here too it is constr ued as a deriv ed 
principle: “If the mere fact that I can produce from my thought the idea of 
something entails that everything which I clearly and distinctly perceive to 
belong to that thing really does belong to that thing, is not this a possible 
basis for another argument to pr ove the existence of G od?”(CSM II, 45) 
Descartes's answer is yes, of course, and he proceeds to give his ontological 
argument, which is what M alebranche is elucidating when he appeals to 
the principle of intentionality. That Malebranche was citing this text in his 
elucidating passages, rather than Meditations III, or any other, is thus con- 
firmed. Moreover, the principle is derived from a pr emise that suggests 
Malebranche’s principle of intentionality. Descartes says that he can pr o- 
duce from his thought the idea of something; M alebranche says that to 
think at all is to think of something When Descartes says that the fact that 
he can think in this way entails the principle of clarity , he explains ho w 
Malebranche might have gotten his principle of intentionality. How so? 

Recall that, earlier in Mediations V, Descartes had claimed that he has 
certain ideas of things whose natue is uninvented by him andindependent 
of this thought. He also produces a little-noticed argument that prolepti- 
cally answers Gassendi's empiricist account of this claim in an ev en more 


6 M alebranche, Search, p. 320. 
? Arnauld, The Art, part 4, chapter 6. 
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revealing way than he did in his Replies. Not incidentally, the argument 
also makes the connection we are seeking between the principle of clarity 
and the principle of intentionality. Here is what he says: 


It would be beside the point for me to say thatsince I have from time to time 
seen bodies of triangular shape, the idea of the triangle may hae come to me 
from external things by means of the sense organs. For I can think up count- 
less other shapes of which ther e can be no suspicion of my ev er having 
encountered them thr ough the senses, and y et I can demonstrate v arious 
properties of these shapes, just as I can with the triangle. All these properties 
are certainly true, since I am clearly awar e of them, and ther efore they are 
something, and not merely nothing; for it is obvious that whatever is true is 
something; and I have already amply demonstrated that everything of which 
I am clearly aware is true. (CSM II, 45) 


Here is the argument: if I am clearly awae of x, as I am in the case of some 
figures that I have never perceived by the senses, then x is true; if x is true, 
then x is something; ther efore, if I am clearly awar e of x, x is something. 
Or, if I am clearly aware of x, then x is not nothing, which is the contrap- 
ositive of Malebranches principle of intentionality, restricted to awareness 
that is clear . Descartes restricts the principle to awar eness that is clear , 
but the restriction is not necessar y: only clear awar eness (i.e. successful, 
genuine awareness) is of something. S o what w e have is the follo wing. 
Malebranche: to see nothing is not to see, or if [the] x [that I see] is noth- 
ing, then I do not see [x, or anything else]. Descartes: if I see x, then the x 
that I see is not nothing. 

Truth is the middle term in D escartess argument. What sense is given 
to it? How is the x which is not nothing also true? In Cartesian terms, the 
argument seems to rely on the notion of material truth. In Meditations III, 
Descartes distinguished falsity “in the strict sense, or formal falsity[which] 
can occur only in judgments"? from material falsity, “which occurs in 
ideas, when they represent non-things as things". Now, according to Mar- 
garet Wilson, “several texts str ongly suggest that when D — escartes asks 
whether an idea represents something real, or rem, he is asking whether or 
not it in some way gives him cognizance of a possible existent. With a clear 
and distinct perception there can be no question: ‘I n the concept or idea 
of everything that is clearly and distinctly conceiv ed, possible existence is 


?* Presumably insofar as the compound r esulting from a judgment fails to r epresent a 
compound fact of the matter. The issue of material falsity is not easy; it is, as Beyssade put 
it, "a headache". “Descartes on Material Falsity,” pp. 8, 9-10. But see Nelson, “The Falsity 
in Sensory Ideas,” for the account. 
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contained.... (CSM II, 83) F rom obscure and confused ideas, ho wever, 
we ‘cannot tell’ whether or not they represent a possible object’.” The idea 
of cold that Descartes considers in Meditations III is just such an obscur e 
and confused idea; we cannot tell whether it represents a real quality or is 
merely the absence of heat. From this Descartes concludes, “since there can 
be no ideas which ar e not as it w ere of things, if it is tr. ue that cold is 
nothing but the absence of heat, the idea which r — epresents it to me as 
something real and positive deserves to be called false; and the same goes 
for other ideas of this kind”.(CSM II, 30) (Incidentally, we have here the 
reason why D escartes frames the tr uth rule of Meditations III the way 
he does as a positiv e rule about the acceptance of tr uth rather than as a 
negative rule of r ejecting what is false: w e can nev er be absolutely and 
definitively certain that an obscure and confused idea is a materially false 
idea, i.e. that it does not represent a real possibility.) 

The materially false idea is false, then, in the sense that a false friend is 
false, and the idea, like the friend who is not truly a friend, is not an idea 
at all. And, in so far as it is not a tr ue idea, it does not r epresent some- 
thing that could exist. A materially true idea, conversely, is the genuine 
article; it really does succeed in representing something that could exist. 
The conclusion of Descartess argument, then, is not that ther exits some 
individual in the world external to his mind. H e explicitly denies this 
when introducing the example of the triangle: “I fnd within me countless 
ideas of things which even though they may not exist anywher e outside 
me still cannot be called nothing”. Rather, what he finds is the “true and 
immutable nature” of such possible existents, which natur e Gassendi, as 
has been seen, tried to account for in the nominalist-empiricist terms of 
amplification. 

Two observations might be made about this dialectic. Erst, the principle 
of clarity is ot the principle that what is in the idea is also in the object, 
where idea and object ar really distinct in the way a porrait and itsoriginal 
are distinct, and wher e, therefore, a cleav age or discr epancy might occur 
between idea and object in a way that grounds the objection of objections. 
Rather, as Descartes explains in the First Replies to Caterus, the idea is the 
object itself in so far as it exists in the mind, i.e. in so far as it is perceived. 
Hence there cannot be any cleavage between them. (CSM II, 75) The ques- 
tion whether we know something is whether we have an idea of it. That is, 
whether we perceive it. As for Plato, to know (savoir) is to be familiar with 


2 Wilson, Descartes, p. 108. 
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(connaitre). And, as for Plato, what we are familiar with in this sense is an 
essence or nature, not some individual exemplifying it. There is a cleavage 
involved, but it is a cleav age between the existence and the natur e of the 
individual thing. This is why Malebranche distinguished, as he did above, 
between the idea of God and the ideas of all other, finite things. God as an 
infinite being can be per ceived only in H imself. Nothing represents this 
being to us, and therefore to perceive Him is to perceive Him as existing. 
Finite beings, by contrast, are represented to us b y their ideas, which for 
Malebranche are essences in the mind of God. To perceive these ideas is to 
perceive something that may or may not have been instantiated in the 
world as a result of divine creation. Veridical perception is thus a matter of 
correspondence. To establish the correspondence and overcome the cleav- 
age between the essence and the existence of individual things and thus the 
existence of a cr eated, material world, M alebranche notoriously appealed 
to religious faith. Only if there is a created, material world, he argued, can 
it be true that the walls at Jericho fell when Joshua blew his trumpet. 

In Meditations V1, instead, Descartes appealed to coherence to distin- 
guish between veridical and non-veridical perceptions. Neither a veridical 
nor a non-veridical perception is of individuals in a mind-independent 
world, for there are no such individuals. The lack of correspondence 
between perception and mind-independent individual is obv ious in the 
case of non-v eridical per ception. M acbeth is hallucinating when he 
reports seeing a dagger; ex hypothesi there is no dagger to be seen. B ut 
even when he earlier reports hearing Lady Macbeth’s bell, there is nothing 
mind-independent involved other than the essence of all material things, 
viz. (geometrical) extension. The bell as anindividual material thing exists 
only in the mind.? Moreover, the non-veridical perception of the dagger 
involves the same essence, namely extension. F or, as De scartes insists, 
even in a dr eam it can be kno wn that a squar e has no mor e than four 
sides.(CSM II, 14) The dagger and the bell both satisfy the axioms of 
geometry, but the bell coheres with the rest of our perceptions while the 
dagger does not. 

Second, as long as w e know what w e are talking about, the sentence 
operator ' I clearly and distinctly per ceive that ..." can be dispensed with. 
It adds nothing more to what follows than the sentence operator ‘It is true 
that...’ does to what what follo ws it. Even if it is false that I clearly and 
distinctly perceive what I claim to, what matters to you is what follows the 


3 Lennon, Battle, pp. 191-201. 
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operator, whose tr uth must be established for y ou independently of any 
claim of ho w I per ceive it. This is why D escartes responds as he does to 
Gassendi, who wanted, not the r ule only to assert what is clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived, but a method of determining what is clearly and distinctly 
perceived. D escartes says that he alr eady supplied the method when he 
"eliminated all preconceived opinions and afterwards listed all [his] princi- 
pal ideas, distinguishing those which were clear from those which were 
obscure or confused ".(CSM II, 250) That is, once again, the method of 
distinguishing clear and distinct ideas just is the method of arriving at those 
that one must endorse as true. 

To invest the operator with some magical po wer of guaranteeing the 
truth of what follows is the mistake of the compilers who, just befor e the 
objection of objections, also insisted against Descartes that "[his] thought 
is not the standard which determines the truth of things". After insistently 
replying that he nowhere tried to set himself up as an authority, Descartes 
points out that the only acceptable sense of the compilers ° description is 
that everyone's thought is individually the standard of truth for that indi- 
vidual, i.e. that everyone is his own authority. The alternative to this is the 
"absurd and gr otesque mistake” wher eby someone would “ make judg- 
ments that do not correspond to his perception of things". (CSM II, 272) 
The expendability of the operator is why , for example, at the end of the 
second Replies Descartes is able to expr ess the ontological argument with 
no mention of ideas, thought or per. ception.(CSM II, 117) I t just goes 
without saying that he is telling it as he sees it. Here we have still another 
sense in which people diff er from parrots. We can (and, accor ding to 
Descartes, always should) judge the tr uth for ourselves; a parrot can only 
parrot what we do. 

To conclude this section, it is appropriate to return to Gassendi, who, as 
it happens, criticiz ed, not only D escartes's claim that ther e are true and 
immutable natures, but also his statement of the entailment betw een the 
fact that he can pr oduce the idea of something and the conclusion that 
everything that he clearly and distinctly per ceives to belong to that thing 
really does belong to it. That Gassendi should have done so is not surpris- 
ing, of course, since par t of what D escartes claimed to be entailed just is 
that what he perceives in such a case is a true and immutable nature. 

In the Jnstantiae, Gassendi takes the entailment as applied to the idea of 
God in the ontological argument to rest upon a fallacy of equivocation.?! 


3! G assendi, Disquisitio, pp. 500—04. 
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The thing and its tr ue and immutable natur e is taken b y you, [Descartes,] 
not as you would know it outside y our understanding or conception, or in 
itself, but only in so far as you have it within the understanding, or in idea, 
by the faculty of thought...And if fom what you observe in the idea extracted 
from your thought and contained within y our understanding. ..you would 
move to what the thing is or ought to be in itself. , or in reality [in ipsamet 
rerum natura], the fallacy is clear.” 


According to Gassendi, Descartes concludes something about God as He 
is in H imself, outside the mind, (namely , that H e exists) on the basis of 
how God is conceived, as idea, inside the mind (namely , that He exists). 
Gassendi thinks that the argument is of the form: 


1. horse is an attribute of many things. 
2. Bucephalus is a horse. Therefore, 
3. Bucephalus is an attribute of many things. 


This is Gassendi's actual example; he thinks that the ontological argument 
equivocates in the way that this one does. 

Exactly what is the equiv ocation according to Gassendi, and how is it 
expressed? The conclusion and the second premise are clear: 


2. Necessary existence is conceiv ed as belonging to G od. Therefore, 
3. Necessary existence belongs to God. 

But what is the first premise? It must be: 
1. whatever is conceived as belonging to x, belongs to x. 


If the consequent of this pemise means ‘really belongs to x, i.e. outside the 
mind, there is no equivocation and the argument is valid. But, according 
to Gassendi, in asserting this premise, Descartes would beg what is at issue. 
On the other hand, if it means ‘is conceived to belong to x, i.e. in the mind 
only, then there is an equivocation and the argument is invalid. In the first 
premise, belonging to x means ‘belonging to x as x is conceiv ed, where x 
is thus a conceptual entity only; but in the second premise and the conclu- 
sion, belonging to God means ‘belonging to God as He is in Himself, apart 
from any conception of Him.’ So, according to Gassendi, Descartes either 
begs the question or equivocates. 

On the second horn of the dilemma, ho wever, D escartes would be 
asserting a tautology: whatever is conceived as belonging to x belongs to it 
as conceived. (This would be why Gassendi takes him to be equivocating: 
drawing on a tr ue but empty pr emise for a non-empty but unsuppor ted 


32 G assendi, Disquisitio, pp. 501-3. 
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conclusion.) But if this is not what D escartes is doing, then what of the 
first horn of the dilemma? I f Descartes does not equiv ocate, does he beg 
what is at issue? 

In fact, it is Gassendi who begs the question: we cannot think about 
God (or about any extra-mental thing). The idea of God fails to represent 
God: it is materially false; it represents a non-thing as if it were a thing; it 
does not represent a possible existent; it is non-intentional, lacking objec- 
tive reality; it is, as Malebranche would put it, not an idea at all. 

‘The upshot, from Descartes's perspective, is that Gassendi is just incoher- 
ent, not unlike the way I2scartes claimed that everyone would beaccording 
to the objection of objections: Gassendi wants us to think, or speak, about 
God without thinking about Him; he wants us to have a God-thought, or 
to say something about God, without thinking about God.” But to do so is 
not to think at all; it is to act like a parrot or a monkey. 


21. The Rejection of Intentionality 


Huet takes over Gassendi's syllogistic formulation of I2scartess ontological 
argument, giving it a slightly different formulation: 


Gassendi: what I clearly and distinctly per ceive as per taining to the tr ue 
and immutable nature of something, or to its form or essence, can be tr uly 
affirmed of it. 

Huet: whatever I clearly and distinctly perceive to belong to a thing whose 
idea I have in mind actually belongs to that thing. 


Gassendi: But after we have closely enough examined what Cod is, we clearly 
and distinctly perceive that it belongs to His nature to exist. 

Huet: Descartes clearly and distinctly perceives that existence belongs to an 
infinite and supremely perfect being. 

[Gassendi and] Huet: Therefore, [we can truly affirm that] God exists.*4 


Gassendi has D escartes arguing from the essence or natur e of a thing to 

what must be tue of it. Huet has him arguing directly to what he perceives 
to be true of it. This difference in formulation comes to naught, however. 
As Descartes had informed Cassendi earlier, "an idea represents the essence 


33 Perhaps this is why the generally pugnacious D escartes chose to say of the objection 
of objections only that it is “ very similar” to what is found in G assendi; for he would in 
effect be accusing him of atheism — just as earlier he had come close to accusing G assendi 
of idolatry. (CSM II, 255-56.) 

34 G assendi, Disquisitio metaphysica, pp. 500-01; ACP, p. 165 ff. 
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of a thing”. (CSM II, 256) Huet builds in another consideration, viz. that 
the clarity and distinctness of the perception is a criterion of its truth that 
fails, which here, even if he gives a new example of its putative failure,’ is 
only a repetition of his early criticisms. Nonetheless, he surprisingly grants 
Descartes this fi rst premise. In doing so, he either does not understand 
Descartes, or he just gives up the game. 

Huet attacks the second premise of the argument by distinguishing two 
kinds of thing with two kinds of existence: fictitious things, which depend 
on the mind, do not exist outside it, and have only mental existence; and 
real things, which are part of the order of nature, and have real existence 
outside the mind. Descartes’s argument, according to Huet, concerns only 
the first kind, and his conclusion theefore should be limited to thefollow- 
ing: the infi nite and supr emely per fect being necessarily exists mentally , 
but not really. Presumably, what H uet means by the last clause is that it 
does not necessarily follo w that God really exists, not that it follo ws that 
He does not really exist. The scope of Huet’s modal terms is a not as great 
a problem, however, as the following. For Descartes, to have mental exist- 
ence is to be thought of To have mental existence necessarily, then, is to be 
necessarily thought of, which at a minimum is to be always thought of 
But Descartes is not claiming that he, or some one else is always thinking 
about God, at least not with this argument. Worse, Huet’s own position 
seems unintelligible, or at least inexpressible. 

Huet thinks that Descartes is entitled to the conclusion that God exists, 
not in the world, but only as far as his thought is concerned. But this does 
not reduce even to the truism that Descartes believes what he believes; for, 
according to D escartes, what he believes is that G od exists in the world. 
One wonders, in fact, how Huet would ever allow a claim about, or a efer- 
ence to, or an intention dircted at extramental existence. He seems to have 
adopted in advance of the fact Berkeley’s Master Argument, the challenge 
on which Berkeley was prepared to stake his entie system, that extramental 
existence is not even conceivable, which is why for him ealism cannot even 
be expressed. For Berkeley, to suppose, for example, that a tre exists uncon- 
ceived requires that one conceive of the tree and therefore contrary to the 
supposition it does not exist unconceiv ed. This seems a clear counter 
instance of the Maia Neto thesis that Huet leans back to Gassendi’s mate- 
rialism, while it is Foucher who leans forward to Berkeley's idealism. But in 


35 We have a clear and distinct perception, says Huet, that two lines approaching each 
other in a plane must cross somewhere; but Apollonius of Perga demonstrated that a 
hyperbola and its asymptote cross nowhere. ACP, p. 166. 
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this instance, Gassendi too leans for ward to Berkeley's idealism, not with 
his materialist atomism, but with what Huet takes to be a consequence of 
his empiricism. 

Descartes and his follo wers, on the other hand, str ongly tend to claim 
that thedenial of ealism is unintelligible and cannot be expsssed. Consider 
the very str ong position taken b y Regis, replying specifically to H uet's 
claim that the sole conclusion to which Descartes is entitled is that the 
supremely perfect being has necessary existence only in the understanding. 
His view is that nothing exists only in the understanding. Eerything in the 
understanding “exists or has existed, in pat or in whole, outside the under- 
standing, and the perfect being is, in addition, unique in that if it existed 
outside the understanding, it does so still, and that if it did so in par t, it 
must do so no w, wholly and absolutely ".5 Details of R egiss mereology 
aside, the linchpin of his position is the requirement that thoughts, as 
opposed to sensations, hav e an object. They require a cause bey ond the 
sort of efficient cause that sensations have. My of-a-tree thought is possible 
only if there is a tree that it is about, and that tree is not just in the mind. 
In this sense of thinking, as Malebranche put it in the principle of inten- 
tionality, to think about nothing is not to think at all, to think at all is to 
think about something. Not by accident had the principle also been most 
basic of all for Regiss teacher Desgabets, who thought it obviated the need 
even for the cogito. 


Simple per ception is always tr ue and in conformity with its object...the 
things of which w e think and speak r eally exist outside the understanding 
and are in themselves as we know them so long as we remain within simple 
perception....'This simple truth alone which is taught at the outset of logic, 
that the mind ’s first operation always conforms to its object, i.e. that one 
cannot think of nothing, absolutely upsets Pyrrhonism and completely puts 
an end to the business of the skeptics and Academics, and firmly establishes 
the foundations of the sciences.*” 


There seems little doubt that in his reply to the objection of objections, 
Descartes was more than adumbrating the position of these later Carsians 
on intentionality, especially giv en the systematic connections, suggested 
above, among his notions of material tr uth, representation, clear and dis- 
tinct perception of tr uth, objective reality and ideas in a narr ow sense. 
Intentionality is r equired, to put it simply , in or der to be talking about 


36 Journal des scavants, 21 May 1691, p. 214. 
Y Critique de la critique, pp. 56-58. This is a would-be defense of Malebranche against 
the criticisms of Foucher. 
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something. Otherwise, we are just batting the wind, a flatus vocis in the 
language of mediaeval nominalists. Without it, not only do we lack intel- 
ligibility, but insofar as the expession of any view (as opposed to an expes- 
sion of pain) requires intentionality, its denial is unintelligible. This is why 
Huet’s concession of the fi rst premise concedes the game. F or Descartes 
claims there that what he clearly and distinctly perceives as belonging to a 
thing really belongs to it. 

On what basis does D escartes make his claim that is he talking about 
things? Our ideas of them. Now, Foucher famously claimed that Descartes 
failed to make clear what he meant b y the term ‘idea’ and that everything 
defective in his philosophy flowed from this failure. Certainly, the debate 
that Foucher himself had with M alebranche turned in large par t on the 
notion of an idea, as did the debate that Malebranche then had with 
Arnauld. There are, of course, texts in which Descartes fairly directly 
addresses the notion of an idea, most notably theyfopsis of theMeditations, 
Mediatations III, and Replies I, and these texts have drawn much attention 
in the literature. There is also a text in which Descartes explicitly defines the 
term, but it has drawn very little attention. Like the objection of objections, 
it would seem, the defi nition is in special need of a r eading grid to make 
sense of it. As it happens, the objections of objections itself is that grid. 

The definition occurs in Replies IL, following the definition of ‘thought’ 
(see chapter thr ee, section ten, abo ve), at the outset of the geometrical 
demonstration of the conclusions of the Meditations. “Idea. I understand 
this term to mean the form of any given thought, the perception of which 
makes me aware of the thought. Hence, whenever I express something in 
words, and understand what I am saying, this v ery fact makes it cer tain 
that there is within me an idea of what is signifi ed by the words in ques- 
tion". (CSM IL 113) The hard part of the defi nition is the expr ession 
“form of thought”. What is a form of thought for Descartes? That is, what 
is a form of thought in this case? for Descartes recognizes various forms of 
thought. Volitions, emotions and judgments hav e forms of thought in 
addition to the form under discussion her e, which yields an idea in the 
strict sense, namely thoughts which are "as it were the images of things". 
(tanquam rerum imagines. CSM II, 25) 

As a fi rst approximation of an answ er we might say that a form of 
thought is whatever it is that grounds the difference between two thoughts 
when that difference is not a bare, numerical difference. For Descartes, dif- 
ference between thoughts can be of two kinds: bare, numerical differences 
and something more than that. Thus, he distinguishes between ideas taken 
materially (formal reality) and ideas taken objectively (objective reality). 
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The fi rst sor t of diff erence is betw een y our thought of the sun and 
my thought of the sun, or betw een my thought of the sun today and my 
thought of the sun y esterday. In this sense, my thought of the sun could 
have been of the moon and still have been the same thought. 

‘The second sort of difference is a difference between my thought of the 
sun and my thought of the moon. These thoughts aie numerically different, 
of course, but they ar e different for the additional r eason that they hav e 
different forms in the sense under discussion. The form is the thing thought 
about in so far as it is thought about, or in so far as it is an object of 
thought, or in so far as it is inthe mind. The sun and the moon themselves 
distinguish thoughts in this sense. I n this sense, my thought no w of the 
sun could not hav e been of the moon and hav e been the same thought. 
Now, what gr ounds this latter diff erence is the har d question of what a 
thoughts form is. 

It might seem, as it once did to some of us, that in roughly Aristotelian 
fashion an idea gives a thought its intentional feature. A thought is about 
the sun rather than the moon in so far as it has some feature shared with 
the sun, and that featur e of the thought is expr essed as an idea. B ut 
Descartes gives no indication of any such viev here. It certainly is not what 
he says. Instead, he says that the immediate perception of the form makes 
him aware of [ conscius] of the thought. I t would seem, that is, that he 
directly perceives the idea (of the sun) in order to order indirectly to know 
the object that he is thinking about (the sun in the sky). hers, then, have 
read Descartes as a tertium quid representationalist: an idea is an object in 
the mind really different from what it represents by taking its place there.** 
These readings are close to Hiet's position above, yet still allow for aversion 
of intentionality within the mind (a version that invites Rylean problems). 
In any case, they rather quickly encounter textual problems.” 

Quite apart from the insuffi ciency, or even the counter-indication, of 
the texts, Descartes in the previous definition addresses the term ‘thought 
as follows: “I use this term to include everything that is within us in such 
a way that we are immediately aware of it. Thus all the operations of the 
will, the intellect and the sense are thoughts". (CSM II, 113) It is the 
nature of the mind to be awar e of all that is in it, not just in the case of 
mere thought about an object, but in any kind of generic thinking about it. 


35 Thus Kenny, pp. 110-11, and Laporte, pp. 77-78, for instance. 

? On Kenny, see Lennon, “The Inherence Pattern". To support his view, Laporte cites 
the letter to G ibieuf, 19 January 1642: “I can hav e no knowledge of what is outside me 
except through the intermediary of ideas that I have had in me". CSMK 201. 
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What the idea does, and seems peforce to do in all thoughts (perhaps een 
in all instance of consciousness “°), is to enable me to kno w what Iam 
thinking about, as well as how I am thinking about it: willing it, fearing it, 
as well as just thinking about it. All such operations inv olve an idea, oth- 
erwise there would just be an unconscious reading of data, as in the case of 
a Turing machine. The thought might have an object, we just would not 
know what the object is. 

The idea may not account for the aboutness itself of thought (see 
Arnauld, who claims that ther e is no answ er to the question of why a 
thought is about something other than itself. It is simply the nature of all 
thought to be about something). O n the other hand, maybe it does, if 
Malebranche is right about sensations. F or him sensations ar e a kind of 
intermediate between ideas and parrot behavior: a conscious state without 
intentionality, which depends on ideas in God. 

In any case, the idea does enable me to know what the thought is about. 
When I think about the szz, I know that I am thinking about the sun. This 
is the second sense of transparency, the reflexive feature that Arnauld thinks 
every awar eness has. I t is not some additional component, a second act 
which would generate a regress of acts knowing acts, but part of what it is to 
be or have an awareness: one cannot be aware of the sun without kno wing 
that one is aware of the sun rather than the moon. And, needless to say, 
thought és about something. 


4 As Arnauld thought, taking all consciousness to be intentional, against Malebranche, 
who held that, most notably, sensations are not intentional. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


VIRTUES 


Does the fact that in response to criticism Descartes never changed a word 
of what he wrote show that after all he might have been guilty ofthe pride, 
arrogance, and v anity that H uet charged him and his followers with? 
Maybe not. 


22. Descartess Voice 


Who is the “I” of the Meditations?' There is a near-universal convention in 
the recent literature of replacing the “I” with “the Meditator,” or at least of 
referring to the person indexed by the “I” as “the Meditator". Although it 
exists as a term in Latin, it is not one that D escartes ever uses. Moreover, 
in the Replies to Objections, Descartes refers to himselfin the Meditations, 
to what /e said, and exactly how /e said it, using both direct and indirect 
discourse. There is no meta-commentary anywhere in his work about any 
literary device in the Meditations. So, who is this M editator? Several pos- 
sible answers seem to emerge fom this literature: the Meditator iseveryone, 
no one, an ideal meditator, or someone in need of such meditation. S till 
another possibility, to be discussed belo w, is that, atleast in the i rst 
Meditation, the Meditator is not a single person, or even a single kind of 
person, but two kinds of people in dialogue—an Aristotelian and his skep- 
tical opponent. The thesis to be argued here is that the "I" is, throughout 
the Meditations, Descartes himself, and, moreover, that it essential to the 
understanding of what D escartes is about that it be him. O ne technical, 
yet important reason, is that unless the reference of the pr onoun is the 
author, the cogito fails. There is a broader kind of reason, however, to be 
developed at length below. 


! Among many others, B roughton thinks that it is not D escartes himself. Nor does it 
represent a scholastic (Carriero) or commonsense (Frankfurt). She takes the referent to be, 
“in some respects,” a rather abstract entity whose “ position is one any thoughtful person 
could occupy". Descartes Method, p. 23. S he takes the T to r eflect best the isolation in 
which the doubt gets conducted-cf. Larmore’s dialogue below—a problematic identity, but 
useful for expressing the order of reasons. Ibid. ch. 1. 
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Parenthetically, this uncertainty of reference does not arise, certainly not 
nearly to the same extent, with r espect to the Discourse, which is also 
written in the first person. Nor does it arise with respect to the work on 
which the famous opening passages of the Discourse is based, namely 
Montaigne's Essays. Why not? There is no question but that M ontaigne 
uses the first-person pronoun here to refer to himself, which is why in fact 
Malebranche was so disgusted with him. But, even if Malebranche accuses 
Montaigne of misleading his readers in certain respects precisely because of 
his perceived egomania, there is no accusation even from Malebranche of 
the massive dissimulation that the reference issue has opened up for some 
in the Descartes literature. 

Although the Discourse was written in the fi rst person, it appear ed 
anonymously The anonymity does not prevent what Descartes says there 
about his intentions fr om enlightening his aims in the Meditations. 
Consider the following: 


My present aim, then, is not to teach the method which eeryone must follow 
in order to direct his reason correctly, but only to reveal how I have tried to 
direct my own. One who presumes to give precepts must think himself more 
skilful than those to whom he gives them; and if he makes the slightest mis- 
take, he may be blamed. But I am presenting this work only as a history or, if 
you prefer, a fable in which, among certain examples worthy of imitation, you 
will perhaps also find many others that it would be right not to follov; and so 
I hope it will be useful for some without being harmful to any — ,and that 
everyone will be grateful to me for my frankness. (CSM I, 112) 


Here is the reason why the CSM alteration of the long-canonical Haldane 
and Ross title from The Discourse on Method to Discourse on the Method is, 
whether serendipitously or not, exactly right. D escartess work is on the 
method, though not the one and only method. (The CSM discussion, 
based on Descartes’s letter to Mersenne of February 1637, relates only to 
the first article, which they, also correctly, and obviously for the right rea- 
son, eliminate.) He tells Mersenne here that he has not entitled his wor k 
Treatise on the M ethod, because he did not intend to teach method, but 
only to speak about it. Whats the difference? The suggestion here is that if 
Descartes were to teach it, there would be one and only one method. But 
if he only speaks about method, the number of possible methods is left 
open. In fact, Descartes does not discourse on method in general, nor on 
the method that everyone should follow, but only the method that Ae has 
followed. This way of putting it makes sense of the statement he makes 
about his not teaching the method and talking about it: for, as can be seen 
from what I say about it, method consists moe in practice than in theory”. 
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His work thus is not a prescription, which it would be if he were giving a 
theory of method. Instead, it is only a histo, as he calls it, or moe strictly, 
an autobiography. In fact, it is not ev en essential that he has follo wed it, 
which is why he calls it a fable—not in the sense that what he says is 
false, but that, as in A esop (or later, La Fontaine), there is a moral to be 
drawn. He is engaged in edification. What he is offering is something for 
imitation, as if he were saying: here is how I found the truth-see if by 
doing the same you dont arrive at it as well.” This is why he appends the 
essays (essais—applications, or attempts, or instances, or ev en, given what 
he says to Mersenne, proofs of the method) in which he sets out the v ery 
truths that he has disco vered. As will be seen belo w, however, one should 
be on guard that using the same might mean doing something different, as 
when, in Wittgenstein's example, I hav e learned to do the same as y ou 
(counting) not when I repeat 6, 7, 8, but count 9, 10, 11. 

Descartes goes out of his way to identify himself as the author of the 
Meditations. For the wor k begins with a dedicator y letter: to those most 
learned and distinguished men, the Dean and Doctors of the sacred Faculty of 
Theology at Paris, from René Descartes. And he continues, in the frst person,: 
“I have a very good reason for offering this book to you, and I am confident 
that you will have an equally good reason for giving it your protection once 
you understand the principle behind my undertaking”. (CSM II, 3) 

Why did Descartes make this appeal? It seems especially ill-advised in 
view of the eventual upshot of his elation with the Church, which was not 
the approval he sought, but, two decades laterthe inclusion theMeditations 
and the rest of his works on the Index. Was it pride, arrogance and vanity 
that drove him, as Huet would see it? Perhaps; certainly to the extent that 
Descartes, naively, thought that his wor k would immediately obtain the 
approbation and full suppor of the Srbonne. But against thisliterary-fame 
interpretation stand other biographical facts; the Rules are abandoned, the 
World is suppressed, the Discourse is published anonymously. His conduct 
in this domain in fact seems to r eflect his motto, taken fr om Ovid: bene 
vixit qui bene latuit? 

Descartess opening gambit with the S orbonne is in fact str onger than 
the translation makes it out to be. He says not just that he has a very good 


? Note, however, that Descartes says of the thre appendices to his Discourse: "I call them 
essais of this method because I claim that they could not hav e been discovered without it, 
and because through them the worth of the method can be seer’. CMSK, 53 modified. On 
the reading here, Descartes is saying that without the method he used, he could not hav e 
found what he did. 


3 “To live well you must live unseen”. Tristia, III, iv, 25. 
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reason for offering his book and expecting support for it, but that a proper 
cause impels him to do what he does (justa causa me impellit). He thereby 
deploys the language of Meditations IV accor ding to which he is pushed 
(impellit) from indifference of the will by clear perception of what is true 
or good. So on his own terms he cannot help but do what he does her and 
expect approval and support for it. The Meditations is offered not as some 
document of unknown origin, but as a wor k that he takes r esponsibility 
for, and his naiv ety, if that is what it was, consisted in his ex cessive 
confidence that those most learned and distinguished men, the D ean and 
Doctors of the sacred Faculty of Theology, would have sufficient freedom 
from prejudice and presumption to achieve the clear and distinct perception 
of the truth that he had. 

On this question of DescartesS voice, a very different reading, with great 
originality, penetration and heuristic value, comes from Charles Larmore 
(courageously included in what is intended to be a rather consevative refer- 
ence work). The difference is especially stark with respect to Meditations I. 
“In referring to an examination of ‘his’ beliefs, Descartes did not mean, of 
course, his own beliefs, since he had boken with this Aristotelian common- 
sense outlook long before writing the Meditations, but rather the beliefs of 
those who still shaed that outlooK".* Despite the fact that Descartes presents 
his work from an explicitly fi rst-person perspective, Larmore accounts for 
the fi rst M editation in terms of a dialogue betw. een a skeptic and an 
Aristotelian in or der to av oid “two frequent misinterpretations". The first 
misinterpretation, according to Larmor e, is that the asser tions that go to 
make up this supposed dialogue r epresent D escartess o wn view s. 
He gives two arguments that they do not r epresent Descartess own views 
(and therefore that even if Descartes says ‘I; he is not expressing, at least not 
always, his own views.) 

The first argument is that Descartes does not believe, as does the skeptic, 
that there is no indubitable way to distinguish waking and dr eaming; yet 
this is what is claimed in Meditations I: “As I think about this [deception 
in dreams] more carefully, I plainly see that there are never any sure signs 
by means of which being awake can be distinguished fr om being asleep". 


^ Charles Larmore, “Scepticism,” p. 1166. 

> The second alleged misinterpretation is the failure to see that the only doubts raised in 
Meditations I are those that defeat the Aristotelian. Thus only the abstractionist account of 
mathematical knowledge comes under attack, not D escartess o wn account in terms of 
innate ideas. This restriction on Descartes’s target seems off the mark, however, for an 
omnipotent deceiver would not be needed to call into doubt an abstractionist account of 
mathematical knowledge. A much weaker argument would have sufficed. 
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His evidence that Descartes himself does not present this view as his own 
and that he in fact rejects it is the last two pages of Meditations V1, baldly 
referred to, without discussion. B. ut why take that text as representing 
Descartess voice, but not the earlier one? 5 the last word always privileged 
as the true, or most representative word? 

Larmores answer would be obvious. For there is an apparent contradic- 
tion between what Descartes says in Meditations I and VI, where he finds 
his former exaggerated doubts laughable, especially the principal reason 
for doubt, “namely my inability to distinguish betw een being awake and 
being asleep. For I now notice that there is a vast difference between the 
two, in that dreams are never linked by memory with all the other actions 
of life as waking experiences ar e”. (CSM II, 61). S o, Descartes says both 
that he *sees plainly ther e are never any signs" of diff erence and that he 
“now notices that ther e is a v ast difference”. Larmore’s resolution of the 
apparent contradiction is to ascribe the fi. rst view to the skeptic, not to 
Descartes, who “now sees” that there is a diffrence after all. (On this point, 
whether the dialogue is between an Aristotelian and a skeptic, or between 
Descartes and himself at different stages of his meditation, is irrelevant to 
Larmore’s argument.) 

Another way to reconcile these texts is along the tack suggested by 
Margaret Wilson.5 Her view is that the initial doubt is not merely between 
waking and dr eaming, but whether ev en waking (sensor y) experience is 
veridical. Now, this might be a doubt that in fact is nev er overcome; that 
is, sensory experience never deals with reality, only with appearance, and 
to the extent we do perceive the real, whether we do so while dreaming or 
awake is irrelevant. Descartes is explicit about this, even in the crescendo 
of doubt in Meditations I: “F or whether I am awake or asleep , two and 
three added together are five...." (CSM I, 14) Thus he never gives up the 
position of Meditations I. The vast difference that he later notices between 
dreaming and waking is the diff erence that Larmor e himself appeals to 
when rejecting Wilson’s view: the coherence a waking perception has with 
the rest of one’s perceptions. As it happens, she would take the vast differ- 
ence to be one of clear and distinct perception of the coherence; but if that 
were the distinction, the contradiction would reappear. For there would be 
sure signs available, at least to those who had the elevant clear and distinct 
perceptions.’ But if in the end all that can be had is the pragmatic distinction 


6 Wilson, Descartes, ch.1 sec. 6. 
7 W ilson, Descartes, p. 29. 
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of coherence, the contradiction would be fully resolved. The difference 
between perceiving that two and three and five and its denial is one of sue 
marks, that between my waking and dr eaming is not. The former can be 

clearly and distinctly perceived, definitively and in itself; the latter though 
a “vast” difference posing few practical difficulties, is open-ended, always 

subject to revision, because dependent on indefinitely many other percep- 
tions. What’s laughable at the end of theMeditations is the doubt, based on 
the lack of sure marks to distinguish waking and dreaming, that there is no 
difference between them, for ther e is the v ast difference, established b y 
coherence, which is sufficient for practical purposes. 

Larmore’s second argument that not all the vies expressed in Meditations 
I are Descartes’s goes as follo ws. The doubt based on the possibility of 
dreaming “takes it for granted that if one does hav a waking perception of 
a close, medium-sized object, then it is veridical (the doubt questions only 
whether one can know that it is a waking per ception). But this is not an 
assumption D escartes himself believ ed to be tr ue—far fr om it, as the 
Dioptrique reveals”. Larmore’s reference here (CSM I, 165—66) is to a text 
that is basically irrelevant to this question. It deals with the role of images 
in perception, the thrust being to show that the resembling species of the 
scholastics is not required for a perception. And there seems to be no way 
to re-motivate the argument, for D escartes does accept the assumption 
because if it were (entirely) false, the biological utility of perception would 
be upset. Truth here would mean, as it does above, coherence, and percep- 
tions that do not cohere are of no use to our survival. Only those of medi- 
um-sized objects at a moderate distance ar e able either to be tested for 
coherence or to affect our well-being. Before germ theory and long-range 
missiles, the two would per force go together. Simply put, if things w ere 
otherwise, induction in such a world would fail, and with it any attempt 
of ours to predict and control our environment. 

Larmore’s reconstruction of Meditations | in terms of a dialogue betveen 
an Aristotelian and a skeptic, neither of whom represents Descartes’s own 
views, seems unconvincing. E ven so, the r econstruction is not outland- 
ish—indeed, it is a sophisticated version of the standard view of Descartes's 
program: skepticism is deployed as a weapon to destroy all other views 
which then destr oys itself, thereby establishing the only defensible vie w. 
Moreover, the failure of any dialogical ex change to appear as such in the 
text does not b y itself tell against the usefulness of Larmor ea approach. 


* Larmore, “Skepticism,” p. 1168. 
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Some works written in dialogical form in fact are monophonic, conveying 
nothing but the author ’s views—Berkeley’s dialogues, for example, wher e 
only his vie ws are on the table (as opposed to the P. latonic dialogues, of 
which it is always possible to ask, “who speaks for Plato?”’). And some 
works in non-dialogical form can be polyphonic—the wor k of the most 
influential reader of Descartes being an example. ° 

Despite any failur e of Larmor es approach to convince, it nonetheless 
raises questions in hermeneutics, and in the philosophy of language 
generally, which, especially given the various dissimulation interpretations 
in the literature, are natural and worth pursuing. Only some few of them 
will be pursued here — those that r elate to D escartes’s voice, method and 
philosophical integrity, and only in sofar as they relate to them rather than 
to an account of Larmore’s views. 

What would it take for Descartes to express his own views? The question 
is particularly pertinent in the case of Descartes, who is trying to lead his 
reader to certain perceptions, to seeing things as he sees them (which as he 
sees it, not incidentally, is the truth—he is not asking just for sympathy). 
But this might be all that anyone ever does in using gaiden-variety declara- 
tive sentences. After all, what slice fr om a person's stream of language is 
it that expresses his actual view? There is no mechanical way of answering 
this question. Beginning with context, the potential determinants ar liter- 
ally infinite. 

Or, what would it take for D escartes to express a change in his vie ws? 
Larmores arguments suggest that the only way in which a written v ersion 
of one’s change in belief could be giv en would be a crude, Joycean stream 
of consciousness-mechanically writing do wn beliefs as they occurr ed to 
one, in the fashion of the automatic writing of the surr ^ ealists. Such a 
requirement would be absud, of course, but it might be like whaccasioned 
his complaint against Jacobus Revius (Jacques de Rive), who according to 
Descartes took him to be a skeptic because he related skeptical arguments. 
Heres what Descartes wrote about it to a sympathetic correspondent: 


a certain professor at the College of Theologians in Leiden, named R evius, 
raised objections against me in four diff erent theses. H e did so in or der to 
distort [ pervertir] the meaning of my Meditations and make people believ e 
that I said some things which are quite absurd and are contrary to the glory 


? See Press’s book by this very title. 
10 Not Malebranche, even whose dialogues are monological, but Bayle, in particular his 
Dictionary. See Lennon, Reading Bayle. 
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of God—for example, that w e must doubt that ther e is a G od. He would 
even have it that I want people to deny absolutely for awhile that ther e is 
a God, and things of that sort.!! 


Now, of course distortions can be deliberate. Thus the Bible can be made 
to say “there is no God;" the failure to quote the previous phrase, “only the 
fool hath said in his hear t,” would indicate deliberate misr epresentation 
absent some other explanation. An ob vious reading is that D escartes (for 
the good philosophical reason, as he sees it, that the meaning of his view is 
unmistakable) takes Revius’s distortion to be deliberate. R evius mentions 
Descartess words and uses them to mean (or to make Descartes appear to 
mean) something obviously different from what Descartes actually meant. 
But there is a more interesting reading that avoids the question of deliber- 
ateness. (After all, Revius would deny any intention to misrepresent.) On 
this reading, D'escartes might complain that R evius simply mistakes the 
occurrence of an argument, or a position, for a permanent endorsement of 
it. (Ihis mistake might also be deliberate, but unlike the frst case, it is not 
obviously so.) To determine the status of what is said, the pr oper context 
has to be taken into account, ho wever difficult that might be to do. (Ihe 
same is true of correcting the deliberate mistake above.) 

Later, in D ecember of the same y ear, Descartes concluded his Notae 
with a text that led him to his nearest statement of intent to refute skepti- 
cism. He is led to it because of the allegation that the apparent skepticism 
of the Meditations is real and really his. I have never denied the existence 
of God, he says; in fact I has refuted all such vievs with stionger arguments 
than those of any one else. To do so, he tr eats them as doubtful at the 
beginning of the Meditations. But: 


I was not the first to discover such doubts: the sceptics have long been harp- 
ing on this theme. What could be more perverse than to ascribe to a writer 
views which he reports simply in order to refute? What could be mor foolish 
than to pretend that during the interval in which such views are being stated, 
pending their refutation, they are the doctrines of the writer, and hence that 
someone who mentions the arguments of the atheists is temporarily an athe- 
ist? What more childish than to object that if he vere to die before he discov- 
ered or wrote down his ‘hoped for r efutation’ he would die an atheist, and 
that in the meantime he has been conveying a pernicious doctrine, ..." 


Next comes a perhaps startling defense: "Someone perhaps will say that I 
conveyed these false views, not as the opinions of others, but as my o wn. 


1 To Elizabeth, 10 M ay 1647; CSMK, 317. D escartes makes the same complaint in 
a letter to the Curators of the University of Leiden, 4 May 1647; CSMK, 316-17. 
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But so what? In the same book as I related them I refuted all of them,...” 
That is, even if the Meditations be read as a simultaneous report of a stream 
of consciousness, Descartes still arrived as a matter of fact at a rejection of 
the problematic views. But his defense is against a contra to factobjection, 
as is clear from the sequel: 


and one could see ev en from the very title of the book that I was utterly 
opposed to believing [the false vie ws], since it pr omises ‘demonstrations of 
the existence of God.’ Is there anyone so dull as to imagine that the author 
of a book with such a title did not know, when writing the first pages, what 
he had under taken to demonstrate in the r est of the book? I conv eyed the 
objections as my o wn because the meditative style, which in my judgment 
was the most appropriate for expounding my arguments, demanded such an 


approach". (CSM I, 309-10) 


The first paragraph of Meditations | uses the past tense to describe the 
situation that brought him to write the wor k: the falsehoods imbibed in 
his youth, on which he had built his beliefs, that needed to be demolished 
to be replaced with pr oper foundations. S uch a pr oject requires a lot of 
time, which he had only at that point. “So today....” And thus he contin- 
ues in the present tense, as if successive sentences expressed a thought that 
he was then having. Which would be amazing, to say the least. A. t best, 
they can express an approximation of thought that he had previously. But 
then, why doesn’t Descartes use the past tense if he is re-counting his own 
path to truth? Because to do so would be to suggest no more than autobi- 
ography, i.e. history, the order of contingency, whereas he takes himself to 
be doing philosophy, i.e. the order of reasons. Might not he be taken to be 
using the historical pr esent (a lively narration of past ev ents)? The tense 
does not matter. Both the past and the historical pr esent can be used to 
express the or der of r easons. Descartes gives his argument in the way it 
occurred to him, or could have occurred to him, or simply as the clear est 
and most cogent way of expressing it: “So I says to myself, I says...” 

Generally speaking, the conclusion of an argument does not come as a 
surprise to the one framing the argument. (This seems not to be the vie w 
held by the great Cartesian scholar Ferdinand Alquié, and not just about 
Descartes: although “difficult to adhere to,” the rule is “never to elucidate a 
text by a chronologically posterior one, and to insist on reading each work 
of Descartess as if ignorant of those folloving it”.'”) Rather, one is convinced 
of the conclusion beforehand, and then for whatever reason (e.g. pedagogic, 


12 Alquié, La Découverte, p. 10. 
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rhetorical, architectonic, or whatever) one looks for premises that support 
it. It would be odd, all other things being equal, to r espond to someone 
who gives the premises and then conclusion of an argument that he is dis- 
honest, or distracting, in giving anything but the point expr essed by the 
conclusion. This is certainly the case in the use of a reductio ad absurdum 
argument, but also more generally. The whole of what one says needs to be 
taken as expressing ones view. 

Nor is it the case, as D escartes might be taken to suggest in the Notae, 
that one must know the bottom line of a book fr om the first word of its 
writing. (This is the view of Descartess work, especially the Meditations, of 
another gr eat Car tesian scholar , contemporar y with Alquié, M — artial 
Gueroult.) One can revise, or even arrive at just the opposite conclusion 
during the writing, but then it is the bottom line of a diff erent book, and 
what is true of a book that fully arrives at the expected destination is true 
of it, viz. the whole of it expresses the author's views. 

To revisit the main question of chapter four, in what sense, then, was the 
doubt real? Descartes tells us: as part of a meditative style, which expresses 
his recognition that his doubt was really justified, and whereby he arrives 
at justified certainty. (When he denies that the doubt is his, as he does in 
the Notae, he is saying that it is not a doubt that in his viev has no answer. 
But he not denying that that it is a doubt that needs an ansver.) The argu- 
ment takes him not in real time, but in logical time, from mere certainty 
to justified certainty. Thereafter, if ever his certainty is shaken, he has only 
to rehearse the previous process, which is to say that whether or not he as 
a matter of historical fact wnt through the process of doubt, thedescription 
of that process describes his actual view. 

Larmore seemingly tries to strip Descartess claims of their reference to 
self and, adopting a Leibnizian perspective, makes them objective, third- 
person claims. O r more precisely, disembodied objects, as if spoken or 
speakable by everybody. It is a perspective once assumed by the stylistics 
guide of the Modern Language Association, and still found in cer tain of 
the social sciences, whereby all first person-singular references are pro- 
scribed—as if the sentences appearing in their publications did not come 
from people, whose vie ws they conv ey. (At least in the latter case, the 
proscription seems a naive attempt to achieve the objectivity of the natu- 
ral sciences.) They seem to be P latonic forms, the disco very of which is 
what we call learning the tr uth, or the propositions whose existence was 
invented so that even false sentences might convey something. (That what 
is spoken is this sort of thing would be true, according to Descartes, only 


of God.) 
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Moreover, while D escartes might believ e that what he says is tr. ue for 
everybody, he does not advance it as such. Or if he does, he does not insist 
upon it as such. (Thus should everyone be his ovn standard fordetermining 
the truth of things. CSM IL, 272) O r if he does insist upon the tr uth as 
such of what he says (inr esponse to accusations of dissimulation, for 
instance), it is still up to everyone else to accept it only because it is seen to 
be such independently of his having said it. All his claims ar e prefaced by 
the classical skeptical formula: it seems to me that..., but not as an indica- 
tion of the uncertainty or merely subjective validity of what he says. 


23. Betting the Family Farm 


Betting the family farm is to wager evrything, maybe even one’s life and more 
besides. Moreover, it is bad bet, not just with long odds against success, but even 
subjectively so—one should kno w better than to make such a bet. A family 
farm claim is a claim on which one stakes a great deal more than the truth of 
the claim itself, and does so in an apparently needless and naive fashion. 

On at least three occasions Descartes seemed prepared to stake the suc- 
cess of his entire system on the truth of specific views of his, which in the 
event were either knowable at the time as false (his account of heart-beat), 
soon to be known as false (the instantaneous propagation of light), or 
admitted by him to be possibly false (Copernicanism).What led Descartes 
so rashly to bet the family farm in this way? 

There ar e sev eral explanations that might be giv en of this appar ent 
bravado. S ome are more or less speculativ e, not to say whimsical, but 
because they are intuitively more straightforward, or resonate with other 
claims of D escartes, or ser ve as foils to the H uet-Descartes debate, they 
deserve a brief hearing before the main contenders appear in the ring. 

It might be that despite his histrionic pssentation, Descartes, for reasons 
more or less unknown to him, is just practicing good science. For him as a 
proleptic Popperian, for example, empirical content and simplicity might 
vary inversely with pr obability and dir ectly with falsifi ability. (Marjorie 
Grene observes that “Descartes is positively Popperian in his confidence in 
experimental falsifiability, although it is of course only the other persons 
opinion that is refuted".'? The qualification does not upset the point.) But 
this line of interpretation soon ends, since for Popper, a single falsification 
does not falsify everything else that one holds. 


13 Grene, “The Heart and The Blood,” p. 328. 
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Another explanation, of an altogether diffrent kind, is that these family 
farm claims are evidence of just the sort of authoritarian sectarianism that 
Huet and many others saw in D escartes as a cult fi gure, an egomaniacal 
enthusiast. What Descartes does in these three cases, as elsewhere, is to 
artificially multiply conditions for adher ence to his sect, rather in the 
fashion of M arxist doctrinal purity , or dietar y laws, or initiation rites, 
especially of secret societies, etc. However, this line runs against positions 
Descartes enunciates in the Discourse (“my aim is not to teach the method 
that everyone must follow”) and in his r eply to the G assendist friends of 
Clerselier about individual autonomy.'4 

A more serious explanation, certainly in light of historical interpreta- 
tions of D escartes, would be that things r eally are connected in the way 
suggested by his family farm claims. There are three models of connected- 
ness that seem r elevant. First would be some form of holism, such that 
every truth entails every other. This view, associated with such systems as 
those of Leibniz and B radley, is suggested especially b y such texts as the 
following: 


‘The sciences ar e at pr esent masked, but if the masks w | ere taken off, they 
would be revealed in all their beauty . If we could see ho w the sciences ar e 
linked together, we would find them no harder to retain in our minds than 
the series of numbers. (Early writings, CSM I, 3) 


It must be ackno wledged that all the sciences ar e so closely inter connected 
that it is much easier to learn them all together than to separate one fom the 
other. If, ther efore, someone seriously wishes to inv — estigate the tr uth of 
things, he ought not to select one science in particular, for they are all inter- 
connected and interdependent. (Rules I; CSM I, 10) 


I must tell you that all the things I explained in my treatise [on The World], 
which included the doctrine of the movement of the earth, were so interde- 
pendent that it is enough to disco ver that one of them is false to kno w that 
all the arguments I am using ar e unsound. ( To M ersenne, A pril 1634; 


CSMK, 42) 


But these statements seem offset by Descartes’s failure ever to show that in 
fact every statement of his system entails ev ery other, or ever in his argu- 
ments to ely on such an entailment. hdeed, according to theinterpretation 
of Brehier, Descartes adopts his doctrine of the cr eation of all tr uth pre- 
cisely in order to avoid holism so that truths are independently perceivable 
as such.” 


^ Discourse I; CSM I, 121. Also, to Clerselier; CSM II, 273. 
15 Brehier, "Creation". 
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A second model of connectedness comes fr om geometry: everything is 
connected in the (deductiv e) way that geometr y is connected. This line 
is enhanced by Descartes’s boast, in a letter to M ersenne, “that his entire 
physics is nothing but geometry”.’® But even in geometry, not all proposi- 
tions are connected in the way appar ently required by the family farm 
claim. On the contrar y, there is a multiplicity of logically independent 
axioms, postulates and definitions, not all of which are employed in every 
proof. And, while Descartes might take physics ultimately be the whole of 
his natural philosophy, he certainly does not take it to be the whole of his 
philosophy in general." 

Gueroult’s interpretation of Descartes is described b y Gregor Sebba as 
“the most impr essive of all systematic Descartes commentaries,” noting 
Gueroult’s metaphor of D escartes's philosophy as * as profound monu- 
ment, solid and geometrical like a Vauban fortress”.'* This monumentally 
connected interpretation takes the oer and connection of rasons referred 
to in the pr eface of the Meditations to be mathematical. ? Gueroult cites 
the following text in suppor t of his thesis that D escartes regards his phi- 
losophy as r esulting in a monolithic block of cer tainty established b y a 
rigorous chain accor ding to the or der of r easons: “truth is essentially 
indivisible”. He takes the indivisibility of tr uth to be the whole of the 


16 27 July 1638. CMSK, 119. 

17 Thus Kenny’s explanation of Descartes's family-farm comment to Mersenne about the 
action of the hear t would seem to be mistaken. "[D — escartes] prefers his explanation [to 
Harvey’s] because it is mechanistic. Harvey's account involves treating ventricles as muscular 
sacs; Descartes’ requires nothing but heat, rarefaction, and expansion, properties to be found 
also in inanimate things. I t is because his mechanism stands or falls with the falsity of 
Harvey’s explanation that D escartes says his philosophy is wor thless if his account of the 
heart is mistaken”. Kenny, Descartes, p. 203. Descartes is staking more than just his mecha- 
nism on his account of the hear. Moreover, the three properties that Descartes appeals to are 
less obviously mechanical than Harvey's sacs, such that Descartes is at pains in the Principles 
to include them, or their explanations, in his mechanics. Also, the animate-inanimate 
distinction is irr elevant to the explanation of D escartess difference from Harvey. For the 
account he gives applies no less to inanimate animal than to animate human bodies; that is, 
Harvey’s mistake, according to Descartes, cannot be that he applies to inanimate things what 
applies only to animate things. That is the mistake of Aristotelian gravity theorists that he 
points out to Elizabeth. 

18 S ebba, Bibliographia, p . 38. E Iswhere, S ebba quotes fr om G ueroult’s anonymous 
review of Kemp-Smith, whose historical approach is said to violate Descartess own concep- 
tion of truth: the whole is destroyed with the least alteration in it. Sebba, ibid. p. 53. 

1 Gueroult, I, pp. 12713 and esp. n.5 

2 Gueroult I, p. 19. The full sentence reads as follows: “Since truth is essentially indivis- 
ible, it may happen that a claim that we do not recognize as possessing complete certainty 
may in fact be quite false, ho wever probable it may appear ”. Objections and R eplies VII; 
CSM II, 374. 
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structure based on the foundation, wher eas D escartes’s claim concerns 
only the foundation itself. Because the truth is indivisible, the least altera- 
tion in it falsifies it—given that "there is no distinction between truth and 
the thing or substance that is tue”. (to Clerselies CSMK, 377)! Descartes 
is making the same point that he makes in response to Gassendi (CSM II, 
255-56), and probably to Mersenne as well in a text that Gueroult quotes 
in this context: “I see that people find it very easy to misunderstand what 
I write. Truth is indivisible, so the slightest thing which is added or taken 
away falsifies it”. (CSMK, 211) Descartes here too gives an example, which 
Gueroult does not quote. It is not an example of a chain of logical connec- 
tions gone wrong because of the falsity of the fi rst link, or even of any of 
the other links. ^ You quote as an axiom of mine: * Whatever we clearly 
conceive is or exists. That is not at all what I think, but only that whatever 
we perceive clearly is true, and so it exists if we perceive that it cannot not 
exist; or that it can exist ifw e per ceive that its existence is possible. 
For although the objective being of an idea must have a real cause, it is not 
always necessary that this cause should contain it formally, but only emi- 
nently”. Clearly, Descartess concern here is not the ar chetechtonic of his 
system, but the interpr. etation, and hence tr uth, of independent, albeit 
important, parts of it. 

A fi nal possibility is that all things are connected b y being kno wn 
according to the same method. ‘The rest of this chapter aims to show that 
this is the correct reading of the family farm claim. But what is the method? 
Recall Leibniz’s quip. “Take what is needed; do as you ought; and you will 
get what you want”.” Leibniz gets it right, but not in the way he thinks. 

‘The answer expected of H uet, meanwhile, would point to pride, arr o- 
gance and v anity: Descartes thinks he cannot be wr ong about anything. 
The unholy trinity of character failings seems particularly natural to allege 
here, given the characterization of the claims. N or is this the explanation 
only of an obscure seventeenth-century crank. More recently, a successful 
experimental physiologist and historian of science has giv. en the same 
answer, in the very same terms. According to Chauvois, whatever Descartes's 


21 Which is why Descartes can with impunity say to Mersenne that he does not under- 
stand his question whether our ideas ar. e expressed by a simple term. Words are human 
inventions, so one can always use one or sevral to express the same thing. Descartess point 
is not the trivial one that sentences can always beapresented by names, but the rather mor 
important one that truth has to do with essences, not the combination of linguistic items. 
CSMK, 187. This would seem to be the metaphysical sense of tr uth that Locke refers to. 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 4.5.11; 578. 

? Leibniz, ed. Gerhardt, vol.4, p. 329. 
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recognition in mathematics and metaphysics, his entérsystem inphysiology 
has collapsed for lack of empirical support and his reliance instead on “the 
illumination of his own reason judged by him to be infallible because part 
of the divine essence!” He continues: “The least criticism that can be made 
of him is his sin [sic] of pride [ péché d'orgueil] and ex cessive confidence 
in himself”. Chauvois cites the letter to M ersenne, the whole of which, 
including dismissive comments about Petit and Roberval, is “typical... of 
Descartes’s pure pride [solide orgueil |?” 

‘The answer to be argued here, however, is that Descartes believed that if 
he was wr ong about these things, then he was wr ong across the boar d 
because his faculty of arriving at the truth was unreliable. Thus there is a 
connection to another, better known family farm claim, the cogito. In all 
four cases, if Descartes is wrong, then he is not the responsible individual 
capable of the truth that he takes himself to be. Perhaps the analysis of the 
wax example in Meditations II is another example. Indeed, the family farm 
might be seen wager ed every time D escartes feels himself constrained to 
assent to what he takes to be the clearly and distinctly perceived truth. 

‘The upshot would be that Descartes’s claims are not outrageous, they ae 
precisely what he ought to say, and, although they turn out to be false in 
two cases, Descartes need not give up his system or anything else besides 
the claim itself. (In the third case, he thinks that he is mistaken, but he 
need not think that he needs to give up his system.) As H uet never failed 
to point out, Descartes himself admits that he himself and not just others 
as in the case raised b y Gassendi of religious martyrs, has been mistaken 
about what he took to be the clear and distinct tr uth. What then is 
Descartes claiming, if not the tr. uth of the thr ee claims, and that if he 
is mistaken, he is mistaken about everything? He does assert (the truth of) 
the three claims, but he can be further asserting only that if he is mistaken, 


? Chauvois, pp. 136-37. Exclamation point in the original! J ean Rostand’s honorific 
preface picks up on the same theme. Even for his time Descartes was a complete failure in 
this domain. “B ut what strikes the r eader today is the per emptory tone that is his, the 
trenchant fashion in which he asserts, declares, discourses about what he does not know,... 
In physiology, no one is less Cartesian than Descartes. Haste and superficiality in judg- 
ment, dogmatic assurance, ...such is the attitude of the man of “methodical doubt,” an 
attitude that is as unscientific as can be, and which comes from his dogmatic pride (orgueil 
doctrinal)...” Pp. 7-8. Gilson, whose aim was not to r eveal the mistakes in D escartes's 
physiology, but to relate it and Harvey’s work to the scholastics, had a diff erent response: 
“The explanation of the movement of the heart and of the arteries is one of the parts of his 
philosophy Descartes was most proud of [éprouvait le plus de fi erté]. To ground it, he not 
only studied the best anatomists of his time, but also did hiso wn observations and dis- 
sected as a professional anatomist would have done”. Gilson, Etude sur le réle de la pensée 
médiévale. .., p. 50. Incidentally, Gilson takes no notice of the family farm claim. 
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and that the mistake is not due to the disco verable failure on his part to 
eliminate prejudice and pr esumption, then he cannot be cer. tain about 
anything.” 

Even with these clarifications and qualifications, one still wants to know 
how Descartes could hav e gone so badly wr ong in the thr ee family farm 
claims he sets up as such (and, if Hiet is right, even in the claim tocertainty 
he makes about the four th, the cogito). What the cases show, in Cartesian 
terms, is that the application of the infallible faculty is itself fallible. This 
possibility is one he concedes to Gassendi when he acknowledges that peo- 
ple will go to the stake for viewwhose truth they take themselves clearly and 
distinctly to per ceive, kno wing that ther e are others do exactly the same 
thing for the opposite view His answer to Gassendi’s question as to how one 
knows that he really does clearly and distinctly perceive the truth is that one 
does the best one can and then lives with the consequences. If the faculty is 
successfully applied, we can at least avoid error (even if acquisition of truth 
is not thereby guaranteed). In the cases of the family farm claims, Descartes 
is convinced that he has in fact successfully applied this faculty It turns out, 
unbeknownst to him, that in the fist two he did not. Contray to Descartes’s 
claim, therefore, his entire system does not fail. He remains capable of the 
truth under proper conditions. In the case of the third, he himself comes to 
realize that despite his best eff orts, his belief that he clearly and distinctly 
perceived the tr uth is false. M. oreover, he does not understand ho w they 
failed, and his failure to understand is one that he cannot r ectify, perhaps 
necessitating a permanent state of epoche as far as reason is concerned. 


24. The Propagation of Light 


Still, one wants to kno w how Descartes could have failed so badly in the 
actual application of the infallible faculty , or ho w he could hav e thought 
that what he was applying in these cases was the infallible faculty . For this, 
one must turn to the actual cases as described in his texts, beginning with 
the case of the instantaneous pppagation of light, which is least poblematic 
in that its demonstration to the contrary was not produced until 1664. 


4 Not incidentally, only in the case of the hear-beat does he give any indication of why 
the claim itself is important (i.e. apart form its clearly and distinctly being perceived to be 
true). And even in this case the indication is feeble. He says only the heartbeat is crucial to 
life itself; but that is not to assert its relative explanatory importance. The fact, the obvious 
fact, is that the claims ar e not central to his system. They do not begin to appr oach the 
significance of the cogito, or of the existence of God. 
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‘The issue in correspondence with Beeckman is the time of lunar eclipse 
relative to the time of occlusion. The light from the sun to the moon is 
fully blocked by the earth at a certain point; when does the moon go com- 
pletely dar k? B eeckman thought that it would occur sometime later; 
Descartess answer was that it occurs immediately.” And here is the family 
farm claim he made about his answer: 


I said recently, when we were together, that indeed light does not mo ve? 
instantaneously, as you say, but (what you regard as the same thing) instan- 
taneously arrives at the eye from the body which emits it, and I added that 
so certain was I of this that that if it could be sho wn that it was false, 

I would be prepared to admit that I knew absolutely nothing in philosophy. 
(To Beeckman, 22 August 1634; CSMK, 45—46) 


Now, Beeckman had originally argued against instantaneous pr opagation 
on the basis of an experiment with a hand-held toh and a mirror placed a 
quarter-mile away. Beeckman claimed that the interval between the move- 
ment of his hand and the appearance of the light in the mirr or was at the 
very least a pulse beat. Mreover, so confident was Beeckman of theoutcome 
of the experiment that, at least accoding to Descartess report, he “acknowl- 
edged that [his] entire philosophy would have to be regarded as false if the 
experiment showed that there was not an observable time-lag between the 
instant when the movement was felt by the hand and the instant it was seen 
in the mirror". One senses that if someone is naiv e in this case, it is not 
Descartes but his correspondent, a sense that is str engthened as D escartes 
proposes a different experiment, involving a lunar eclipse. 

‘They agree on the explanation of the eclipse itself, and on the rectilinear 
path of light fr om source to ey e. Descartes “generously” assumes that in 


? Descartes would hav e a pr oblem with the description of his vie w as one of the 
instantaneous propagation of light. In later correspondence, comparing the motion of light 
to the motion of a stick, he wrote that “although the motion of light does not take place in 
an instant, each of its parts can be felt at one end of the stick at the ery moment (that is to 
say, at exactly the same time) that it is pr. oduced at the other end ”. To Reneri for Pollot, 
April or May 1638. CSMK, modified, 100. Instantaneous motion might be from one place 
to another without motion between. “Your difficulty about the communication of motion 
in an instant arises from an ambiguity in the word ‘instant; you seem to take it as denying 
every kind of priority, as if the light of the sun could be communicated her e without first 
passing through all the intermediate space. B ut the word ‘instant’ excludes only temporal 
priority; it is compatible with each of the lower parts of a ray of light being dependent on 
all the upper ones, in the same way as the end of a successiv e motion depends on all its 
preceding ones”. To Mersenne, 27 May 1638. CSMK, 103-04. 

26 Rays of light for D — escartes ar e lines of communication of tendency to motion. 
Whether light involves any real motion is a question left unanswered by this discussion, as 
indeed is the question whether there is real motion of anything at all. 
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Beeckman’s experiment the light traveled in a twenty-fourth of a pulse beat 
and applies this rate to twice the path (fifty six-hundr ed-mile terr estrial 
radii) between the earth and the moon to obtain a result of over an hour. 
On Beeckman’s view, then, the sun would be displaced by an hour from the 
time of eclipse to the time of its obsevation, an interval that should be easily 
detectable (as it would not be if applied with this assumption to the tor. ch 
experiment). But, reports Descartes, "the careful and painstaking obser va- 
tions of every astronomer testify and countless experiments confirm" that 
the sun is not displaced at all. Descartes concludes that B eeckman’s argu- 

ment fails, and that his, “which is the astronomers’ experiment,” succeeds in 
showing that "light takes no detectable time to be seen. S. o I said that this 

argument was demonstrative”. 

Notice, first, that Descartes draws a very tame conclusion. Here, at least, 
he does not claim that light trav els instantaneously, only that in this case 
no interval can be detected. This leaves open the possibility of detection of 
an inter val o ver a gr eater distance just as should hav e been detected 
on Beeckmans hypothesis, but was not, b y increasing the distance o ver 
Beeckman’s experiment. This increase and with it the intewal, is, of course, 
precisely what R oemer obtained with his obser vations of the J upiter’s 
moons. So Descartes’s family farm claim is looking rather less dramatic. 
But still, why does he make the claim that itis the job of this letter to 
explain? Namely, that if he is wrong, he would be prepared to admit that 
[he] knew nothing in philosophy Notice that, in his concluding statement 
at least, Descartes’s focus is not on the communication of light, but on the 
status of an argument. What was at stake was a simple argument, not even 
its soundness (for as Descartes seems to report it, the facts really were not 
at issue) but its validity. For the argument is an instance of iterated modus 
ponens. If that fails, who wouldn’ feel the crisis? Who would be prepared 
to state anything in a systematic fashion? This argument seems so ob vi- 
ously valid to Descartes that if it should pr ove otherwise, then his ability 
to know the truth at all would seemingly be back on the table. 

Although he was familiar with Descartes's correspondence in Clerseliers 
edition of it, which contained this letter to Beeckman, Huet failed to pick 
up on D escartes’s family farm claim, or else tor elate itto R oemers 
argument? On physiological matters, he was more knowledgeable. He is 


27 The only mention of physical light in the Censura is in response to Regis. “Now, is it 
not a truly careless mistake to confuse light with vision? Yet this is what our author does. 
For is comparing the mind with the eye, thought with vision, and the thing thought with 
the thing seen, which is what I do, the same as comparing thought with light, as this 
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certainly aware of D escartes’s position on the hear t-beat, and takes it to 

have been refuted by the English physiologist John Mayow. Yet once again, 
Huet fails to pick up on the family farm claim, and the ackno —— wledged 
significance of the claims falsity escapes him. The real significance for him 
lies in Descartes pride, arrogance and vanity, but in a different sense, one 
to which the antiquarian would be sensitiv e. It is D escartes’s failure to 
credit Aristotle with the view, however false it might be, and his presenting 
it as if it were his own that distresses Huet.”* 


25. The Heart-Beat 


The text of the second case is an uncharacteristically testy letter at least for 
a letter to Mersenne. He complains of Mersenne’s regret that he, Descartes, 
had written on the heart, given that Harvey has been criticized by Aemilio 
Parisano; for without having seen P arisanos argument or even knowing 
whether he is competent, Mersenne seems to assume that he had therefore 
made some mistake. F rom Descartes’s point of vie w, it can be kno wn in 
advance that there is no successful argument against him, and that risano 
can be taken to be incompetent just to the extent that he tries to produce 
one.? Descartes does not immediately and explicitly make this point, but 
does so implicitly as he continues: 


(Those who take merely a superficial view of things hold that what I wrote is 
the same as Harvey’s view, simply because I believe in the circulation of the 
blood; but my explanation of the movement of the heart is radically different 
from his.) I can see fr om this and other similar instances that good argu- 
ments have very little power to convince one of truth. This almost makes me 
resolve to give up writing altogether and to pursue my studies exclusively for 
my own benefit. Still, I am prepared to admit that if what I have written on 
this topic or on refraction —or on any other subject to which I have devoted 
more than three lines in my published writings—turns out to be false, then 
the rest of my philosophy is entir ely worthless.(To Mersenne, 9 F ebruary 
1639; CSMK, 134) 


stalwart of the Cartesian party claims I do? Is it not absurd that he adds to this that ther e 
are three things in light, the eye that sees, the action b y which the eye sees, and the thing 
seen by the eye? Am I not right, dear sir? When at the beginning of things G od said, “let 
there be light, and ther e was light,” did He at the same time cr eate eyes to see the light, 
which Moses neglected to mention?” Foreword. ACP, 49-50. 

?* ACP, pp. 228-29. 

? Gilson agrees on the general wor thlessness of Parisano’s critique. Etudes sur le rôle de 
la pensée médiévale..., p. 77, n.1. 
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Descartes’s position on the heart-beat is the exact opposite to Harvey’s: 
it occurs upon diastole, the lengthening of the hear, not systole, its short- 
ening. In the late, abandoned tr eatise called Description of the H uman 
Body, Descartes sympathetically presents three of Harvey’s arguments for 
his position that blood is driv en from the hear t upon systole: the hear t 
becomes harder when it shortens; it becomes whiter when it lengthens; 
blood flows from an incision in the heart when it shortens. To these argu- 
ments, he generously adds a fourth: inserting a finger in the incision allows 
one to feel the heart’s pressure in systole. But all of these effects could also 
result fr om a diff erent cause, says D escartes, viz. the expansion of the 
blood in fermentation. How so? The fibers inside the heart contract dur- 
ing systole and thus explain its har dness as well as the pressure felt at the 
incision, but make its cavities then widernot nartower. Moreover, Harvey's 
account fails to explain the motion of the hear t itself and the change 
undergone by the blood in passing through the heart. How then to adju- 
dicate betw een the two accounts? I n his Discourse, D escartes alleges a 
number of phenomena that Harvey's view cannot explain, one of which is 
already given above, viz. the diff erence in the blood, which is warmer , 
thinner, etc. after passing thr ough the hear t. What matters her e is ho w 
Descartes views these arguments. 


Those who ar e ignorant of the for ce of mathematical demonstrations and 
unaccustomed to distinguishing true reasons from probable may be tempted 
to reject [my] explanation [of the hear t] without examining it. To prevent 
this, I would advise them that the mo vement I have just explained follo ws 
from the parts of the heart (which can be seen with the naked eye), from the 
heat in the heart (which can be felt with the fingers), and from the nature of 
the blood (which can be kno wn through observation). This movement fol- 
lows just as necessarily as the movement of a clock from the force, position, 
and shape of its counterweights and wheels. (Discourse, V; CSM I, 136) 


Now, some have thought that what Descartes took to be at stake between 
him and H arvey, and ther efore, presumably, what D escartes was betting 
the family farm on, is mechanism. I t is an interpr etation, certainly, that 
would seem suggested by the clock illustration, which would be mor than 
just an analogy, but an example of the very same kind of phenomenon. By 
contrast to Harvey's account, which smacks of Aristotelian occult qualities 
(Pagel thought that H arvey “was really an Aristotelian, who just believ ed 
in circles 99), we know that for Descartes the action of the heart is no less 
mechanical than a clock. This is a position to which D escartes commits 


30 Such is Grene’s summary of his position." The Heart...”, p. 334. 
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himself befor e ev er addr essing the hear t, so it is natural to interpr — et 
Descartes as asserting no more than his commitment. 

But Descartess commitment to mechanism cannot be the basis for his 
family farm claim, or even for what he says by way of contrasting his view 
to Harvey’s (if that is what he is doing in the Discourse text). First, heat is 
not a mechanical property—at least, it is not obviously so. To be sure, for 
Descartes it must ultimately be explicable in mechanical terms, but he 
gives no indication her e of the what those terms might be, orev en that 
there are such terms to be found. Relying on what his reader might know 
about the commitment to mechanism is too unlikely an explanation of his 
silence if the main point w ere mechanism. Moreover, a similar comment 
can be made about the other two components of Descartes's explanation. 
The parts of the hear t and the natur e of the blood consist of nothing but 
geometrical properties, but it is not those pr. operties as such that do the 
explaining, not even in the case of the pats of the heart where the properties 
are entirely manifest. Second, the three components of the explanation are 
entirely based on sensory experience. That Descartes should wager his entire 
philosophy on such a basis, is, to say the least, ery unlikely. Third, mecha- 
nism itself is not the basis of his entire philosophy; it is at best one of the 
branches of the trunk of physics rooted in metaphysics. 

On the other hand, in corespondence precisely on this point, Descartes 
apparently makes a family farm claim that is r estricted to something less 
than the whole of his system. He replies to the objection of Fromondus as 
conveyed by Plempius that his account of the hear t-beat in terms of the 
blood's fermentation is contradicted by experience. The heart beat is sud- 
den, wher eas fermentation is a gradual pr — ocess. D escartes r eplies that 
fermentation in the hear t in fact takes place instantaneously , so that the 
objection that the hear t-beat is sudden in fact confi. rms his vie w. And 
he says that this occurs "according to the foundations of his philosophy ". 
(To P lempius, 15 F ebruary 1638; CSMK, 83) H ow so? H e continues: 
“when all or at least most of the paticles of the liquid, which ae randomly 
dispersed thr oughout its v olume, undergo some simultaneous change, 
which causes them to take up signifi cantly greater space”. Fermentation, 
which is essentially the same pr. ocess for him as boiling water or rising 
bread, is a kind of rarification that can only take place when the same vol- 
ume of matter is dispersed over a greater volume of space, with void filling 
the spaces. (More precisely, for this plenum theorist, the matter individu- 
ated by a given motion is dispersed among the matter individuated ly other 
motions.) The alternative to be ruled out is rarification (and condensation) 
brought about by the distension (and compession) of the samecontinuous 
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matter over larger (and smaller) spaces. S. o the deep metaphysical issue 
might be the very nature of matter, in particular extension as its essential 
attribute. Descartes conceivably might have wagered his philosophy on 
this claim. Or, to make it a eal family farm claim, on his ability clearly and 
distinctly to see the truth of this claim. 

So, in either case, something mor eis at stake, and M  arjorie G rene 
indirectly suggests what it is. While crediting Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, she says, Descartes “insisted on... his alternative, 
and, as he held, better gr ounded, indeed, indubitably gr ounded, account 
of the function of the heart"?! Nothing based on sensory experience could 
be indubitably grounded, so it cannot be the account itself that is at stake; 
rather it is the connection between the explanation and the empirical facts, 
which are only too dubitable. It is the kind of connection that is found, as 
Descartes explicitly tells us, in mathematical demonstrations. D — escartes 
finds this sort of connection in his account of the hear t, such that if he is 
wrong about it, then he can be wrong about mathematics and all else that 
he takes to be an instance of evidence-constrained belief. 

Those ignorant of the force of mathematical demonstrations, who can- 
not follow evident reasoning, or who cannot arrive at such truths as exten- 
sion comprising the essence of matter thus will not find the same evidence 
in his reasoning that he does. The other circumstance Descartes mentions 
as to why his account might not be accepted is inexperiencedistinguishing 
true reasons from probable ones. Here he might have no less than Aristotle 
in mind. Plempius had begun the exchange by observing that Descartes 
shared Aristotle’s view that the heart-beat is due to the expansion of liquid 
heated within the heart. Descartes in an ironic tone welcomes the support 
of such an “oracular authority,” and then rejects any status as a follower, 
distancing himself in these terms: “someone who happens to draw a tr ue 
conclusion from false pr emises (as the logicians put it) seems to me to 
be reasoning no better than if he had drawn a false conclusion from them. 
If two people arrive at the same place, the one taking the right r oad, the 
other the wrong one, we ought not to think that the former is following in 
the footsteps of the latter. ". (CSMK, 89) Aristotle happens to get the 
conclusion right, but he bases it on a false premise about the expansion of 
the outer membrane of the hear. t instead of the v. entricles, v essels, and 
valves that D escartes invokes. H is account is pr obable in the sense that 
experience agrees with it, but withal it is obviously unacceptable. 


?! Grene, “The Heart,” p. 325. 
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The probability of Aristotle’s kind of felix culpa diff ers from the mere 
agreement with experience that Descartes requires of his hypotheses in the 
Principles in two r espects. D escartess hypotheses need not be tr. ue, but 
they do instantiate (necessarily) tr ue principles. I t may be, for example, 
that the particles Descartes supposed magnets to be composed of ar e not 
to be found in the world; but all is vell so as long as supposing them yields 
in conjunction with the laws of motion the behavior we see. But, second, 
the laws cannot be false without catastr ophe. These principles, which are 
clearly and distinctly perceived to be true, not their application in a given 
instance, would be the domain of Descartes’s family farm claim. 

Alas, little of this was appreciated by Huet, who was nonetheless aware 
of the corr espondence with P lempius. Moreover, his claim on behalf of 
Aristotle priority is rather lame.? 


However much this might resemble his own view, Descartes nonetheless con- 
tended that ther e were many points of diff erence when a physician fr. om 
Louvain showed him the passage fom Aristotle, obviously lest he lose the gloy 
of discovery and innovation. But he did so in vain, for although Aristotle was 
not explicitly aware of ventricles or valvules, it is nonetheless r emarkable that 
at a time when there was such ignorance of anatomy and lacking the benefit of 
recent experiments, he still examined the matter with insight. And it is cer- 
tainly obscure enough what he meant by the outer membrane of the heart; yet 
Descartes should not have taken him to court over it. (ACP, p. 229) 


At least, given his proclivity for argument from authority, the priority issue 
is addressed by Huet and giv en a slant. S uch was not the case with the 

putative refutation of D escartes by Mayow, the (English) physician from 
Louvain. Some comment beyond report of the refutation would have been 
appropriate because Descartes was aware of the issues adduced by Mayow 
in his refutation. Mayows view is that it is clear (constat) from vivisections 
that, contrary to what should be the case on Dscartes’s view, the ventricles 
of the hear t contract with its pulse, which must occur with systole. — ? 
Descartes reports fr om his vivisections, to the contrar y, that the fi. bers 
inside the heart contract during systole, making the heart harder, but also 


32 Though this is not to deny that a better case can be made. Gilson takes D escartes's 
account to be Aristode' account “perfected”. Etudes, 85-86. 

33 Ma yow, Opera omnia medico-physica, pp. 264—65. The heart for him is ‘nothing other 
than a muscle,.. whose function is to contract and expel the blood ". Mayow had deter- 
mined that not the whole of the air, but only a part of is was used in respiration. He effec- 
tively isolated what comes to be called oxygen, an advance set back later in the century by 
the phlogiston theory of Stahl. On the other hand, he held a fermentation theoy, which he 
also used to explain muscular contraction. S ee M. Foster, Lectures, pp. 185 ff., 286. Also, 
Pagel, William Harveys Biological Ideas, p. 194. 
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making its cavities wider and the volume of the heart greater. Here is one 
case where a bald appeal to authority of the sort made by Huet will be of 
no use; Mayow’s “refutation” leaves the dispute undecided. 


26. The Moving Earth 


His correspondence makes clear that Descartes was concerned by the 
conviction of Galileo in June of 1633 for what he takes to be his vie ws on 
the movement of the earth. The status of the conviction, however, must have 
been unclear. If Descartes had before him the document itself , or even the 
abjuration it provoked, he could have read that Galileo had “rendered himself 
suspect of her esy...that the ear th does not mo ve. .."9* To say the least, the 
context for the decree was a complicated and vexed one. At issue was perhaps 
less the truth of Copernicanism than the proper authority for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. That is, the Reformation might well have been the essential 
background.” I ndeed, when thr ee-and-a-half centuries later the Chur ch 
re-examined the conviction and admitted to err ors, which errors they were 
was not identified.” Moreover, this action of the Holy Office need not have 
been taken as grounded in the putative infallibility of the Church. According 
to Shea and Ar tigas, Urban VIII would in any case nev er have considered 
himself as infallible in matters of natural science. Their rather bold view is 
that this was understood b. y Descartes, “who thought the condemnation 
would eventually be rescinded just as the denial that people could live below 
the equator, once maintained by some ecclesiastical authorities in the eighth 
century, was quietly dropped". For the case below, only uncertainty about 
what the Church had done is needed. 

It seems clear, too, that ther is a change, at least in Descartes's language, 
from his initial reaction to his later attitudes. O ne question concerns the 
philosophical, strategic, and moral signifi cance of the change. And one 
answer, minimizing the change, is that in response to the Church's convic- 
tion of G alileo, Descartes later ar ticulates a vie w that is consistent with 
what he previously held, and with what he took to be the Chuhs position. 
This answer best comports not only with ex egetical charity, but with the 
texts. (That is, the best interpr etation of the texts is that ev erything that 


34 Cited by Shea and Artigas, Galileo in Rome, pp. 193—94. 

55 See Mc Mullin, “Galileo;” also Blackwell, “Another Galileo Case,” p. 356. 
© Blackwell, “Another Galileo Case,” p. 349. 
? Galileo in Rome, p. 196. 
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Descartes said on this issue was said pr ecisely because he believed it to be 
true.) It is also a long answer that is not needed to deal with the family 
farm claim with respect to the question of the earth’s movement.?? 

He makes the claim, not once but thee times—twice withinsix months 
in 1633—34, and then again six y ears later. The six-year interval proves to 
be of significance. Here are the texts: 


I must admit that if the vie w [that the ear th moves] is false, so too ar e the 
entire foundations of my philosophy, for it can be demonstrated from them 
quite clearly. And it is so closely interwoven in every part of my treatise that 
I could not remove it without rendering the whole work defective. 


(To Mersenne, end of November 1633; CSMK, 41) 


I must tell you that all the things I explained in my treatise [on The World], 
which included the doctrine of the movement of the earth, were so interde- 
pendent that it is enough to disco ver that one of them is false to kno w that 
all the arguments I am using lack cogency/font point de fore]. (To Mersenne, 
April 1634; CSMK, 42, modified) 


‘The only thing that has stopped me publishing up to now is the question of 
defending the movement of the ear th. I would not be able to separate this 
from my philosophy , since the whole of my physics depends on it. ( To 
Mersenne, December 1640; CSMK, 160) 


Huet based his account of the mo ving earth episode on Baillet, clearly 
intending to giv e ita v ery unfavorable interpretation. As H uet sees it, 
Descartes simply dissimulated b y changing his defi nition of motion in 
such a way that he could say that the earth does not move without really 
changing his view that it does move. He sought to 


deceive philosophers with contrived, dissimulating words. He therefore said 
that motion is not, as is or dinarily thought, *the action whereby one body 
travels from one place to another,” but “the transfer of a body from the vicin- 
ity of bodies that are in immediate contact with it, and which ar regarded as 
being at rest, into the vicinity of others".?? Although he was keenly aware of 
the infinite defects in his definition, he preferred to undergo the criticism of 
philosophers rather than of car dinals. For to what purpose did he make 
motion seem to be in elation, not to change in tne, external place, as impar- 
tial reason would have it, but to change in surrounding bodies? So that if he 
should ever be charged with the offense of attributing motion to the earth, 
since he taught that it r evolves around the sun, he would be able clearly to 


38 This issue, raising as it does fundamental questions about Descartes's ontology of the 
material world, is not an issue for the faint of heart. For the intrepid, however, elements of 
this charitable reading can be found in Lennon, “The Eleatic Descartes". 

3 Huets note: Descartes, Princip[les of philosophy] Vl, 24, 25, 29. 
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deny this, since in being carried b y the sun’s vortex it does not change the 
vicinity of the surrounding vortex’s matter, with which it remains in contact. 


(ACP, p. 212) 


Like all dissimulation theorists, H uet tries to hav e both ways, as is sug- 
gested by his claim that Descartes wants both to deceive the philosophers 
and to undergo their criticism rather than the cadinals’ by deceiving them. 
His main charge is that Descartes does not say what he means because he 
fears the consequences of doing so; therefore he says something else. But if 
he says something else, i.e. something other than what is objectionable, 
how can he be blamed by Huet or anyone else? (The Straussian answer to 
this objection is even less plausible: what is said is coneyed as a secret mes- 
sage between the lines, and the good people for whom the secr et message 
is intended will get it, while the bad will miss it. The answer supposes that 
the bad are always stupid, and only the good are intelligent.) In any case, 
Descartes is taken to be guilty of fraud: 


Nor should it be thought that he poposed this modestly and lacking convic- 
tion. Rather, he without hesitation declared that Tycho more truly attributed 
motion to the earth, even if he held that it was at r est, than did he himself, 
even if he allo wed it both annual and diurnal motion. ^ He declared that 
although the earth like the rest of the planets had its motions, even given the 
ordinary definition of motion, there is still no motion in the earth, although 
the other planets are truly said to move. If that is not fooling one 's readers, 
then what is? H ow much fair er and mor e appr opriate for a philosopher 
would it have been to act candidly and call motion ‘motion, and rest ‘rest, 
than to change the received language and upset ev erything with a deceitful 


fraud? (ACP, pp. 212-13) 


The historical str ucture of H uers account is sound; the commentary 
about Descartess motivations, however, is unfounded. In the sentence fol- 
lowing the first family farm claim, D escartes asserts to Mersenne that he 
suppressed publication of his tr eatise The World because he “ for all the 
world [pour rien du monde] did not want to publish a discourse in which a 
single word could be found that the Church would have disapproved of". 
Removing from it what on the basis of G.. alileo's conviction would hav e 
been disapproved of meant an unacceptable mutilation of his o wn work, 
and therefore he withheld it. In addition, Descartes indicates a distaste for 
the controversy that merely plausible views (qui ont de | apparence) might 


40 « 


The only difference between my position and those of Copernicus and Tycho is that I 
propose to avoid attributing any motion to the eath, thus keeping closer to the tuth than Tycho 
while at the same time being more careful than Copernicus”. Principles III, 19; CSM II, 251. 
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provoke.*' But why did Descartes wish not to offend the Church? He tells 
us in the sentence follo wing the second family farm claim: “Though I 
thought [je pensasse] them [that is, all my explanations—raisons] were based 
on very certain and evident demonstrations, * I would not wish for any- 
thing in the world [ pour rien du monde | to maintain them against the 
authority of the Church. I know that it might be said that not everything 
which the Roman Inquisitors decide is automatically an article of faith, but 
must first be approved by a General Council. But I am not so fond of my 
own opinions [ pensées] as to want to use such quibbles [ exceptions] to be 
able to maintain them". So, he is unwilling to offend the Church because 
what the Church says is tr ue, otherwise he should be willing to r esort to 
quibbles. What he had previously taken to be very certain and very evi- 
dent demonstrations, he is now describing as (mere) thinking which he is 
ready to give up. 

Previous to the Church's conviction of Galileo, Descartes only thought 
that his explanations were obviously true; he now concedes that they might 
in fact be false. Why, then, aren't the whole foundations of his philosophy 
false? The whole of his foundations would cease to be unshakeable, indeed 
nothing would be cer tain with any warrant, if it turned out that what 
he took to be a clear and distinct perception of the truth turned out to be 
false, and if at the same time he had no way of corr. ecting it. This would 
be the situation whose possibility for D escartes is repeatedly emphasized 
by Huet, namely of our having been created such as to be incapable of the 
truth. Indeed, it is the situation of false, but ultimately warranted asser ta- 
bility envisaged b y the second Replies, an actual cleav age between truth 
from our point of vie w and tr uth from Gods point of vie w. But in this 
case, at least, there is a way of correcting the mistake, of bridging the cleav- 
age. It is the v ery means that necessitates the actual cleav age in the fi rst 
place, namely faith. 


^! This is to accept Alquié's reading. “Judging by this letter, Descartes relinquishes pub- 
lication of the World not for fear of being disturbed, as is often claimed, but inhis wish not 
to displease the Chur ch (which, after all, is a diff erent matter) and for his av ersion from 
controversy”. Oeuvres I, p. 488, n. 1. 

® Here, says Alquié, contrar y to the cer tainty of the pr evious letters, doubt seems to 
emerge. Oeuvres I, p. 494, n.3. 

4 To be sure, Descartes then cites his Ovidian motto, but follows that by expressing the 
relief he feels, despite the time and tr ouble invested in his tr eatise, of not having to deal 
with people he would prefer not to deal with. (These people are unidentified; they might 
be Church authorities, but more likely are simply those who do not accept his views.) If he 
thought he was relinquishing the truth, such relief would be unconscionable—not just on 
his own, but anybody view. 
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Descartes limits reason to make room for faith, though not by creating 
an opposition between them. So much is clear from a later letter that oth- 
erwise contradicts what he says in the correspondence so far . In 1640, 
again writing to Mersenne, he makes the thir d of his family farm claims, 
this time restricted to the whole of his physics. It is also the most trouble- 
some to explain as a family farm claim. F or if by this point D escartes is 
supposed to have accepted the Chur ch’s pronouncement as falsifying his 
view, this claim is inexplicable. But here it is, again: 


...the only thing that has stopped me publishing up to no w is the question 
of defending the movement of the earth. I would not be able to separate this 
from my philosophy, since the whole of my physics depends on it. 


But here he follows the claim with some strategizing. He is worried about 
the slander of those who would persuade others that his views are far from 
the truth, and therfore he now wants to publish them. H asks Mersenne to 
ask Gabriel Naudé (secretary to the same P apal Nuncio who hosted the 

Chandoux presentation), to sound out the Cardinal on the subject. 


For since I am his most obedient ser vant I should be very sorry to displease 
him, and because of my extr eme devotion to the Catholic religion I have a 
general respect for all its leaders. I do not add that I am eluctant to risk their 
censure; for since I have firm faith in the infallibility of the Chur ch, and in 
addition have no doubts about my own explanations [raisons], I cannot have 
any fear that one truth may be in conflict with another. 


There are several ways of reconciling the earlier letters with the later one, 
none prima facie very plausible. The double truth theory whereby what is 
true in philosophy might be false in theology is not on the table, if it ev er 
was for anyone. Nor is dissimulation, because the corespondent is the same 
for all of this correspondence, namely M ersenne, whose or thodoxy is 
beyond reproach, and who would have been very sensitive to any shenani- 
gans in the expr ession of D escartes’s position. M ore plausibly, D escartes 
might simply have changed his mind: he initially takes his explanations to 
be (evidently) true, then false when he hears about the Galileo conviction, 
then true again—but for what reason? He gives none. Or he might later be 
referring to different principles; but he nev er indicates this—on the con- 
trary, he clearly refers again to the movement of the earth. Or he might now 
be so confident of his explanations as to be sue that they are not matters of 
faith on which the Church would pronounce against him, or at least conft 
dent enough to publish given the slander to which he has been subjected. 

As per the charitable reading suggested at the outset above, there might 
not be any inconsistency at all between the earlier letters and the later one. 
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That is, even in the letter of 1640, the issue is not the motion of the earth 
as such, but his clear and distinct pereption that it moves. And once again 
he is found to be claiming, with the appr opriate emphasis, that the claim 
seems so obviously true (as it did to practically everyone thinking about it 
at the time) that if he is wr ong about it, he could be wr ong about every- 
thing else. That everything in D escartes’s physics should depend on the 
movement of the ear th is far fr om obvious, and in fact seems ob viously 
false. (Recall that the same is true of the status of the instantaneous com- 
munication of light and the hear t-beat upon diastole. ^) Indeed, it does 
not even seem to be a central claim of the physics of the World, if it is a 
claim at all, buried away as it is in the imaginar y formation of the world. 
At a minimum, the case for the impor tance of the motion of the ear th as 
such is far veaker than the case for ther being no change at all in Escartes's 
view, with the wager being placed on his ability to kno w the truth. After 
all, even after he accepts the Church’s pronouncement, the earth does not 
cease to appear evidently to move. 

The situation is like that of a geometer who bases his system in part on 
the axiom that things equal to a third thing are equal to each other and is 
then faced with the Chuxh's doctrine of theTrinity, which for Bayle, if not 
for Descartes, would upset the axiom. ‘The believing geometer might give 
up the axiom, or its univ ersal status, or whatev er, but its tr uth does not 
thereby seem any less self-evident. N ow, Descartes, perhaps again unlike 
Bayle, does not think that truths of faith and truths of reason can conflict. 
But when to assert what appears to be ev en a self-evident truth of reason 
when there is reason to believe that it might be judged infallibly to be false 
and condemned is not a question to be taken lightly. Nor does he take it 
lightly. Only when pushed by what he takes to be the slander of those fal- 
sifying his views is he willing to take the risk. O n this reading, Descartes 
turns out to be not the pusillanimous dissimulator of Flers depiction, but 
a courageous hero prepared to publish what he takes to be the trith know- 
ing that he might be wong and in danger of condemnation ly the Church, 
not to house arrest, but something for him that is far worse. 

The consequent of the Cartesian exclamation, “if Pm wrong about this, 
I could be wrong about everything,” turns out to be true. But that should 
cause no surprise. There are various levels at which it has alr eady been 
shown to be true: God could have had different volitions about all actual 
truths; every apparently clear and distinct perception of the truth might be 


^ Tn fact, even saying what diastole and systole ae was far ftom obvious even for Harvey. 
See Pagel, William Harveys Biological Ideas, p. 215. 
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no such thing; ther e might be a cleav age between truth and ultimately 
warranted asser tibility. The pr esent instance of this fallibility , ho wever, 
raises a new problem. It looks as if, far from undermining the faith in the 
way Huet frequently charges him with doing, Descartes in fact introduces 
an irrationalist sort of fideism. Faith can trump every claim of reason. That 
all truth depends on God’s will was already a view taken by many to grease 
the skids in this direction, one which Descartes himself seems to embrace 
with his claim in the Principles: “above all else, w e must impr ess on our 
memory the overriding rule that whatever God has revealed to us must be 
accepted as mor e cer tain than anything else. And although the light of 
reason may, with the utmost clarity and evidence, appear to suggest some- 
thing different, we must still put our entire faith in divine authority rather 
than in our own judgement’. (CSM I, 221) 


27. Faith and Reason 


Descartes’s works were placed on the Index in 1664. The literature usually 
has its fun by noting the addendum that this inclusion took place “ until 
the works might be corrected”. The real notandum is that, as was almost 
always the case, the offending passages were not noted, and so the correc- 
tions, even if Descartes had not already been dead for foureen years, would 
have been difficult. What might have been the problem, though? 
Consider just the fi rst rule of method: nev er accept anything as tr ue 
without evident knowledge of its truth, include nothing mor in judgment 
“than what pr esented itself ...so clearly and distinctly that [ther | e is] no 
reason to doubt it ”. This sounds like a rationalist ex clusion of faith. B ut 
while applying this method, Descartes in the meanwhile sets down an 
interim practical code of conduct, which he exuses from this rule of doubt, 
along with the tr uths of faith, “ which have always been for emost among 
my beliefs”. In the text just cited ftom the Principles, faith is epistemically 
privileged over reason: “that whatever God has revealed... must be accepted 
as more certain than anything else... although...r eason may... appear to 
suggest something diff erent, we must still put our entir e faith in divine 
authority rather than in our own judgment". ^ Now, this text suggests that 
reason and faith may be at odds. But all he is saying is that their reliability 


^ Discourse, CSM I, 121, 125. The sincerity of this disclaimer has been variously ques- 
tioned from the outset into the twentieth century (see Laporte, Rationalisme, p. 315, fn.3) 
and in recent dissimulation theories. 


46 I, 76; CSM I, 221. 
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may be different, with the reliability of faith being greater, or perhaps that 
according to r eason, sometimes what is accepted on faith should not be 
accepted. But this is only to say that reason is not sufficient for all truth. In 
any case, his view is that reason is never at odds with faith. In the Notae he 
tells us that he has never seen anyone “who maintained that the nature of 
things does not ex clude the possibility of something s being in a different 
state from the one described in Holy Scripture, unless his intention was to 
show indirectly that he had no faith in Scriptur e”. (CSM I, 301) I n the 
Rules, he tells us that while faith is obscur e, it is nonetheless based in the 
intellect, and that to this extent “revealed truths above all can and should 
be discovered [by rational intuition and deduction]". (CSM I, 15) 

The Meditations provides the metaphysics of a harmony betw een faith 
and reason. There, his view is that to have a will is simply to be an agent, 
to be an activ e doer, to hav er esponsibility for something. Although 
Descartes uses none of this language (whose ar ticulation awaited Locke), 
his idea is that to have a will is to be a subject or a person. In this sense, it 
would seem that one has a will fully or not at all. This is why Descartes can 
claim that our will is “ not restricted in any way,” and that ex cept for the 
knowledge and power accompanying it, our will is like God’s, such that it 
is above all in virtue of the will that we bear the imageand likeness of God. 
“The will simply consists in our ability to do or not to do something (that 
is, to affirm or deny, to pursue or avoid); or rather, it consists simply in the 
fact that when the intellect puts something for ward for affi rmation or 
denial or for pursuit or avoidance, our inclinations are such that we do not 
feel we are determined by any external for ce". The emphasis here is on 
my ability to do or not to do something. I t is I who am the source of my 
action, or inaction, not something outside me. But this is not to say that I 
am indifferent in what I do—on the contrary. Descartes’s rejection of this 
mistaken view of freedom is worth quoting at length, for it establishes an 
important parallel between faith and reason in this regard. 


In order to be free, there is no need for me to be inclined both ways; on the 
contrary, the more I incline in one dir ection either because I clearly under- 
stand that r easons of tr uth and goodness point that way , or because of a 
divinely pr oduced disposition of my thoughts—the fr eer is my choice. 
Neither divine grace nor natural knowledge ever diminishes freedom; on the 
contrary, they incr ease and str engthen it. B ut the indiff erence I feel when 
there is no r eason pushing me in one dir ection rather than another is the 
lowest grade of freedom; it is evidence not of any perfection of freedom, but 


47 CSM II, 39, 40. 
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rather a defect in knowledge or a kind of negation. For if I always saw clearly 
what was true and good, I should nev er have to deliberate about the right 
judgment or choice; in that case, although I should be wholly free, it would 
be impossible for me ever to be in a state of indifference. 


Note that Descartes does not speak of two “kinds? of freedom, freedom 
from external constraint and fr eedom of indiff erence, but of “ grades” of 
freedom between the two. Freedom is perfected when we are constrained, 
either by grace or by knowledge. (Even under conditions of indiff erence, 
unconstrained by grace or evidence, it is still the same notion of fr eedom 
since it is still I who act, that is, I am still an agent.) The cases of faith and 
reason are in this respect exactly parallel. 

How far does this parallel extend? The rule that Descartes derives from 
this doctrine of the will is that eror cannot be avoided except by assenting 
only when constrained. He concludes the argument from the Meditations 
as follows: 


If ..I simply refrain from making a judgment in cases whee I do not perceive 
the truth with suffi cient clarity and distinctness, then it is clear that I am 
behaving correctly and avoiding error. But if in such cases I either affirm or 
deny, then I am not using my fr ee will correctly. If I go for the alternativ e 
which is false, then obviously I shall be in error; if I take the other side, then 
it is by pure chance that I arrive at [amplectar, embrace] the truth, and I shall 
still be at fault since it is clear by the natural light that the perception of the 
intellect should always precede the determination of the will. (CSM II, 41) 


But doesn’t the application of this rule wind up making affirmation on 
the basis of faith impermissible?“ This was a question that was raised sev- 
eral times in the Objections to the Meditations, most notably by Arnauld. 
He thought that Descartes’ rule was too extensive and offered the remedy 
that the rule be applied only to matters of reason, and that faith be simply 
excluded from its scope. Descartes did not reply to Arnauld on this point, 
leading us perhaps to conclude that he agr eed with this exclusion. But in 
response to another set of objections wher e the same issue was raised, 
Descartes took a different tack. He distinguishes between what is believed 
and the r easons for believing it. I n the case of faith, what is believed is 


48 Or perhaps just irrelevant? This is the line developed by Peter Schouls in his account 
of Descartes as a "progenitor of the Enlightenment". The line, whereby God tends to drop 
out altogether, culminates in the use he makes of D — escartes remarkable statement to 
Elizabeth: *Now freewill is in itself the noblest thing we can have because it makes us in a 
certain sense equal to G od and ex empts us fr om being his subjects ". Descartes and the 
Enlightenment, pp. 7, 172. 
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obscure—“indeed, is obscurity itself”. But the reason for believing is clear 
indeed clearer than any natural light. It “consists in a certain inner light 
which comes from God, and when we are supernaturally illumined by it 
we are confident that what is put foward for us to believe has been revealed 
by God himself. And it is quite impossible for him to lie; this is more cer- 
tain than any natural light, and is often more evident because of the light 
of grace”. ^ We see that what w e are asked to believ e is tr ue because it 
comes from the veracious divinity. Not to accept it is the same misuse of 
freedom as in cases of (lack of) natural light. In the worst case, illustrated 
by the believing Turk, one assents in a willful fashion to what one kno ws 
to be to be (quite possibly) false. E ven if it turns out to be tr ue, one has 
acted wrongly. Says Descartes: Consider "the case of an infidel who is des- 
titute of all supernatural grace and has no kno — wledge of the doctrines 
which we Christians believe to have been revealed by God. If, despite the 
fact that these doctrines ar. e obscure to him, he is induced to embrace 
[amplecteretur| them b y fallacious arguments, I make bold to asser. t that 
he will not on that account be a true believer, but will instead be commit- 
ting a sin by not using his reason correctly" ^? 

Notice that what is at issue her is less truth itself than our conduct in the 
pursuit of truth. Descartess doctrine is not a rationalist guarantee of tr uth, 
but an ethics of belief, based on the notion, reported by Cicero, of intellec- 
tual integrity, (integra. . . iudicandi postestas) ^! We maintain our integrity our 
intellectual wholeness, when we believe and speak according to our own best 
lights. This is the view that Descartes follower Malebranche was expressing 
in his fundamental r ule of scientific method. A ccording to M alebranche, 
“we should never give consent except to propositions which seem so evi- 
dently true that we cannot refuse it of them without feeling an inward pain 


^ CSM IL 105. h a letter to Newcastle, Descartes speaks of this illumination as equired, 
not just in matters of faith, but in all intuitie knowledge, which is to say as far as this letter 
is concerned, in knowledge of any sort that is certain. The issue is knowledge of God, which 
according to Descartes, is, although based on innate ideas, not intuitive. "Intuitive knowl- 
edge is an illumination of the mind b y which it sees in God’s light things He is pleased to 
reveal to it by a direct impression of divine clarity on our understanding, which in this is 
not considered as an agent but as receiving the rays of the divinity”. Knowledge of God is 
based instead on reasoning, to all of whose vicissitudes it is liable. As an example of intuitie 
knowledge, by contrast, Descartes cites the cogito. AT V, 136, 138. The difference in the 
end must be one of relative accessibility of the appropriate intuition. 

5 CSM II, 106. This is the very case that Bayle was later to cite in illustration of his viw 
on the rights of an erring conscience. It is strong evidence for Harry M. Bracken’s reading 
of Bayle as a Cartesian. See e.g. his Freedom of Speech, ch.1. 

?! Academica, Il, iii, 8. 
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and the secet reproaches of eason".? The inward pains to which Mlebranche 
refers are the pangs of conscience, and the moral dimension is obvious when 
it is remembered that according to him the reason whose secret reproaches 
we feel is Reason, that is, the Logos, Christ Himself. This is to say that even 
the atheist who senses that he does wong in being intellectually dishonest is 
thereby spoken to, whether he realizes it not, by Christ. 

An even clearer instance of Descartes insistence on integrity is to be 
found in the appendix to the Replies to the fi fth set of Objections. The 
objection, as D escartes relates it, is that the failur e to find extension in 
his thought does not mean that his thought is not extended because his 
thought “is not the standar d which determines the tr uth of things”. The 
objection is not to D escartes’s conclusions about thought and extension, 
but to the basis on which he draws them, namely, his own thought. He is 
charged with taking his thought to be the standard of the truth of things. 
Descartes’s response was that the claim that he is not the standar d which 
determines the tr uth of things is ambiguous. In the sense that what he 
thinks does not oblige anyone else to think the same it is tne, for he makes 
no claim to authority in that sense. O nly evidence of truth itself should 
ground belief. ‘That he is not the standar d which determines the tr uth of 
things is also true if it means that neither he nor anyone should accept the 
truth of what is thought just because it is thought. No one’s thinking it is 
so makes it so. Only the clear and distinct perception of the truth permits 
this acceptance; but in this sense, ev eryone is his own authority, his own 
“standard which determines the truth of the thing”: 


in other words, all the judgments he makes about this thing must conform 
to his perception if they are to be correct. Even with respect to the truths of 
faith, we should perceive some reason which convinces us that they have 
been revealed by God, before deciding to believe them. Although ignorant 
people would do well to follow the judgment of the moe competent on mat- 
ters which are difficult to know, it is still necessary that it be their own per- 
ception which tells them that they are ignorant; they must also perceive that 
those whose judgment they want to follow are not as ignorant as they are, or 
else they would be wrong to follow them and would be behaving more like 
automatons or beasts than men. Thus the most absurd and grotesque mis- 
take that a philosopher can make is to want to make judgments which do not 
correspond to his perceptions of things.” 


9? Search, p. 10. The text continues: “that is, unless we clearly knew that ill use would be 
made of our freedom if consent were not willed, or if w e willed to extend its po wer over 
things not in its power". 

5 CSM IL 272-73. Note that this is the text in which Descartes responds to “the objec- 
tion of objections" —if we are not capable of arriving at truth about the world beyond our 
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What D escartes is saying her e comes to the follo wing. Asser t what, 
presumably after your best effort to eliminate prejudice and presumption, 
you (think you) clearly and distinctly perceive to be true. To do otherwise 
is to act in bad faith, and the mistake D escartes mentions is a moral one. 
One sacrifices integrity and gives up one’s claim to be a responsible agent. 
In this sense, the concept of the fneditator," as some objective, impersonal, 
ideal reasoner is mistaken if it is taken to be other than D escartes himself, 
who takes responsibility for the meditations he relates, even if he thinks, as 
he does, that his vie ws there are objectively valid for everyone. Nor is the 
loss of integrity the diagnosis just of the philosophers sin. For anyone who 
in religion believes with absolute blindness is no less guilty of this sor t of 
willfulness. To be sure, there is an obvious difference between the two cases 
over the sort of basis we have for the assertion: in philosophy, reason sees 
the truth in itself; in r eligion, faith accepts the tr uth on authority. But 
integrity, which is the virtue of assertion, is the same in both cases. 

We can now see why Descartes was prepared to accept in silence Arnauld 
exclusion of faith from his rule of clarity and distinctness. For Arnauld, to 
make that ex clusion, went on to cite S. t. Augustine, who distinguished 
understanding, belief and opinion. “ A person understands if he grasps 
something by means of reliable reason. He believes it if he is influenced by 
weighty authority to accept a truth even though he does not grasp it by 
means of a reliable reason. And he is guilty of beingopinionated if he thinks 
he knows something of which he is ignorant ". In these terms the rule of 
clarity and distinctness is the negativ e rule never to be opinionated, thus 
both faith and reason full under it.™4 


minds, he says, w e are like monkeys and parr ots, behaving in mechanical imitation and 
speaking without meaning. Montaigne, adapting Seneca, made the same point, using the 
same illustration We know how to say, “This is what Cicero said’; “This is morality for Hato’; 
“These are the ipsissima verba of Aristotle.’ But what have we got to say? What judgments 
do we make? What are we doing? A parrot could talk as well as we do. The Complete Essays, 
p. 194. In correspondence drawing attention to this text, Alan N elson suggested that it 
perhaps sho wed D escartes to be concerned with responding to M ontaigne, as per the 
standard interpr etaton. B ut D escartes would not respond to this with anything but 
approval. What the text shows, rather, is that Montaigne was not a consisitent Pyrrhonist. 
He emphasizes here the kind of integrity that naturally led him to write in the frst person, 
to the chagrin of Malebranche, who in an extraordinary reversal of roles charged him with 
pride, arrogance, and vanity. Search, book two, part three, chapter five. 

54 See Steven P. Menn, Descartes and Augustine, p. 33: “Descartes’s doctrine of judgment 
is indistinguishable from Augustine's. We find in both authors vir tually identical descrip- 
tions of knowledge and faith, and prescriptions of our attitudes to ward them. We incline 
to read them diff erently, because our pr ejudices about men and their times suggest that 
Descartes concedes a place to faith gr udgingly, while Augustine does so with all his hear t. 
But by brushing aside these prejudices and analyzing the relevant texts, we have seen that 
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28. Descartes as Methodological Academic Skeptic” 


As a counter-mantra to H uet’s charge of pride, arr ogance and vanity, the 
defining virtue of Academic skepticism is intellectual integrity. It is a mat- 
ter of intellectual fr eedom, of open-mindedness, unbiased and impar tial 
thought, unpr ejudiced inquir y—of what in the period was also being 
called Libertas philosophandi.\n short, a matter of intellectually calling a 
spade a spade. I t is the vir tue opposed to authoritarianism, but also to 
dogmatism of every sort, from perverseness to whimsy. 

What this notion of integrity means for Descartes is that ther e is no 
formula for truth, or even for avoiding error, no infallible recipe or algo- 
rithm. There is no mechanical means for arriving at the truth, not even of 
the sort that Leibniz might hav e imagined. When a question arises for 
Descartes, his response, even under ideal conditions, is never, “come, let us 
calculate,” but, “let’s have a look”. The truth ultimately is just seen. Thus 
the charge of oracularism r epeated over and over against Descartes has a 
certain initial plausibility in the mouths of his critics. E ven so, Descartes 
sees the truth, then speaks. Oracles never see the truth at all. They simply 
speak it, conveying it passively and without responsibility, in a trance— 
one might say, as parrots sometimes do. Even if there were a truth machine, 
cranking its handle would be inappr opriate. For doing so, accor ding to 
Descartes, would not diff er in the r elevant respect from relying on one’s 
own good luck, the epistemolgical shot in the dark. 

Methodologically, integrity is a matter of esponsibility, of accepting own- 
ership of one’s judgments. Such responsibility is, however, little more precise 
than the notion of integrity itself . Some elucidation might be pr ovided by 
three fairly dramatic instances in which it seems required: drawing a logical 
inference, overcoming writer’s block, and r eceiving artistic, and especially 
religious inspiration. The drama deriv es from the r efusal of r esponsibility. 
Consider the use to which Winch puts Le wis Carroll’s exchange between 
Achilles and the Tortoise. The Tortoise accepts two pr opositions A and B 
that entail a third Z and asks Achilles to force him to accept Z. Achilles gets 
him to accept C (ifA and Bar e true, Z must be tr ue), but the Tortoise 


their doctrines are the same; and naturally so, since Descartes’s doctrine of faith is a conse- 
quence of the Augustinian doctrine of the free exercise of will in judgment". 

5^ Broughton contrasts Descartess meditator with the Academic skeptics, but in respects 
independent of the considerations here. Descartess Method, pp. 81-82. Dealing with other 
respects, Fine takes Descartes to be closer to the ancient skeptics than heaalizes. “Descartes 
and Ancient Skepticism,” esp. p. 223. Groarke finds that even the demon deceiver possibil- 
ity is to be found in the ancient world, among the Academic skeptics. Skepticism, p. 101. 
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still asks why he should accept Z. The exasperated Achilles then proposes D 
(if A, B and C ar e true, then Z must be tr ue) which the Tortoise of course 
accepts, while still not accepting Z. Always one step behind, A chilles then 
proposes E, and so on. The moral of the story, according to Winch, is that 


the actual process of drawing an infer ence, which is after all at the hear t of 
logic, is something which cannot ber epresented as logical formula; that, 
moreover, a suffi cient justification for inferring a conclusion fr om a set of 
premisses is to see that the conclusion does in fact follo w. To insist on any 
further justification is not to be extra cautious; it is to display a misunder- 
standing of what infer ence is. Learning to infer is not a matter of being 
taught about explicit logical relations between propositions; it is learning to 
do something.^* 


When you learn to do something, you behave as an agent; you do not have 
something done to you, as a patient. 

Winch rather overstates the pickle that Achilles is in, however. Inference 
can be represented by a formula; and the notion of justifi cation for draw- 
ing one is ambiguous. Consider the justifi cation in terms of tr uth tables 
for even so simple an inference as modus ponens. The point demonstrated 
by Carroll is that no rule can force one to draw an inference. Even if I pro- 
gram myself to draw an inference according to a certain rule, I must make 
a decision to do the programming. The issue is one of acting r esponsibly. 
Unless the Tortoise was just trying to teach Achilles this lesson, then he was 
acting with perverse irresponsibility. 

Something like this occurs in writer ’s block, the paralysis of someone 
otherwise expected to produce a certain text. Such paralysis might be attrib- 
utable to either of two v ery different sources: ignorance or angst. I gnorance 
might be the account of a range of factors fr om the simple difficulty of the 
subject to the lack, or loss, of inteest and commitment. The more interesting 
case is angst, where the would-be author hangs suspended in existential terror 
over the per ceived void from which he is expected to extract his wor k. Or 
consider religious inspiration as depicted in R embrandt’s St. Matthew. The 
bearded evangelist sits, pen in hand above the open book, with a distant y et 
intense gaze, waiting for the inspiration that is about to come from the angel 
depicted behind him and about to whisper in his ear. But what is it that is 
represented by the angel “br eathing into” his ear? O ne model would be a 
simple dictation: write down the following words. Another would be fervor, 
frenzy or enthusiasm. An irony is that the latter case is typically described by 
those who experience it in mechanical terms. Consider M ozart, who, if per 


56 W inch, The Idea, p. 57. 
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impossibile he ev er experienced writer ’s block, could only hav e been the 
victim of angst, but who nonetheless described his ceations as merely writing 
down what he hear d. Or Bayle, the for emost defender of the autonomy of 
conscience, the main part and pillar of his defense of toleration, who none- 
theless refers to conscience as the voice of God. Or Socrates, for that matter, 
who relies on his daimon to know when he is about to do what is wrong. 

The explanation of this descriptive irony lies in the recognition of irre- 
sistible obligation, not unlike moral obligation. The mechanical sense of 
artistic creation is no more an abdication of r esponsibility than is adher- 
ence to duty; both involve a recognition of “the way it ought to go’. (“Just 
the right number of notes, " as M ozart is depicted as saying.) Descartes 
emphasizes the moral dimension, of course. A being who for ced us to 
accept the truth with no possibility of eror would be no less a demon than 
one who always deceiv es us. M ere truth is not enough. J ustification for 
believing it also r equired, and not just for instr umental reasons, such as 
that it will lead to mor e truth, but for moral r easons. What we believe 
should be credible, reliable, etc., which can all be read as moral notions. 

Descartess discourse is on the method, i.e. “the method that 7 have fol- 
lowed,” but also “the method that it seems to me that anyone would follow, 
indeed is under an obligation to follo w”. (In this sense, B ayles advocacy of 
toleration is compatible with his toleration of others’ views denying it.) But 
the source of the obligation is not Descartes. It must be found within every- 
one for whom it is an obligation. So, when Descartes says, "my aim is not to 
teach the method that eeryone must follow,” he means that while his method 
must be follo wed by everyone, this is a r ealization that he thinks ev eryone 
must arrive at, and, moreover, that he thinks everyone will arrive at. 

As has been noticed above, Descartess Discourse on the Method is not a 
prescription, which it would be if he were giving a theory of method. It is 
not essential that he has follo wed it, which is why he calls it a fable. I fit 
were essential that Descartes had followed it in the Discourse, then he 
would be setting himself up as an authority This is why there is no account 
of a method as such in the tke test cases Dioptrics, Geometry, Meteorology), 
whose importance is their serving as tests of his method, and why there is 
no method of any signifi cance articulated in the Discourse. The method 
there, as else where in his wor k, is exhibited, or better , it sho ws itself. 
Descartes’s pedagogy is one of edification rather than inculcation. It is one 
of building up by way of example rather than stamping something on his 
readers, or drilling it into them. Thus the autobiography with an attach- 
ment of the three essays: here I am, here is how I proceeded in three cases. 
The heroic, the defensible, the responsible Descartes. 
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